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FOREWORD 



in nnlJ^ asso ? ation *** Prairie State College was limited to teaching a course 

KS^J!?' Yet in a way, I was "present at the creation ' 

IZ rifn« a ? f SUdd6nly emerge ful1 8*°™' *** cam PUs, buildings staff 

and thousands of students on Halsted Street, in Chicago Heights Illinois Z i i 
knew the institution as Bloom Community College Originally I 

A community college is a "people place." As such it becomes an organic entitv 
living, growing, ever changing, as people grow, mature and change In 2 fconte^ 
Sherman traces the origins of the college through the origins of sevefal hXhooSicte 
within the community that formed the college districts 

discussiorr^y ^ ^V^ 0 * be S an - After numerous studies and much 
discussion, in 1957 the citizens of the Bloom Township area voted to suDoort a ™1Wp 
designed to meet the post-high school and adult education i^SS^^T 

=^Co^ 
stafSp^mS 

permanent record and transcript form approved and printed 

With nurturing, the college, stabilized, grew and met its goals. An evaluation of 
the academic competence of faculty and students, the appropriateness of the c^ic dum 

CentrS A* ^Tn™ * the acc ^itationof the college bj^ Te North 

Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the spring of 1965 

However, major changes were just off the horizon. The ferment in Illinois higher 
education in the late 1950s and early 1960s led to the publishing of a "Ma ^ ter Plan for 
Higher Education in Illinois" in 1964 by the Illinois Board of Higher Education Thk 

K characterized the then operating community colleges as "poorly financed badlv 
housed and inadequately supervised." A state program to correct these nercdved 
shortcomings was made law in the 1965 Illinois Public Junior College Act SMv nut rtt 

— » — from J^ffiStt 

.nH , J a 86 Ch3n f S continuousl y to reach the goals set for it through community 
and state directives. And it remains healthy and flourishing Dr SherrrS ™™ mUmty 
remarkable contribution to the literature ofLmmu» 8 ge ecu ^'cSSto 
him for his steadfastness in bringing this work to fruition. congratulate 



Albert H. Martin 
Mesa, Arizona 
1991 
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PREFACE 



This book is a legacy to the college I served for nearly three decades-the ™inr 

an educational institution and participate in its growth and service Such a favor tZ 
mine^ It is ny purpose in this book to detail, inform and interp^t how ^ collet wa 
founded and developed through its first quarter-century 8 

• Hi^n, 3 ™ 8 u eGn 3 - Pait ? f ±e C0lle S e from its crea ti°n has advantages and 
disadvantages when writing its history. A historian must always try to place S in I 
spirit 0 f the tune of which he writes. Here is where I have an advantage T^erT I so Ae 
disadvantage of living in the era and being too close to it 

I have definite opinions about the history of Prairie State College I have tried 

SSSS^^^ST*' issues ' such as facuUy — M 3 

the community at large, I have attempted to stress the narrative. Thus foomote! have been 

The few illustrations that are used emphasize different locations of the collet An 

ZZT' hiSt0iy ? thC C ° Uege W0UW be 3 worthwhile Xquemprotf 
What has impressed me most during Prairie State Collet fircr is ,, 

The sentomb^iST "^X*™ ^''^ took a lon 8 tfme > bm ™* neve, a bore. 

"I have eaten your bread and salt, 
I have drunk your water and wine, 
The deaths ye died I have watched beside, 
And the lives that ye ied were mine. 

Was there aught that I did not share 
In vigil or toil or ease,-- 

One joy or woe that I did not know 
ii 

RICHARD G. SHERMAN 



Crete, Illinois 
Summer, 1991 
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INTRODUCTION 



The 1957-1982 period in America can be viewed as nn P nf th a m * „ u i 
quarter-centuries in United States history ^ m ° St t^ent 

Union ^SO^iaYijr^ ° f Waumed space sateUite * *e Soviet 

assass^atLfoS ° n ? e ° f U " S ' * e 1963 

the other a-MriMtteto^^^SST*" ? 3 /5 esidential «™Ma* and 
shocking. Throughout era a warTvi^ m3 / ked ^ era as one of most 

deeply affected J^^Z^^^l^^^ ^ and 

instabihty W0Und d0Wn ' 3n mtem ationaI energy crisis contributed to 

CPn^^cSliSS^ l0 f SCGne BI °° m C — ty College 

its image and IS to sunnn^ I ^ 3nd SUrvivin8 aI1 ^ while ^proving 

industrial^ 



Forces and Changes 



During the first two and a half derate in th a 

episode dominated more than the IJ S Lni 7? ° f Prame State CoIle g e no 

taJ^^ffiS^'; ^mand for "knowledge 

in a service oriented economy workefare uTeCh,T "'""^ j ° bS Md * men ' 

tangible item such as the production of a „ ,.^ ^ ? T" does not consist * * 
intangible act. Service indusWes tadudl Z hrST?? ^ ° f 3 a »™«*™ »r similarly 

information readily avaikrb.e in ■** made 
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Introduction 



An American Educational Institution Emerges 

Few Americans escaped the impact of all of this. Vietnam, social tumult, inflation 
and the changes in the economy and technology affected institutions of all kinds especially 
in higher education. 

The most notable characteristic of this influence was the rapid increase in enrollments 
and size of colleges. The era of the '60s and '70s in higher education was one of 
tremendous growth. In 1958, 3.2 million students were enrolled in colleges throughout 
the United States. By 1980 this figure had expanded to 11.6 million. 2 New institutions 
sprang up and college and university budgets increased tremendously. With new 
programs and faculty being added. Higher education was indeed a growing industry 
during this period. 

Many reasons explain this expansion, including the rise in the birth rate or the 
"ba.by boom" between 1946 and 1964 which provided college students for the '60s. This 
period was also marked by a growing interest among young people in attending college. 
The public was beginning to recognize the strategic importance of higher education and 
basic research. The dramatic outburst of scientific knowledge accompanying the Space Age 
spurred the desire for more education along with advanced technology's demand for new 
skills. 

These pressures pushed for the development of junior or community colleges, 
offering the first two years of post high school education. Junior colleges had originated 
in the United States in the 19th century but were private colleges for the most part. Public 
junior colleges developed in the 20th century. In 1960 there were less than 500 junior 
colleges in the United States, of which 60 percent were public. By 1980 the number had 
grown to more than 1,200, of which 85 percent were public. These American institutions 
were enrolling more than one-third of all students in American higher education. 3 

Strong public support buttressed this boom in higher education. Soon after the 
Soviet sputnik came the National Defense Act in 1958. Aim of this law was to assist in 
improving and strengthening the American educational system at all levels, especially 
higher education. The law was designed to accomplish this task by establishing federal 
scholarships and loan programs. The Higher Education Act (1965) and the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act (1978) followed. These laws revised and increased public support 
over the next 25 years. In addition to scholarships, the federal government provided 
substantial sums of money for research and technical or occupational programs, particularly 
at the junior college level. 



Illinois Higher Education 1960-1980 

In Illinois, higher education encountered the same problems. Enrollments boomed 
more than in the nation at large. Between 1960 and 1965 enrollments in Illinois four-year 
colleges increased 62 percent from 68,000 in 1961 to 111,847 in 1965 as compared to a 
national figure of 52 percent during the same period. And these figures did not include 
the thousands enrolled in community or junior colleges. Adding to the immediate problem 
of trying to accommodate a torrent of students seeking post-secondary education was the 
ponderous problem of org~uizing a statewide system of higher education. 4 
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for nuXVT T h ° W t0 r f° ncile ±e Unive "ity of Illinois as the primary institution 
for public higher education in the state in relationship to other four-year teacher7cXees 
cZl ^^/Southeni) had grown to the point where it rivaled id i sfce Z Un ffi 
Champaign-Urbana. In the late '40s the state was governed by two boards 2 2 
of the University of Illinois regulated the Champa^ institution while ^Se StS Tocher 
Board set policy for other four-year colleges. 5 leacners 

1 <*7 J] 19 l 4 ^ e G f eral Assembl y created a Commission on Higher Education and in 

tSXi tTl^trT^ C ° mmis " ch recommended le establiCem of an 
Illinois Board of Higher Education to provide a solution to "the problem of the general 
overhead control of higher education in the state." prooiem or tne general 

In August 1961 an Illinois Board of Higher Education was created and Illinois hioh. r 
education began to take shape. Under this board were three other boards- ^ Trustee 
rf^JESSV' lUin0 i S T ; T the TmSteeS ° f S ° Uthern IUinois University a „d ^s tee 

<e£m^ 

1960s as Master Plan I, Master Plan II and Master Plan III 6 P 7 

Education 7 7 *** ^ board mder * e Board of Higher 

i4 Community and Prairie State College 
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and Crete and Monee in eastern Will county. Students from these four townships have 
always provided more than 90 percent of the enrollment. Within the 150 square-mile 
Prairie State College district are 16 villages and municipalitiesm, each with their own 
allegiance; but a spirit of cohesiveness and unity existed for many decades prior to the 
beginning of the college. 

Forces which have had a significant bearing on producing modern America contributed 
to the development of the district. In the pre-Civil War decades the Western movement 
from New England and Pennsylvania around the southern edge of the Great Lakes brought 
settlers to the area. Both the old and new' immigration waves in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries left their imprint on the community. Then the powerful twin forces of 
urbanism and industrialism came in the first decade of the 20th century. 

Because of geological factors, railroad transportation and proximity to the southern 
edge of Lake Michigan with access to iron ore, industry located in the northeastern section 
of the community. Thus, population gravitated to this point and a central city, Chicago 
Heights, was incorporated, first as a village in 1892, then as a city in 1901. Bedroom 
villages like Flossmoor and Olympia Fields in the northwestern corner of the district 
developed in the post-World War I suburban growth. Homewood, a similar village in the 
late 1900s, had existed as one of the early rural settlements of the community since the 
early 19th century. Glenwood in the northeast; Matteson, Richton and Monee to the 
southwest; and Crete in the southeast were other rural settlements dating to the early 19th 
century. 

Then in the late 1940s, Park Forest, one of the first planned communities, or model 
cities, was implanted in one stroke on 2,400 acres of cornfield at the western edge of 
Chicago Heights. This village was an example of the new suburbia, the packaged villages 
that became the dormitories of the new generation of post-World War II America. Park 
Forest was unique in that the average villager's age was in the late 20s. Residents were 
mostly recent college graduates and World War II veterans. They were commuters with 
employment in Chicago who seized the opportunity to create a new and different type of 
community for modern times. 

The impact of this new village on Chicago Heights was especially noticeable. As Park 
Forest grew rapidly in population and established the first suburban shopping center in the 
Chicago area, the central city (Chicago Heights) began to feel its position threatened and 
inter-city rivalry developed between the new community and old community. 9 

The impact of modern America, indeed, made itself felt on the college community, 
but there were othei influences. One was the increase and movement of minorities. From 
the beginning the four-township area was a melting pot. Originally, the Scotch-Irish 
dominated in the middle 19th century. Germans were the next group to come, and as 
industrialism developed, the Swedes, Italians, and Greeks arrived. The early 20th century 
brought the Poles, Lithuanians, Czechoslovakians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Croatians and 
Serbians. These people were minorities in terms of nationalities when they arrived. 

In 1970, however, the United States Bureau of the Census revised its definition of 
minorities to mean racial groups. According to the Bureau of the Census minorities are 
blacks, Hispanics, Asians or Orientals and American Indians. In the post World War I and 
II, eras minorities under this definition began to enrich the college community. In the '20s 
migration from the south brought blacks to work in the factories and truck-garden fields. 
About the same time, Mexican-Americans began to migrate in small numbers to the area. 
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United Smes "fIos^ 2 °? <f ntu ^ ^ communis was a microcosm of the 

figures in term's o" t^^™^™™ ^ *** "»» " 

State Co^ 8 a„d ^d^^^^ 7* ^ S ° >00 ° Pe ° ple enrolled at Pra ™ 
fulier and IJ^t^Z fflSl^" " them 10 Uve 

theme te™^*^'^ f °™ P™*«? > there any 
story i And what does hall ™S It, 1 ? ' S ^ any messa « e the 
quaver century^wih^Sdean^ers ^^S™ *"* *™* " ** 
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CHAPTER ONE 



A COMMUNITY EMERGES 



The 144 square-mile community which produced Prairie State College can be traced 
to the late 18th century. Development of the college community demonstrates several of 
the great themes of United States demographic history or growth and movement of 
population. Native Americans or Indians occupied the region first. Next came the old and 
new immigration sources followed by the modernization of the country through 
industrialism and urbanism, culminating in the movement of people from central cities to 
suburbia between World Wars I and II. These forces helped shape the Prairie State College 
community by the mid-20th century. 



Origins of a College Community 

From the beginning Prairie State College has served an area of many small and 
medium-sized communities located within the boundaries of four contiguous townships 
(Bloom, Rich, Crete, and Monee) in Illinois* southeastern Cook and eastern Will counties. 
During its first quarter-century, more than 90 percent of PSCs students came from this 
area. Others have come from Indiana and foreign countries. 

Northern Illinois was inhabited by Indian tribes in the 150 years prior to the 
settlement by other American people in the early 19th century. 

Chief Pontiac (1720-1769) and the Ottawas, inhabited the area that is now Will 
county in the 18th century. Other tribes in the region included the Mascoutin, Fox and 
Pottawatomie. Another tribe, the Sauk were allies of the British during the War of 1812. 
They were paid annuities by the British government for their assistance. Chief Black Hawk 
(1767-1883) led journeys in the early 19th century down Sauk Trail to Fort Maiden near 
Detroit to collect their annual payments. 1 

Perhaps the first white people to visit the area in the late 17th century were the 
French Jesuit missionary and explorer, Jacques Marquette (1637-1675), Louis Joliet (1645- 
1700) and the Franciscan missionary and explorer, Louis Hennepin (1640-1701). 
Settlement of Caucasians to any extent, however, did not begin until the early 19th 
century. 

The first white settlers to move into the upper Midwest were native-born American? 
who were previously living in the east and southeastern sections of the country. The 
migration of these people came from two main directions. Those from the northeast 
entered Illinois at the northeastern corner of the state from across Ohio and Indiana. A 
second direction of migration came from the southeast across Kentucky and Indiana and 
into southern Illinois. 3 



a Two prominent Illinois citizens demonstrate these paths of migration. Cyrus H. 
McCormick (1809-1848) who came to Illinois in 1847 is an example of the northern path; 
and Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) who came to Illinois in 1830 from Indiana and Ken- 
tucky is an example of the southern path. 
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thousand Prospect of cheap land made possible by the Preemption Act (1841) prompted 
? ° f Tl e Anierlcans t0 move into the upper Middlewest. This preemption a 
andmark m the history of the United States public domain, established that a S 
should be given special privileges and consideration. One feature was that alSder 1 
evidence having cultivated the land that he claimed, could Zy7ZZ^%6 acres 
at the minimum price without auction. The settler could immedS Z h s : data to 

S^cIT?" ° f 1843 Pr0hibited * ^ -XtLS^Ton. 

rx™ , ^^"^ S" 1 W l $tem Europe provided *e second source of white settlers who 

^Z^ST . bGtWeen 1830 and 1860 - Ge ^an revolt of ^fcompehed 
many people from that country to migrate to the United States. And the «SX of 
cheap, tf not free land attracted ^ to enteredtite^S^ at 

eastern seacoast ports and New Orleans on the Gulf of Mexico Those 1! 
coast came overland by railroads while those from Ne^i SnTupTe 

Perhaps the first settlement in the college district fnmW ini»M„.i. ■ 
of Dixie Hiehwav anH daui, -tvo;i tu- , S aismct ror med m 1833 at the intersection 

to tne wishes of the German settlers and in honor of Robert Bluhm n RD7 i r^S u 
executed in Vienna b ciunm U«u/-1848), who was 

exclusive y a German settlement anH in i rao ^ y Hartford was almost 

native-born Americ ns and 1 Sose frl V $ Homew °°d. In addition to 



b Robert Bluhm, sometimes spelled Blum was a IparW i« 
area at that time. influence of German immigrants in the 
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operated farms in an area that became Cooper's Grove. To the east of Homewood a set- 
tlement called Hickory Bend took shape. The name was changed to Glenwood in 1871. 5 

While settlement in the college district followed a line from the northcentral edge 
through the center to the south, another line of settlement formed from this point in a 
southwestern direction. This settlement came later, however, and followed the 
development of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Two illustrious sons of Illinois, Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas (1813-1861), 
may have had their differences but both agreed on the development of Illinois. 

In the 1830s they recognized the need and urged construction of a railroad that would 
link Chicago with the southern end of Illinois. Douglas worked toward this in the United 
States Senate while Lincoln headed the campaign in the Illinois legislature. Finally in 1850 
Congress granted 2.6 million acres of public land to the state for constructing a railroad 
from Chicago to Mobile, Ala., and in 1851 the Illinois Central Railroad was formed. This 
railroad contributed significantly to the development of the Prairie State College district 
for nearly 150 years. 6 

Besides providing a substantial amount of tax support, the railroad attracted settlers 
who built communities in the college district. Matteson, Richton and Monee were formed 
in the 1850s along the mainline of the Illinois Central. Other communities came into being 
in the 20th century with similar support. 7 

This steady growth in population during the 1830s and 1840s prompted changes 
in local government provisions for the state. 

Under the original Illinois Constitution (1818) the County provided the basis for 
local government. But as the population grew the county structure as a basis for local 
government became cumbersome, and pressure to change this arrangement came about. 
Pressure came largely from New England migrants. The second Illinois Constitution (1848) 
thus permitted counties to change by majority vote to the township form and in 1850, 
Bloom, Rich, Crete and Monee townships were formed. Of the state's 102 counties, 85 
have formed 1,433 townships. Sixteen counties, mostly in the southern portion of the 
state, have maintained only the county system. A township has virtually no meaning to 
the workings of Chicago government, but the suburbs remain township oriented. Many 
townships have cities or villages by the same name such as Joliet, Waukegan, Schaumburg, 
Aurora, Thornton, Cicero and Stickney. Until the late 20th century, high school districts 
in northern Illinois were formed on the basis of townships. Bloom, Rich, Crete-Monee, 
Thornton and Joliet are examples of a few. 8 



Nationalities, Minorities and A Melting Pot 

Such a sudden and dramatic increase in population between 1890 and 1920 raises 
several obvious questions: Who were these people and from where did they come? Why 
did they come? And where did they settle when they arrived? 

Long before the United States became a nation, and throughout its existence, most 
of its population came from Europe. Immigrants from Europe were the largest source of 
population in the early 19th century. This is identified as the Old Immigration. In this 
movement the immigrants came from Northern and Western Europe and settled in rural 
areas of the United States, largely in the Midwest. 
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1 fi J??nVT i8ran ? n0t 6nter Ae United States ta Particularly large numbers Until 
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numbers exceed three quarters of a million. 9 

After 1896, however, the immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe for the first 
dm surpassed those from Northern and Western Europe. The number ako 

lllTlZTV^ 5 2?*' freqUently t0pping Ae mUlion mark - Be ™een ml and 
1914, more than half a million immigrants poured into the country each year In these ?2 

the growth m population for the college district between 1890 and 1920 10 

These new immigrants were attracted to America for the same reason* tW 
atd-acted others for five centuries. It was a love of freedom and Thance to bette 
them elves in a land that offered much more opportunity than they had Sope 

Pol meal oppression compelled many to leave Germany in the 1840s ^ndpoS strains 
led Italians to look elsewhere in the 1890s. Peasant uprisings in SfcUy^outheiS 
led to anarchist outrages and oppressive laws to suppress opposition Imperial ve^tS 
into Ethiopia brought about a humiliating defeat in 1896 in P„hL / !u Ventures 

:^^STS,SK| , 32"r reestablished - 71,6 Russian '~ ™ 

Europeans" 8 g provided a powerful magnet for these 

Lithuania, and Czechoslovakia supplied their share " ' ' German y' 

c The Hill section of Chicago Heights provides a priceless settine for fl eh.H„ * 
Americanization of ethnic errm™ wh^v, «r„ j p'«-eiei>i> setting tor a study of 
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immigrant. Some homes would provide room and board for as many as 14 men who were 
eating, sleeping and working three shifts. Geographically, The Hill is well defined: 
Twenty-first Street and the Elgin and Joliet Railroad on the north; Twenty-sixth Street on 
the south; East End Avenue and the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad on the west; and 
State street on the east. 14 

As subsequent waves of immigrants arrived, The Hill became a melting pot for the 
process of Americanization., Originally the area was a small Swedish settlement. Germans 
and Hungarians followed. By 1905 the Italian population increased rapidly. Then came 
the Polish, Czechoslovakians, Bohemians, Croatians, Serbians and Lithuanians. Each 
brought with them their culture and, though most were Roman Catholic in religion, each 
nationality had its church. In 1905, St. Rocco's Church was built for a parish that was 
predominantly Italian. In 1914 St. Joseph's was constructed for the Polish community. As 
families prospered they moved into other sections of the community. The process continued 
with newer arrivals from Europe forming the base. 15 By the 1920s the American economy 
began to slacken and the population growth slowed down. The rise and fail of immigration 
closely correlates with the ups and downs of the business cycle. Also about this time the 
city of Chicago Heights began to form a deliberate policy of more stable, gradual growth 
rather than the boom of the previous two decades. 16 

But perhaps the most telling factor in the reduction of immigration in the 1920s 
was the rise of anti-immigration sentiment among native-born Americans. In California this 
emerged with the "Gentlemen's Agreement" to exclude Japanese. Then came the quota 
lavs in 1921 and 1924 designed to restrict immigration from Europe. 17 

Despite a slack in the economy, the need for labor continued and with immigration 
declining, industry turned to other sources for workers. Minorities provided this 
reservoir/ 

The first minority source was Afro-American migrants from the South. This stream 
of migration developed rather steadily in the 1920s as blacks moved into Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and other northern industrial centers. At first the movement into the 
college district was a trickle. In 1920 the black population of Chicago Heights was 3.7 
percent. 18 Most black migrants found employment in local factories, and they settled on 
the East side of Chicago Heights north of The Hill. Another group of blacks were those 
who found employment on the truck-garden farms in the northeastern section of the 
district. They settled in the rural area east of Chicago Heights. 



d A recognition of minorities and their problems is another consequence of the Civil 
Rights struggle of the 1960's. In 1970 the United States Bureau of the Census finally got 
around to identifying and counting such groups in the decennial census of that year. 
According to the Bureau of the Census minorities are blades, Hispanics, Asians or Orientals, 
and American Indians. 
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enroute to points far beyond soon followed. These included the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul; the Baltimore and Ohio; and the Michigan Central. 21 

Now the community was well linked in terms of north and south railroads. In 1887 
the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railroad was built. Construction of this road was of special 
importance to the subsequent industrial development of the region because this railroad 
ran east and west and provided a belt line. Bloom was now located at a railroad crossway 
with excellent connections north and south and east and west. 22 

One significant result was that population began to move north from the 
intersection of Dixie Highway and Sauk Trail to 26th Street and then north toward the 
intersection of the railroads. More important than the population movement was the 
construction of the Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad in the area where the north 
and southbound railroads intersected with the east and west route. This provided a 
railroad switching yard from which freight might be sent in any direction. 

The advantages of such well-developed railroads for commercial development did 
not go unnoticed by developers and city planners like Charles H. Wacker (1856-1929). 
Wacker was the son of a German immigrant like many of the original settlers in the college 
community, his parents having moved to Chicago in 1854/ 

In the 1880s it became clear to Wacker that Chicago's central area would soon become 
too congested to support further industrial expansion. Other outlying areas were needed. 

One of the most attractive was the location of Bloom in southeastern Cook County. He 
formed a syndicate (that is, a small group of investors), purchased 4,000 acres of property 
in Bloom Township and persuaded the village of Bloom to change its name to Chicago 
Heights. A decade later on 23 February 1901 the voters decided to incorporate it as a 
city. 23 

The Chicago Heights Land Association promoted development of the community in 
various ways. In 1893 under Wacker's leadership, the association provided financial 
assistance and a free plant site where the Inland Steel Company located their first steel 
mill. As a member of the committee which planned and promoted the Columbian 
Exposition (Chicago World's Fair) in 1893, he seized the opportunity to advance the 
Chicago Heights Land Association. He did this by providing prizes in the form of land plats 
in Chicago Heights. This stroke eventually came to plague the college in acquisition of land 
on which the main building now sits. 24 

Despite the financial depression of 1893, Chicago Heights's industrial development 
thrived. Located on a firm rock foundation, the area was especially conducive to heavy 
industry. Several large industries followed Inland Steel in locating plants in the 1890s. 
These included the American Manganese Steel Division, the American Brake Shoe 
Company, and the Victor Chemical Works. Though an industrial complex itself, Chicago 
Heights soon became a part of the huge Chicago-Calumet industrial region which 
developed into one of the world's largest heavy industry centers. 



f In appreciation of his remarkable work and untiring efforts in sponsoring and 
developing the Chicago Plan, the Chicago City Council renamed South Water Street, 
Wacker Drive. 
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Bolstering this industrial might was the railroad connection that provided deliverv of 

The magnitude of the area's urbanization becomes clear with a cursory examination of 
the following : three tables. The first table presents the population growl of^Sct 





Bloom 
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Rich 
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Crete 
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Monee 


% 


Dist. 
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1890 


1,514 




1,435 




1,688 




1,309 




5,946 


0.0 


1900 


7,120 


370.2 


1,421 


-0.9 


2.039 


20.7 


1,216 


-7.1 


11,796 


98.3 


1910 


18,339 


157.5 


1,301 


-8.4 


3,278 


60.7 


1,121 


-7.8 


24,039 


103.7 


1920 


24,495 


33.5 


1,417 


8.9 


3,397 


3.6 


1,096 


-2.2 


30,405 


26.4 


1930 


29,337 


19.7 


2,243 


58.2 


4,153 


22.2 


1,014 


-7.4 


36,747 


20.8 


1940 


30,499 


3.9 


2,918 


30.0 


4,210 


1.3 


1,136 


12.0 


38,763 


5.4 



was moving into the northeastern area of SEe Smta^m^? ' ^ T'??" 1 



1890 0.0% 1900 4 2% 

1900 43.2% 1930 -3.9% 

1910 17.2% 1940 -2.8% 



8 With the rapid pace of urbanization in the United States *t th« u„ , * .u 
the Bureau of the Census established a fi^re of 2 500 a f Xfi °u ^ Centmy ' 

urbanization continued to grow th e Bu S t^H a « g a V rban area> ' ^ 
categories. The figure of 2 SSSSSt^ ^ 
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This table also demonstrates two clear conclusions including the rspid rate of 
urbanization for the area from 1890 until 1910. In 1890 the area was rural because 
population in each community was under 2,500. 

By 1900 the area remained rural but 43.2 percent of the population *.vas urban. 
Bloom Township, however, was 56.8 percent urban. By 1910 the entire college district was 
60.4 percent urban. Thus the district became urbanized a decade before the United States 
as a nation. The 1920 census showed for the first time that most Americans ere living 
in cities or communities with populations of more than 2,500. 

Another apparent conclusion was the area's uneven rate of urban growth, after 
1910. After dropping dramatically in 1920, the rate of urbanization actually declined in 
1930 and 1940. The Great Depression of the late '20s and '30s explains much of this 
decline as poverty swept the land and population began to move back into rural areas. 

Urbanization of the area was concentrated in the northeastern corner of Chicago 
Heights. The following table, which indicates the percentage of increase in urbanization for 
each township in the district from 1890 to 1940, demonstrates this concentration: 





Bloom 


Rich 


Crete 


Monee 


1890 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1900 


71.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1910 


7.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1920 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1930 


-4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1940 


-2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



The startling conclusion from this table is that urbanization of the district was 
concentrated in Bloom Township around Chicago Heights while the rest of the district 
remained rural. This urban concentration remained constant from 1900 to 1940. 

This urban concentration affected communities outside Chicago Heights. As 
Chicago Heights became the center of the college region, the other communities developed 
a negative attitude toward this industrial base, despite their economic well being that 
resulted because of the Chicago Heights success. This paradox has prevailed throughout the 
20th century and had a significant bearing on the college during its first 25 years. 26 

Despite the sudden arrival of industrialism the switch was not complete. The 
college district remained an important agricultural area. In the decades following World 
War I, for example, the vegetable acreage of Cook County was three times that of the 
second-leading county in Illinois and ranked high among all counties in the United States. 
The northeastern section of the college district continues to be among the leading regions 
of the state for truck-garden farming in the late 20th century. 27 

Thus the powerful twin forces of industrialism and urbanization which contributed 
so much to the making of the modern United States bore down suddenly and with 
resounding impact on the Prairie State College district. In less than two decades the 
community was transformed from a rural- agrarian to an urban-industrial society. 
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In 1910 excursion trains were run to Flossmoor to encourage settlement. It paid off 
when Flossmoor was incorporated in 1924 and Olympia Fields was incorporated in 
1927. 31 

The game of golf seems to have influenced the naming of Flossmoor. The United 
States Post Office selected the name from a list submitted by the Illinois Central Railroad 
during a name competition contest. Originally in the early 19th century German settlers 
occupied the area, but the name Flossmoor is Scottish, as floss means dew and moor means 
a gentle, rolling countryside, such as that of a golf course. Furthermore, street names like 
Bruce, Burns, Argyle, Douglas and Braeburn are of Scotch origin. 32 

Golf interest also influenced the beginning of Olympia Fields since the village 
surrounds the country club and originally club members resided there. Where Flossmoor 
bears the Scotch influence, Olympia Fields seems to bear an ancient Greek influence. 
Streets in this village like Attica, Arcadia, Ithaca, Parthenon and Achilles allude to ancient 
Greece. Local historians hold that this influence stems from Amos A. Stagg who was a 
believer in the ideals of the Greek Olympic games. 33 

Regardless of the origin of village names,the important fact is that inhabitants were 
upper middle class Americans and not blue collar workers and immigrants like those who 
formed the large segment of the population of Chicago Heights in the early 20th century. 

Residents in the eastern section of Crete Township near the Lincolnshire Country Club 
were also middle class. Thus the college community was taking on another jroup of 
residents in the early 20th century who would give the community a more cosmopolitan 
flavor. 

Technological developments in railroad transportation provided another stimulus 
for population growth in the western section of the area in the 20s. Since the 1890s, cities 
like Chicago, Boston and New York had been turning to electricity to power their intracity 
transportation and replace the horse-drawn stages or omnibuses. Early in the 20th century 
electric power was being applied to interurban railways connecting the suburbs with the 
central city. In the 1920s the Illinois Central constructed an electric interurban line parallel 
with its main railroad line as far as far south as Matteson. Much work was required. The 
tracks had to be elevated and electric power lines constructed overhead. The task was 
completed, and on 7 August 1926 ceremonies were held for the opening of electrical 
interurban train service between Matteson and Chicago. 34 

This event was of special significance for the development of the south suburbs. 
Electric interurbans have certain advantages over steam-operated railroads in that this type 
of train can provide greater frequency of service and a higher average speed because of the 
higher rate of acceleration provided by electricity. In addition this service can provide 
more frequent terminals or stations. After August 1926 it became not only feasible, but 
attractive to move from the city into the suburbs. One could work in the city and live in 
the suburbs. Population grew rapidly in the late '20s along the Illinois Central interurban 
line. 

A second technological development in the '20s influenced the community. This was 
the automobile. The "horseless carriage, 0 however, did not have the effect that railroad 
transportation had at this time. The greatest obstacle to making the automobile more 
popular and thus influential was bad roads. Dixie Highway, the main route from the city, 
was rough and not especially inviting for traffic. So the automobile was to come later. 
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The college community experienced several changes in the two decades between 
the wars. The population continued to grow at a reduced rate, and other sections of the 
district began to attract people of a different strata and from a different place than those 
at the turn of the century. The sordid and unseemly side of society also left its mark. 

Tnus, at the outbreak of World War II, the community which forms the foundation 
of Prairie State College was established. It stems from the prime movements and forces 
that developed the United States and the upper Midwest in the early 19th century. 
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States, more than two-thirds of which were private. 3 The dramatic growth of the public 
junior college is a late 20th century phenomenon. 

Among the first educators to see need for reform of American higher education in 
the late 19th century was Henry Phillip Tappan (1805-1881), first president of the 
University of Michigan. After being admitted as the 26th state in 1837, Michigan 
established the University in 1837 and located the institution at Ann Arbor in 1841. A 
committee of faculty members administered the university for nearly a decade until Tappan 
was sought from New England to serve as president. 4 

A liberal in his approach to higher education, Tappan was influenced by German 
educational organization. He persisted in efforts to df velop a "complete" educational 
system according to the Prussian model, characterized by organization and uniformity. In 
his study of the American college system he held that the first two years of the American 
liberal arts colleges were not collegiate and belonged to the secondary schools. If 
universities could be freed from providing these capstone years of secondary education (the 
first two years of college) they might become "purely universities without any admixture 
of collegial tuition." Though Tappan never developed any concept of the public junior 
college, he contributed ideas for the junior college that were used later. 5 

In the 1880s the University of Michigan took steps toward moving the first two 
years of college training into the high school. Under President James Burill Angell (1829- 
1916), students were admitted into the sophomore class who had completed five years of 
study in the high schools. This experiment, however, was also abandoned. 6 

In 1869 the University of Minnesota was founded and historian, William Watts 
Folwell (1833-1927) was selected to direct the establishment of that university. The 
influence of German educational organization was also strong on Folwell. In his inaugural 
address he pointed to the need for a statewide educational organization resembling that 
of Germany, explaining that Minnesota should develop a three-level scheme of education- 
common schools, colleges and secondary schools, and the university. Like Tappan, Folwell 
believed that the first two years in American colleges and universities were actually 
secondary in nature. In his "Minnesota Plan" for the educational structure of the state he 
included grades 11 through 14 in his college department. This department may very well 
have been the first public four-year junior college in the nation. 7 

Further development of the junior college concept came in the 1890s from William 
Rainey Harper. The term Junior College may very well have originated with Harper. Born 
in New Concord, Ohio, Harper earned his Baccalaureate degree at Muskingum college and 
at the age of 19 received a Doctor of Philosophy degree from Yale University. A Hebraic 
scholar of the first rank, Harper taught Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theological Seminary 
in Chicago before Yale appointed him professor of Semitic languages in 1886. Having 
provided foundation money in terms of millions of dollars, John Davison Rockefeller (1839- 
1937), appointed Harper to preside over his university in 1891, and during his first decade 
as president Harper developed his ideas of the junior college. 8 

There is no doubt that Harper contributed much to development of the junior 
college concept but he has been given the accolade of the "father of the junior college," and 
this, in view of the evidence, may be a bit exaggerated. 

Harper never developed a clear concept of the junior college in terms of its purposes 
and functions. His interest in the junior college idea stemmed largely from his greater 
concern with the complete reorganization of American education. Within this concern for 
reorganization was his aim of founding a "graduate university," which he hoped the 
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University of Chicago would become. So his concern for the upward extension of the hi*h 
school was conditioned largely by his desire to build an "empire" fHT5Sl2S^ 
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they needed a president to guide the institution through the first difficult years. For advice 
they sought Andrew Dickson White (1832-1918), the eminent educator, historian and 
diplomat who had served as the first President of Cornell University. Without hesitation, 
White recommended one of his former students, David Starr Jordan (1851-1931), who was 
serving as president of Indiana T diversity. 

A native of New York state, Jordan took his undergraduate training at Cornell 
where he came under White's influence. After further training at Indiana Medical College 
and Butler University, Jordan taught at Indianapolis High School before an appointment 
to Butler as a biology professor. Indiana sought him in 1879 to head its department of 
natural science and appointed him president in 1885. A recognized natural science scholar 
in his own right, he went to Palo Alto in 1891 to become the first president of Stanford. 13 

Until late in the 20th century, private universities in the United States were hardly 
strongholds for popular education. In this respect, Jordan, as president of what later 
became one of the leading private universities in the country, presented a rather 
unexpected viewpoint in the need for the expansion of public education. 

He seemed to echo Thomas Jefferson in this respect. Jordan shared Jefferson's views 
in many ways, especially in terms of democracy. In Jordan's autobiography, The Days of 
a Man, he wrote that he had been a "very busy man, living meanwhile three more or less 
independent lives; first, and for the love of it, that of a naturalist and explorer; second, also 
for the love of it, that of a teacher; and third, from the sense of duty, that of a minor 
prophet of Democracy." Indeed, in his views on popular education he was no minor 
prophet of democracy. He argued that American education needed to be "fitted to 
individual needs." 

In the late 19th century only a small minority of Americans enjoyed the privilege or 
opportunity of a higher education, and only a somewhat larger minority enjoyed even a 
secondary education. This was largely due, Jordan believed, to restrictive high school and 
college curricula. Jordan, however, believed, as he stated in Jeffersonian terms, that the 
"democracy of the intellect" implied that all men could be "made better and stronger" by 
more extensive formal education. 14 

As early as 1895 Jordan spoke for an extensive broadening of the secondary and 
college curricula. American education needed to be more "useful" and "practical." The 
Stanford president stated that "education is needed in the business of living." He said that 
a person "is worth more to the community and more to himself in proportion as he realizes 
his native possibilities." Preparation for an occupation, according to Jordan, was essential 
for individual effectiveness Each person must "do well the work he has to do. Whether 
in engineering problems or financial organization, whether in pure science or in 
an.. .whatever is done should be done wisely and well." 15 

Accomplishing these educational needs, Jordan believed, necessitated the inclusion 
of more science and applied science courses in the curriculum because education needed 
to be more useful and practical to adjust the individual to the changing environment. 
More students needed to graduate from high school and college because education was 
required for "the business of living," Jordan argued. To this end Jordan provided Stanford's 
leadership in allowing California high schools to be flexible in their course offerings in 
terms of admission to Stanford. 16 Jordan feared that American universities were 
neglecting undergraduate teaching, primarily freshmen and sophomores. 17 

It comes as no surprise that Jordan supported a reform of the educational structure 
to favor a public, statewide junior college system to accommodate these needs. He 
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considered the junior college the most important link in the California educational svstem 
He therefore used his prestige as president of Stanford University to advocate S ishTem 
of a statewide junior college system in California. 18 advocate establishment 

A* President of a university, prestigious as it might be, there were limitation, on 
how much Jordan could do besides state his views and after the * J t J™" 300115 on 
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Thus in California, with the leadership of two educators who had close ties to the 
Midwest, the first statewide public junior college system was established. 

Early Illinois Public Junior Colleges, 1920-1941 

After establishing the first public junior college in the United States at Joliet in 1902, 
Illinois founded only one other junior college during the next two decades. There were 
seven public junior colleges operating in the state when World War II began. All but one 
of these institutions were within 50 miles of Chicago, all evolved from high school districts 
and all but one was created without an enabling act to provide their legality. 

With the founding of the American Association of Junior Colleges in 1920, the 
institution of the American junior college apparently gained recognition. At least the 
concept of the junior college as a separate institution offering two years of college study 
gained approval. 

There was anticipation that the movement was on the verge of widespread 
advancement because this definition was modified slightly in 1925 to include the statement 
that "the junior college may, and is likely to, develop a different type of curriculum suited 
to the larger and ever-changing civic, social, religious and vocational needs of the entire 
community in which the college is located." 22 

Although the junior college may have become recognized as a separate institution 
by 1920, the movement both nationally and at the Illinois state level resembled a 
hodgepodge and conglomeration. The American Association of Junior Colleges was an 
organization representing all kinds of two-year institutions. There were public and private 
colleges, upward-extended high schools and decapitated four-year colleges, institutions with 
traditional curriculums and institutions with fairly comprehensive course offerings. Some 
members of the association viewed their institutions as "genuine colleges," while others 
viewed theirs as "glorified high schools." 

In 1921 there were 207 junior colleges only 70 of which were public institutions. By 
1930 the total had grown to about 450 but most of them were still private. In 1940, there 
were 610 colleges of which less than half, 258, were public institutions. Thus, by the 
outbreak of World War II, the public junior college movement had slackened. 23 

In 1920 there were two public colleges in Illinois. Among the nine private 
institutions were at least five categories. There were three seminaries for young women: 
Monticello at Godfrey, Frances Shimer at Mt. Carroll and the College of St. Francis at 
Joliet. There were two technical colleges: Lewis Institute in Chicago, and Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute ju 1 ''or branch at Peoria. There were also two teacher-training 
colleges: Mallinckrodt at Wilmette, and North Park at North Park. MacCormack College 
was a business training institution in Chicago; and Elmherst Junior College was a pre- 
theological training school at Elmherst. The public junior colleges were Joliet and Crane, 
which was established in 1911 in Chicago, where it became the foundation of the Chicago 
City College system. 24 

Between 1920 and 1940 the junior college movement in Illinois expanded through 
the creation of nine colleges, five public and four private. Two public junior colleges that 
opened in 1924 were LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby and Morton at Cicero. Thornton Junior 
College at Harvey opened in 1927, and Lyons Junior College opened in 1919 at LaGrange. 
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enabling act 9 December 1931 that stated, "whereas, the power of such board to manage 
and maintain the junior college heretofore established has been questioned, and any 
question of such power should be removed immediately, therefore an emergency exists, 
and this act shall take effect upon its passage." 29 With this law at least the Chicago City 
Junior College was legal. 

The General Assembly solved one problem for the Chicago City Junior College but 
another critical issue remained. The Great Depression that struck the United states in 1929 
paralyzed the American economy, and among the hardest hit areas were American cities. 
The nation's second largest city was no exception. With unemployment mounting and 
property tax payments declining sharply the city faced the bitter task of reducing expenses. 

Education funds needed to be cut, and since the city junior college was an appendage 
to the public school system it seemed logical to include them in major cutbacks. So the 
city junior college closed on 12 July 1933. 30 

In March 1933, a new administration calling itself the New Deal moved into the federal 
government at Washington. Among drastic measures taken to pull the country out of the 
depression, were huge Federal spending programs. Included were sums for education, and 
the Civil Works Educational Service. 

With funds from this source, a new Chicago City Junior College emerged. The college 
had one branch in downtown Chicago on South Michigan Avenue and another on the west 
side of the city in quarters secured through the courtesy of Lewis Institute. 

The Civil Works Educational Service intended to offer educational opportunities at 
the junior college level for those who otherwise could not secure such opportunities. In 
January 1934, the city junior college was reopened with three branches. Each branch was 
to offer programs of general education for between 1,000 and 1,500 students. 31 

The enabling act of December 1931 which provided legality for the Chicago City 
Junior College, was a serious reminder to the remaining five downstate public junior 
colleges that their legality was in jeopardy. Despite their similarities and being within 50 
miles of Chicago, there was very little coalescence and coordination. They had common 
interests but no formal organization to take their battle to the General Assembly for an 
enabling law. But, despite their disparity and the throes of the Depression, they managed 
to remain open and to serve local students. 

They had another common bond in the intercollegiate athletic conference. One of 
the characteristics of interscholastic athletic conferences is that they tend to bind together 
similar institutions within a rather closely defined geographical area. 

For some time LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby, Joliet, Morton, Lyons and Thornton had been 
engaged in interscholastic athletic competition. On 11 January 1936 these colleges, 
together with representatives from Morgan Park, Elgin, George Williams College, Proviso, 
St. Procopius College and Chicago Normal, met at the Central YMCA in Chicago and 
formed an Illinois Junior College Conference.* With its rules and regulations this 



Through the efforts of Richard B. Jensen (1928-1979), longtime Prairie State College 
teacher and administrator who procured them, these records are held in the archives at 
Prairie State College. They include minutes of conference meetings from March 1936 
through 1951 when the conference disbanded; Year End Reports, 1936-1950; Illinois 
Junior College Conference tournaments 1937-1949; and Correspondence 1936-1951. 
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conference was patterned after the Big Ten. Attending this conference's meetings were 
deans of public junior colleges who discussed their common problems, especially mVlack 

Present *Z?£*Z * e ab — of any statewide organization o 

represent the downstate public junior colleges. These meetings produced the Illinois 
Association of Junior Colleges, which, for the next 30 years led the struggle Tor juSta 
college recognition and respectability in Illinois. 32 S J 

With the Illinois Association of Junior Colleges leading the struggle the General 

taSSST ^ S T ° nd "fft 5 31 May 1937 £0 legit ^ ize * e downSate pubUc 
T C0ll T eges - ^e law prescribed different procedures for establishing public junior 
colleges Large districts "may, after seeking the advice of the superintendent of Sc 
msmictron, establish, manage and provide for the maintenance of not more than one jCio 
coUege » such district, consisting of or offering not more than two years of r S 
SdZi b » y ° nd ^ f0Ur I™* of ^niied high schools'on the od^ 
n?nl f f ^ Seekmg ^ advice of superintendent of pubhc instruction 
provide by resolution that a proposition for the establishment and maintenance of such a 
junior college be submitted to the legal voters of such school district at any general or 
special election held in such school district." 33 general or 

There remained some doubt about 'the constitutionality of the new act however 
The governor permitted the law to become elective without signature. Three SonXlater 
Attorney General Otto Kerner (1908-1976) ruled on the question of postgraduate work L 
&e high school. In an opinion dated 12 October 1937, he ruled that a non h£i School 
to ?Z ****** miti0n ° f 3 high SCh ° 01 &* d ™* ™*« 16 years of age wKshed 

^szl::vr: e \ hecause ±e compuisory at ^ ndance ia - 

Sv St nfiHnn ; T 6 ^ h0W6Ver ' 3 n ° n - high sch001 dis * ict c °" ld 

legally pay the tuition of post-graduate students beyond the age of 16 years 34 The law 

was upheld. This meant that future junior college development m Illinois would take place 
in the existing high school districts, for at least three decades. P 

At least two studies have been made on the development of the Illinois junior 
coUege system. Meisterheim and Hardin agree that the main reason for tne S of more 

S£XE^ k of leadership and lack of tatere * whereas * «K 

Hardin further holds that excessive localism — that ij, the desire of local <rhnnl 

^ 4 ° S - fi5Cal — on the part of Illinois 
Some high school districts like Bloom, for example, expressed an interest in the '20s 
ma junior college, but the momentum was simply not there to carr^om tiie ventvfre 
SSZr5^ t 1 SK? Ston — d ^ 1 A -erican ^^SS 

ToUe^es IrLfv ^ n ?, hlgh Sch °° ls ' t0 say nothin S about starting junior 

colleges It may be no comcidence that one opened in the '30s but disbanded withm three 
years fi Nevertheless when World War II struck, the Illinois public juidor^Tm^^t 

United States. They were all upward extensions of public high schools. 
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Thus, the junior college concept emerged essentially from reforms in higher 
education that developed late in the 19th century. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION UNDER SIEGE 



late in ^^^^i^T^ u WorM War " 3nd Sign ^ of * e P eace Katies 
late in 1945 the United States, then the most powerful nation in the world looked 
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By Pearl Harbor Day, American junior colleges were moving toward broader 
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contintTT mea !T, e ' u™^ n6W ° ff6rin ^ were so suc^ssful ^Tffi1S£ 
continued and expanded them after the war. 1 colleges 

afW . With J™ or community colleges moving in this new direction in the first decade 
after the war, a wave of students headed for colleges and universities. BeMnd these nsW 
enrollments were also social and economic changes taking place 8 
There was an increased recognition among young people of the importance of 
higher education, and a large part of this enrollment came from die 10 mZn^r more 
returning service people taking advantage of Public Law 7 -346 Semen's 
Readjustment Act or G.I. Bill of Rights). This law, passed on 22 June 1944 wa^tended 
veteran -T^ * ^ ^ M1 COnta ™d pn^ThS 

"orees3 UP CdUC3ti0n Where ft had been **P* b y ser^ce°in S 

,H„™ Another ( fac L tor 1 was A e dramatic outburst of scientific knowledge and the 
advancement of technology with its insatiable demand for new skiUs.Xnew posMon of 

^.S^Zffi^ V nited states after * e war made 

The Federal Government Recommends Junior Colleges 

With hundreds of thousands of Americans crowding into colleges and universities 
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President Harry S. Truman (1884-1972) called for an evaluation. On 13 July 1946 
he appointed a Commission on Higher Education and charged its members with the task 
of "examining the functions of higher education in our democracy and the means by which 
they can best be performed." Several leading educators studied the problem and issued a 
six- volume report on 11 December 1947. Their main conclusion was that American higher 
education needed the development of community colleges for help in meeting its 
problems. 4 

The commission selected three primary goals for higher education. They were: (1) 
education for a fuller realization of democracy in every phase of living, (2) education for 
international understanding and cooperation, and (3) education for the application of 
creative imagination and trained intelligence to the solution of social problems and to the 
administration of public affairs. 5 

The main problem facing higher education, according to the Commission, was that 
"the educational task is partly a matter of numbers to be educated and partly one of the 
kind of education that is to be provided. We shall have to educate more of our people at 
each level of the educational program, and we shall have to devise patterns of education 
that will prepare them more effectively than in the past for responsible roles in modern 
society." Furthermore, "the American people should set as their ultimate goal," said the 
commission, "an educational system in which at no level-high school, college, graduate 
school, or professional school-will a qualified individual in any part of the country 
encounter an insuperable economic barrier to the attainment of the kind of education 
suited to his aptitudes and interests." The commission went on to state that "the time has 
come to make education through the 14th grade available in the same v/ay that high school 
education should be available in public institutions to all youth for the traditional freshman 
and sophomore years or for the traditional two-year junior college course." 6 

Meeting these needs would require a radical adjustment for higher education. 
"American colleges and universities," states the report, "must envision a much larger role 
for higher education in the national life. They can no longer consider themselves merely 
the instrument for producing an intellectual elite; they must become the means by which 
every citizen, youth and adult is enabled and encouraged to carry his education as far as 
his capacities permit." As one means of achieving expansion of educational opportunity, 
the commission recommended development and enlargement of the junior college concept 
to include a community orientation. "They ... (community colleges) will be mainly local 
or regional in scope," the commission stated, "and should be locally controlled, though they 
should be carefully planned to fit into a comprehensive statewide system of higher 
education. They will derive much of their support from the local community, 
supplemented by aid from state funds." The commission suggested the name community 
college. "It may have various forms of organization," reported the commission, "and may 
have curricula of various lengths. Its dominant feature is its intimate relations to the life 
of the community it serves." 7 

The commission went further to spell out how community colleges would carry out 
their roles. "First, the community college must make frequent surveys of its community so 
that it can adapt its program to the educational needs of its full-time students. These 
needs are both general and vocational. Second, since the program is expected to serve a 
cross section of the youth population, it is essential that consideration be given not only 
to apprentice training, but also to cooperative procedures which provide older students 
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Illinois Higher Education Has No Plan and No Program 

Illinois public junior colleges continued the pattern of slow, sporadic development 
out of high school districts with a minimum of state funding and no statewide planning 
from 1940 to 1958. There was simply no plan and no program. Despite lack of support, 
five colleges were established during this period, three under the patronage of the 
University of Illinois extension program in the late '40s and two others completely on their 
own in the '50s. 

The General Assembly authorized a survey of all higher education facilities in 
Illinois. George A. Works (1877-1957), of the University of Chicago and adviser to the 
State Finance Department, was placed in charge. To undertake the junior college portion 
of the survey, he called upon his colleague Leonard V. Koos (1881-1976), one of the 
leading authorities in the country on junior college education. Not unlike the president's 
commission three years later which surveyed higher education in the nation, the major 
portion of the report dealt with the junior college. This section was entitled: "The Junior 
College in Illinois," which appeared in the final report with few minor changes. 13 

In preparing his report, Koos had the assistance of three Illinois junior college 
educators. They were Frank A. Jensen, b superintendent of LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College; Oscar Corbell, superintendent of Centralia Township High 
School and Junior College; and Leland Medscker, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Occupational Research in the Chicago Public Schools. 14 

Professor Koos submitted his report in November 1944 and it was published within 
the Works Commission Report of January 1945. There were nine recommendations in the 
Works Report: (1) The state should encourage, not merely permit, the establishment and 
maintenance of a system of local public junior colleges. (2) Junior college policy should 
favor local public junior colleges. (2) Junior college policy should favor local public junior 
colleges rather than state junior colleges. (3) Encouragement should be extended to 
districts or areas in which a minimum junior college enrollment of 175-200 students could 
be expected. (4) The state should continue the policy of encouraging close articulation 
between the junior college and the high school. (5) The junior college should be tuition 
free. (6) A generous program of state aid should be allocated. (7) Since only few junior 
college students continue their formal education beyond the junior college, the policies of 
junior colleges should foster development of terminal programs. (8) The agency respon- 
sible for general supervision of junior colleges should be the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Control, however, should remain in local boards of education. (9) A State 
Board of Higher Education should be formed, which would have responsibility for 
formulating criteria for establishment of public junior colleges. 15 



b Frank A. Jensen (1878-1947) was the father of Richard B. Jensen, longtime teacher 
and administrator of Prairie State College. Gerald W. Smith (1928-1979), original 
executive secretary of the Illinois Junior College Board, describes Frank Jensen as a 
"pioneer in the development of the Illinois Junior College system." 
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in 1945^he r r;w hOWeVer ' ^ action ' In ** 64th General Assembly 

in 1945, die report's recommendations were embodied in Senate Bill 153, but the bill never 

generated momentum. The bill passed the Senate, but was read once in the House and 
died without coming to a vote. It seemed quite clear that Illinois was not going to So 
much about junior colleges. 16 s s 

a nH ,h«?^ er th - an ^^ Stablishment of Joliet Junior College under the influence of Harper 
rn W ^ mverSlty °f Chicago, no university in Illinois expressed much interest in the junior 
college movement. This contrasted to California where the University at Berkeley £32 
Lange and Stanford under Jordan took interest and provided leadership taE a 
tatewide system. The University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana, on the orher haXook 

SlSS P ,° Sm ° n ? regard t0 jUni ° r C ° Uege m ° v ement. It never opposed juSor 
colleges but had never done much to support them either. 

This attitude changed dramatically when thousands of World War II veterans 

ln^rt t0 f^, ^ Seeldng t0 enter College - M ^ °f *em looked toward "he 
University of Illinois. In March 1946 the university was faced with abo7 2 3 000 
applications for the fall term. The maximum capacity It Champaign-uZna was 16 000 
Something needed to be done. The university turned to junior colleges for he£ ?7 

This sudden recognition of the junior college and its prospects for higher education 

inr?L ^^/T ^ Pr ° V0St C ° leman R - Griffith (1893 P 1966) m jluaty 1945 
mtelhgendy developed system of junior colleges," he wrote, "will strengthen fie state? 

tie weaS f "fT ° f ^ faCtS regarding * e ^ ^ S 

n ni 7 1 '^f- ^ SCh ° 01 SyStem and ^ outl °° k for the post-war world the 
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S^^dZSf 8 ? ?r h l0Cated ^ eXiSting high SCh ° 01 disttte o" 
£ r rat« n th % ? V J SUp P orted b y d) appropriate increases in the existing 
tax rates in the districts intending to initiate junior college extensions of the high school 

oTHasiS 

on tne basis of a stated amount per unit of daily attendance " 18 

t.«M. ^ S ? nC£ K? f S6Veral d6CadeS fa relation to Illinois P ubIic Junior colleges was 

estaS m ^T d ' N T ±e Universi * WOuld take leadershi P and aSa to Ae 
establishment of a statewide system of junior college n an effort to reduce the ntimerous 
applications to the University of Illinois. numerous 

In 1946, 31 high school extension centers operating under auspices of the Universitv 

o° 3 iT th y° Ugho f u the state - ™at year they had a combmed enrS 

Bv 1 94 nnf - P ° PUlanty ° f ^? Se W8h SCh ° 01 6Xtension centers > ^wever, soon waneS 
By 1948 only nine centers enrolling 700 students were in operation. By 1948-1949 all the 
centers had discontinued. Mounting enrollments were relieved thanks to the sudden 
creation of junior college extensions. 19 SUdden 

Although short lived, the high school extension centers were important to the junior 
college development. Of the 31 centers, three were reorganized by 
junior colleges. These were Moline, Danville and Elgin. 

With the closing of the extension centers Illinois public junior colleges were thrown 
back on their own resources. A cursory examination of legislation between 19^3 an d^ 9^? 
mdicates that the junior colleges were neglected. Only in the '50s did the GeneZ 
Assembly get around to providing any financial assistance for local colleges 
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In the '40s only two junior college laws were enacted. In 1943 the legislature 
provided a law to allow school districts to hold a proposition on whether to tax at a certain 
rate for maintaining their junior colleges. This was set in 1943 at 35 cents on a hundred 
dollars' valuation for educational purposes and 15 cents for junior college building 
purposes. This was revised slightly in 1945. 20 

In the '50s, however, each of the first four sessions of the General Assembly dealt 
with the junior colleges and enacted legislation which helped the movement. A turning 
point was reached in 1951. Enactment of House Bill No. 472 on 11 July boosted the junior 
colleges in four ways. It amended the school code making the junior colleges part of the 
common public school system, meaning that junior colleges were at least recognized as part 
of public education. Second, it prescribed a uniform procedure with respect to a necessary 
referendum for all districts which proposed to establish junior colleges. Third, high school 
districts without junior colleges were authorized to determine by referendum if they wished 
to vote a tax to pay the tuition of their high school graduates who wanted to attend a 
junior college in the state. And last, if no high school district in a county had a population 
of 10,000, one junior college could be established for the entire county. For most junior 
colleges this legisladon represented a step forward. Now junior college advocates believed 
that the next step, state funding, could be only a matter of time. 21 

In 1953, the only junior college legislation enacted was to protect Joliet Junior 
College from abolishment in the event that the high school district chose to reorganize into 
a new community unit. 

The real boost for junior colleges came in 1955 when the General Assembly 
provided state funding. The law provided that "any school district maintaining a 
recognized junior college ... shall be entitled to claim an apportionment for the school year 
of 1954-1955 and for each school year thereafter of $100 for each resident in attendance." 
At long last, junior colleges were not only recognized but the state was actually giving 
them financial support. There was a minor frustration in that they tried to obtain $200 per 
student, but were given $100. But in 1957 the General Assembly did raise the level to 
$200 per student. 22 

Thus, between 1940 and 1958 five public junior colleges were formed. Three of 
these emerged under the aegis of the University of Illinois extension centers while the other 
two came out of local initiatives to meet the increasing demand for post-high school 
education. 

In terms of curriculum, these five colleges, like all the Illinois public junior colleges 
preceding them, essentially offered transfer programs to be applied toward baccalaureate 
degrees. The addition of only five public junior colleges at a time when population was 
growing and college enrollments were mounting, is hardly rapid growth. The question 
arises: Why didn't Illinois develop a public junior college system at a faster pace? 

The overall status of public education in Illinois at the end of World War II does 
much to explain the slow development of the junior college movement from 1940 to 1958. 
There had been an ongoing debate for nearly 50 years about the status of higher education 
in relation to the state government structure. At one extreme were the universities which 
desired complete autonomy and freedom from the bounds of state government, while at 
the other extreme were certain state government reformers who desired to have public 
higher education placed in a department where it would be treated 
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rave ny been r JSSfST * ^V"*' ^ SUCh M or 8 anizati °nal structure there would 
nI!Jr u dlfference between *e Education Department and the Highway 
Department or the Agriculture Department. 23 nignway 
At the close of World War II, higher education in Illinois consisted of six four-vear 
ctTff n T ? stitutions - ™ ese deluded five teachers' colleges: ffi a 
Carbondale; Northern at DeKalb; Western at Macomb; Eastern at Charleston 2d iZofs 

* e apogee was * e sixth ™ n > * e w 

Emolhn^^ 

cha U nldT ^ bu " aders fr °ua Carbondale urged that the SL of SoShem be 

cobles had rSbS J ™« ° n ^ f3Ct Aat ^ 30 -uth_ 

counoes had no hberal arts college, either public or private, and that there were no 

facilities for professional or technical education other than that of teacNng The rtlLed 

teto that the inhabitants of southern iKnoto were financially ^StJ^^ 

region for their education than people hi other parts of the state 

,w . ? i? 43 3 ? lll , WaS introduced in ^ General Assembly to accomplish this but it w» 
defeated. This setback aroused bitterness, and sectional lines were fomS2SX S 

TZSEF** Hi8hW3y NOrth ° f h ^ ~» ^ • and' S 
Acrimony carried to the halls of the General Assembly where a senator who 
sponsored the bill to create a University at Southern Illinois, oppoLd a bUl for a S£ 
SK^SSSf H °r ver '\ com P^i- was reached. Soutiiern flZ fr^E^X 
right to expand beyond its teacher education courses. It was allowed to provide liberal and 
vocational education but it could not provide instruction Z^^t^ S l^ 
medicine, dentastxy pharmacy, engineering or agriculture. This training would remaL ai 
the University of Illinois for several years at least. 25 

Confronted with this ominous issue of Southern Illinnk it .t^u 
surprise thar the University of Ulinois fe., i, M^Tde^S^ Z£ 
m the junior college movement. g leaaer 

^ 0 ?f r f0Ur teachers ' colle 8 es were more ambivalent. They were suDDortive bur 
dkh Screase ™S £ T ° f ^ r6VenUe a PP orti oned to higher education 

^™JAtSs^ were reluctant to share ^ r ™ 

,n^nl lem T tai Z f d s J econdar y education problems were other issues that needed 

No untS SSa^S ^ aW , attenti ° n ^ fr ° m ±e P ublic Junior college n ! vemem 
iNot until 1V43 did high schools receive state aid of $2 per pupil 

Wn ? ? W3S * e , Pr ° blem 0f P rolif «ation of school districts. Illinois had lone 
SSSoM^ Stat6S Wi ? 1 the m ° St Spedal distrktS of 311 ^ in the nation In 1945 
InH J i nn ?5 T" 1 r* 11>955 SCh ° 01 distdcts ' of wh ich 9,405 had only one teacher 
and 4,100 had 10 or fewer students enrolled. In the same year there were Tsc 13 162 
districts which enrolled no students at all and merely maintained tJlegal exi Lee by 
ttansferrmg and transporting their few pupils to schools in neighboring diS 2 " Su ch 
mefficiency cried out for reorganization, and as long as the junior college was tied to tne 
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high school, and the high school's own existence was in jeopardy, it comes as no surprise 
that consideration of junior colleges was put aside. 

The city of Chicago dominated the movement in terms of enrollment through the 
'50s. Downstate junior college enrollments did not equal those in Chicago until well into 
the '60s. In 1960 the Chicago to downstate ratio was 65-35 and by 1965 it was still 55-45. 
The private junior colleges of which there were many, were not always strongly behind the 
public institutions, especially when it came to seeking state support. Then there were those 
within the movement who argued the advantages of waiting for the state to assume the 
whole burden. 28 Indeed, many within the movement itself bear responsibility for the slow 
pace of development between 1940 and 1958. 

This rather disjointed status of public education, however, was really not as 
neglected during the decades immediately following World War II as it might seem. 
Recommendations of the Works Commission were put aside, but study and analysis contin- 
ued. 29 

Out of the Commission on Higher Education would come recommendations that 
would become law providing for a comprehensive statewide system of higher education in 
which the junior college would hold an integral part. 

Though the Illinois public junior college movement proceeded slowly between 1940 
and 1958, within the next two decades this movement would expand dramatically. Within 
this milieu, Bloom Community College (Prairie State College) came into being. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



A JUNIOR COLLEGE IS FOUNDED 



1Q , n Ti l e ™ hi S h sch ° o1 districts that spawned the Illinois public junior collezes from 
1940 to 962 were "cradles of a junior colleje." Bloom Township High Schoof wWch 
created Bloom Community College (Prairie State College), the 13th public junior cotee 

S£5 what was ±e origin of A high ^^SZ SZ 



The Cradle of a Junior College 

lft^fi Jtl hhC 6duca ? on be * an at Ae elementary level in Bloom Township and traces to 

KKSh^H?? ? r i ch00 u District 1 formed to educate children wh ° 

uvea m Chicago Heights and Columbia Heights, which was later named Steeer 1 
in^ ♦ Bl °°? Townshi P Hi g h School trace to about 1895 when the eighth erade 

teaching a few students at the high school level. The^ people Sght 
otherwise have been unable to continue their education. 

High school classes were held on this basis between 1898 and 1900 until * 
referendum 21 May 1900 established Bloom Township High ScCl^oLfcLl 

Since the mid-19th century the township was the basis for local government 

s^t^llluT 5 - ^ alS ° b6Came ^ o^nSonTb™; 

several new high schools. A township high school allows for several separate erade school 

purchase of a four-acre site south and west of the Lincoln and DixTHignwa tater eetion 
for a htgh school. Just before Thanksgiving 19 01 classes began in fc'S'SS 

For the first decade classes consisted of less than 10 students' Bv 10ns 
e^Ch^gr raPWly ' ^ ^ * e b °°^ P-^Sff S Z 8 
«d^^^ 

SSSr* SCh ° 01 -™ » - **« ^ ltXn U ^oa"a S 
ofieting^ 

To accommodate students from the area beyond Chicago t., 
provided to places like Glenwood, Homewood, Flossmoo Ste^r and * th IS 

of Steger expanded, the Bloom district annexed the area of Stege loXf^Caf 
The district designation was changed to District 206, Cook and Wil comities < ' * 
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In terms of curriculum during the first three decades, Bloom High School presented 
a program of courses weighted in f avor of college preparatory subjects such as English, 
Latin, mathematics and history, yet most graduates did not go on to college. 

These subjects were geared to middle class males. Children of immigrants were 
poorly represented. Many sons of immigrant parents had to work to help support the 
family and, thus, many of these boys did not complete eighth grade. 

High school training for girls was also inadequate, and the high school attendance 
of blacks during the 1920s was minimal. Between 1923 and 1928 there were only five 
black graduates. 5 This was not unusual for a growing suburban high school in the '20s. 

The rapid increase in enrollment during the early '20s created the need for more 
space, so plans for a new building were undertaken. In the spring of 1928 the board asked 
for a referendum to approve four issues: location of a site for a new high school; purchase 
of the site; building a new school; and $760,000 of bonds for the project. About 1,400 
voters, or one-seventh of the electorate, approved all four proposals by a two to one 
margin. 6 

Construction had barely begun when the stock market crash of October 1929 
signaled the beginning of the Great Depression. Complications arose. A declining economy 
and unpaid taxes provided fuel for factions who originally opposed the new building. "It's 
a white elephant," some had said. Others said it "was an eye-sore." Despite objections and 
the cost over-rides, the building was completed in 1934. The location was far from the 
center of Chicago Heights where the original high school was located. Population was 
moving north in the township and location in this area meant being able to accommodate 
future population growth. 

The building was distinctive for its type of architecture. This style 50 years later 
gained recognition as "the first building in the south suburbs to be named to the National 
Register of Historic sites ... because of its 'art deco* architecture." 7 

Less than six months before completion of the new building, Superintendent Boyer, 
who had led the high school for a quarter of a century, died. The new leader was Roswell 
C. Puckett (1886-1939), a native of Rock Rapids, Iowa. Puckett earned his baccalaureate 
degree in engineering at the University of Iowa and a master's degree from Columbia 
University. He returned to the University of Iowa for his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
When Puckett assumed the superintendency the depression was at its depth. 

A deflated economy compelled the district to watch finances closely as tax payments 
declined. Tuition from out-of-district students was scrutinized and those wishing to attend 
out of district schools were frowned upon. WPA projects were welcomed. These projects 
provided federal funds to paint walls and improve the school grounds. 8 

The depressed economy also affected the curriculum as enrollment increased in 
industrial arts courses. Apprentice training courses were installed and programs in 
distributive education were instituted in cooperation with the state department of 
vocational training. More attention was given to home economics courses as enrollment 
nearly doubled. Standards, however, were not lowered. In fact, they were upgraded in 
terms of college preparation. A grade of 80 was required for recommendation to college 
without an entrance examination. 9 

Another economy change was the attempt to reorganize the township on a unit 
basis; that is, a district including all public schools from kindergarten through the 12th 
grade. Such a move would reduce costs. School directors of six grade school districts 
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approached the Bloom board on this issue in July 1933. The board felt that this would be 
wlrnoSe^o^ 8 S ° ^ b ° ard Pl3Ced Ae reS ° luti0n on file "e 6 

one of S^S^^^£Z*« 1 ^ ^ 

Superintendent Puckett died in September 1939, and after a two-month cearch a 
successor was found. Raymond D. Meade (1898-1968) took over in December and 
provided leadership for the next eight years through the tnroes of World War U ZZe 

TemW H * Ua b Tu m ° V u d 3t 3 ^ ^ °& his P a ^nts to Oklahoma 
LSwrT^ ^ C ° llege edUCati ° n When he enlisted ta * e United States Ar^y 
pHnr ri , I ' nSm ? fr01 ? Pnvate t0 lieutenant colonel. After the war he resumedSs 
education taking a baccalaureate degree from the University of Oklahoma Unon 
completion of his master's degree at the University of Chicago he entered school 
ad^anon serving extensively in administrative positions in OUahoL Nebraska and 
at West High School in Aurora, 111., before his appointment to head Blool 

World War II affected Bloom High School in several ways. First was in curriculum 
On the night that the United States declared war on Germany and Japan, SLI S 

££15 %t? T SeiViCeS t0 ** W3r effort and a PP lied » offer grotL schooltS 
Zwrc Trammg program. Short programs in compliance with the War Man 

Power Commission were offered. Distributive education courses were offered as ; were othe? 
merchandismg courses in conjunction with the State Board for ^ Vocationa Eauca^n 
designed "to aid merchants in building up adequate sales personnel - Spedal Sn 
however, was focused on the development of a vocational education progTamt se^e Sie 
oS^c^T^ ^ -iafeconomra^ 

meetin g L swer°e f iSdT ° f ^ ™ To deal this issue several 

1942 ±e^^!^%7 h lf 0n ' B1 °° m T C3lled UP ° n t0 SCrve more students - m 
^ come to Bfoom tJ h 1 °°i Pr0gram was dlscon ^d. Most of these students chose 
to come to Bloom Students from the northern and western section of Rich townshin 
became uiterested in attending Bloom. To meet these demands bus service was £S£d 
west to Frankfort; south to the outskirts of Monee- east to Dver TnH an H^7u 
Heights; and north to Homewood. The bus dlS Z^mJ&Z^Ste 
with routes that extended to 100 miles. 13 q 



Suburbia and Separatism 



Historically the years following great wars are difficult for institutions During 
tiiese periods problems and issues arise in the process of readjustment Hm^thaS 
ssuef Onea^in^^r f °^\^^ "> Bloom High ScLoTffcedto 

SUVS Itd^r \ hi8h H SCh001 

umportance,wastheprocessofseparatism; m 

from Bloom and the establishment of high schools of their own. c °n™umties 
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The original high school building for 18 years remained a source of concern and 
consternation to the community. After the high school vacated this building it continued 
to be used for various activities. During 1934 and 1935 the place was used as a recreation 
center. From 1935 to 1943 it was a center for WPA work projects; and from 1943 it was 
a gymnasium for organized recreation supervised by the Park Board. The basement was 
a well-patronized youth center called "The Morgue." The Bloom high school district 
maintained the building throughout this period. 

A community- wide civic committee was organized in December 1945 to consider 
the best possible utilization of the Old Bloom property. However, no plan of action was 
arrived at, and the problem languished. 14 

The question arose again in February 1950 and a committee composed of members 
of the Bloom High School Board, City of Chicago Heights and township was formed. This 
committee concluded that the school district would best be served if the Old Bloom 
building and site were under municipal ownership or that of another school district. The 
property was appraised at $90,000, but in view of the financial condition of Chicago 
Heights, the sale price would be $60,000 after approval by the community in a 
referendum. 15 

Such a reasonable price for such property did not escape commercial interests. The 
community perked up when an attorney and real estate broker appeared before the Bloom 
Board in December 1950 expressing an interest in purchasing the property for $60,000. 
Now the question arose: Should the property be sold to the highest bidder or made 
available to the City of Chicago Heights at a financial sacrifice? There were legal 
objections. The City of Chicago Heights and the Bloom High School district do not have 
identical boundaries, and it was an asset of the district as a whole. The taxpayers living 
outside the city would have just cause for complaint if action resulted in benefiting only 
residents of the city. So a referendum was held on 14 April 1951 on the question of selling 
at public auction the Old Bloom High School site. The issue was defeated by a turnout of 
25 percent of the electorate. 16 

In a special election on 29 March 1951 voters were called upon to vote on two 
propositions: (1) to sell the Old Bloom site at public sale for not less than $115,000; (2) 
to sell the Old Bloom site to the City of Chicago Heights. Both issues passed by narrow 
margins and on 1 July 1952 the properly was sold to the City of Chicago Heights. 
Proceeds would go toward an Industrial Education buildings 17 

Although it took nearly two decades to resolve, the Old Bloom problem was 
essentially a matter of unfinished business. In the decade following World War II other 
issues were of much more significance for the district. One was the process of separatism. 
In the first four decades no other public school provided four years of high school training. 
A Bloom diploma certified the highest formal education for a majority of the community. 
In the decade following the war several communities withdrew to form their own high 
school districts. 

Forces beyond anyone's control were behind the separatistic movement. There were 
the dramatic growth of population that struck the four-township region in the decade 
following the war and the phenomenon of suburbia. These forces led to the creation of 
three new high school districts, creating stress between the communities. 

Bloom leadership fell to Harold H. Metcalf (1900-1987), who became 
superintendent in July 1947. Born in Merrill, Wis., Metcalf s father began his professional 
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always tol/l 5 \ ^ "* ?™™ s « a ™ bef °re turning to dentistry. "My father 
wl " Me L7m ?f n ° he Z S ? t ^ d ' ) that 1 would have been a better dentist ffian he 
hi k , n0t ? U ° W bs f3ther S m » ta & but chose education as a profession. He 
M^^ 

a Master of Phdosophy from the same university. After beginning his teaching career at 
Monroe Wis., he entered Columbia University, earning the degree of Doctor ofldu ation 
After a few years as an assistant to the superintendent and director of guidance at Oak 
Park-River Forest High School he came to Bloom. Stance at Uak 

faculty Itw^l 11 ^' taldn , g S ? C6re fatereSt ™ lives and famiIies of every 
faculty member and staff person involved with Bloom High School. He inspired loyalty 

rZ^T Hig i Sch ° 01 P rocess of breakin S ™*y requker S omeone y S 

patience and understanding. For the 18-year period during which he served 

superintendent it is difficult to imagine a better choice for the position than HaTold H 

school Prior" to^Tr 194 ° ^ ^ formed a community high 

scnool Prior to 1932 all Crete High School students attended Bloom. In 1932 a two-vear 
high school opened with juniors and seniors going on to Bloom. In 1943 ^a smaHction 

m^T^r^Z^ Bk T diStrict detached and j°- ed the Sete^o^ty 
High School and in 1948 Crete and Monee districts consolidated to form District 201-U 

llZTlKS ST?£ mM ^.^ ^ C ™«™«™ of a new high sloi 
Degan m 1953, and the bmldmg opened in 1954 with 297 students 18 

T^c , A . Se , COnd severa f e came in the early 1950s with the separation of Rich Township 
This carried more ramifications. When Park Forest originated, the village was ocTed £ 
a non-high school district/ In its 1949 session the Illinois General Assem^y abolfshed 
non-high school districts with a grace period extending to 1953 to alW eSfdi strict 

eS^ 

^ antk *f l ?f l of ^ P endm 8 legislation and the continued rapid growth of Park 

^1949^ °l T CWZenS m °lf t0 6Stablish 3 new hi * h schoof disfficrTnd on 20 
May 1949 Rich Township voters established Rich Township High School District Number 
227, the last high school in Illinois to be established as a township high school TheTS 

Bloom ' tTT'' C °^ Ued t0 S6nd StUd6ntS t0 h * h Sch00ls of ^^ZicT^t 
Bloom, Thornton and Crete. In 1950 Rich had 168 students attending Thornton 116 

Sv£ 8 Z ^ 285 L 3ttending Crete - Tuition was P aid out of tax^cotcTed by tne 
newly-formed district rather than from non-high school funds 20 

a " avm 8 establ ished a high school district to provide for tuition payments for it, 
students, Rich Township citizens considered constructing a new hiXchool^rSv lolZ 
professional advice from Professor William Lawler of NUwestTSersi^ * 
livino in l "f T - commm *y fricti on surfaced on 19 February 1951 when a group of citizens 
hvmg in Flossmoor, who were in the Bloom High School District, attended a meeting of Ae 

' A non-high school district is one that does not have a high school of its o™ h»t 
which pays tuition to send students to neighboring district high schools 
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Bloom Township Board of Education. They asked the bloom board to recognize a petition 
i/inexing four square miles of territory in Flossmoor west of Western Avenue in the newly- 
formed Rich Township High School District to Bloom. Not only did they recognize the 
petitions, but they offered to pay up to three years of tuition to Thornton for students 
living in the Flossmoor area already enrolled at Thornton. 22 

This warm reception was predictable. This area had been a part of the Bloom 
district for more than two decades. Because of its upper-middle-class status the area 
provided a balance to the lower economic status of East Chicago Heights and the eastern 
section of Chicago Heights. This balance of all social and economic groups in one district 
made Bloom High School one of the most unusual high school districts in Illinois, if not the 
country. 6 

Reaction of Rich Township residents was predictable too. A spokesman for the Rich 
Board objected to the petition and stated that the board was dismayed that such a move 
would be taken before the Lawler survey report was released. The Rich board urged 
citizens not to sign the petition until the survey became available for study. 23 

The Flossmoor residents, howt /er, moved forward and on 6 March 195 1 announced 
their plan to annex to Bloom by circulating petitions. The group stated that they 
appreciated the problems of the Rich board but felt their first duty was to satisfy their own 
area needs. They preferred to associate with a known, established and accredited high 
school and had voted against formation of Rich High School originally. Furthermore, 
Bloom was practically debt free and a first rate high school. Unification of their own 
village was another reason for remaining with Bloom. The group argued that Flossmoor 
children had long attended the same elementary public school? and only by annexing to 
Bloom could the village be unified at the high school level since high school students east 
of Western Avenue already attended Bloom. 24 

On 8 March 1951 the Rich Township High School District announced its 
recommendation for building its own high school after studying the Lawler survey. It was 
determined that enrollment would grow to 1,344 by 1959, building costs and the ability 
of the district to support a high school were strong, the district was in good shape to 
maintain a high school and the size would be appropriate. Rich seemed to have an 
advantage over Bloom in that Bloom growth could make it too large for an appropriate 
high school. They were reluctant, however, to see the Flossmoor area leave because as of 
1951 of the 365 high-school-aged students in the township, 154, or nearly half, were in 
that area. 25 

The educational issue was now joined between Rich Township High School and 
Bloom Township High School for Flossmoor students. A total of 1,365 eligible voters, or 
84 percent of the total electorate in the area concerned signed the petition and on 27 April 
1951 the Bloom Board of Education voted to annex the four-square miles in northeastern 



b When foreign educators visited the University of Chicago College of Education and 
requested to visit a comprehensive American high school they were advised to visit Bloom 
Township High School because of its comprehensive student body; that is, a student body 
representing all socio-economic backgrounds. 
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occupied to SeSr 1953 5 ^ "* T °™ shi P H «» School, was 

rim. ,J n ' eSS 111311 flve years actMty res ™«f to the Homewood-Flossmoor section Thk 
schoof ^ t0Ward SeParati ° n fr ° m B1 °°» - *■ «~2 of a°new £fc 

^o^to^S^^^^^ 

district w?Sloyl""jS,Uation m T™* ° d and F ' OSSm °° r fr °» * e B, °°» 

this student population would hp i ° , moSt of us felt ^ ±e loss of 

of Bloom." 9 P ° PUlatl0n Would be m ^ lon S run deleterious to the academic excellence 

mounted™f JnlZ^^^T^ fa ^ B1 °° m Hi * h Sc »°°l District 
biggest Push^^^^ ™ ve to say that the 

associated with the •rift-raft' that cZ.Zn a P ? T 11131 they did not want t0 b e 
Others shared these sharp ^nZe^ 1 ° f Potion of Bloom. 1 * 

Hcrniev^cKl-I^^S^Smn An ? her 1 , , ? ,a ? member «id "we had to pay 
sorely ^J^^^^%^^*™«^M 

students dul^^^ Sttess came Bloom 

Prairie State SSSSi ^ who later became chairman of the 
because many of my ve^bS frfend, f n 5 ' myse /' 1 felt a sense of loss 
an element I HoSo^Fl^ 

considered to be people who were not onire ,« ZJ* 5 from what the y 

a feeling among «Bta5SSK^JSS^^ "S *" T 
Flossmoor, who thought thev were h*n*rVu u j nobs 6-0111 Homewood- 

though, who had chance to work wS r£™ ^ Were 8 ° ne - Most of us > 

missed them a great ^M^^^i^oST ^5 8nd deVd °P 3 * a ™°*> 

- on ^ ^^l^ 
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September 1959 the new high school opened with a freshman class and in June 1963 the 
first class of 290 members graduated. 33 

At this frenetic time both sides were caught up in forces beyond anyone's control. The 
separation of Homewood and Flossmoor from Bloom removed a segment of its population 
which contributed to the comprehensiveness of its high school. Increase of the Bloom 
population helped the district too, making it possible to continue with a strong financial 
base despite the Homewood-Flossmoor loss. In fact, valuable industrial and commercial 
property gave Bloom a higher assessed evaluation per pupil than the separated district. 
And without Homewood-Flossmoor, Bloom was free to tackle other pressing problems. 

Bloom, however, never lost sight of its main reason for being-to provide all the 
students of the district with a first rate high school education. Some of its graduates were 
going on to the finest colleges and universities in the country and excelling. Others were 
receiving training from a curriculum that provided them with skills to find employment in 
the township and enjoy more complete lives. 

Continued rapid population growth in the southern suburbs taxed the physical 
capacity of Bloom High School facilities and in 1964 a second high school (Bloom Trail) 
opened. In less than a century, secondary education in the Bloom-Rich-Crete-Monee area 
had grown from less than 10 students to thousands with Bloom High School providing the 
original foundation. 



The University of Illinois Extension at Bloom, 1946-47 

Bloom Township High School, in the three years following World War II, shared the 
widespread grassroots attempts to establish a statewide, public junior college system with 
state funding and the University of Illinois extension program to offer the first two years 
of college training for the influx of war veterans. The efforts were at fir' t frustrating and 
disappointing. 

Late in December 1944 Superintendent Raymond D. Meade presented the Bloom 
board with a series of recommendations for post-war expansion of the school's program. 
His advice came on the eve of the Battle of the Bulge in the Ardennes Forest of Western 
Europe where a German counter-attack inflicted a harsh and costly blow to Allied armies 
moving toward the Third Reich and Hitler's Fortress Europa. Had the superintendent 
waited a few days he might have postponed his statement but the end of the war seemed 
imminent with an Allied triumph in sight. Bloom High School needs for the post-war 
period were urgent. 

Among the pressing requirements were additional space and a curriculum 
reorganization "to include a junior college" as well. No action was taken at this time but 
it was agreed that careful thought would be given to these needs. 34 

Within the next few months widespread community support emerged for 
establishment of a public junior college. From the Chicago Heights Committee for 
Economic Developm t came the statement that "the youth of the community would be 
better prepared for gainful employment by an expansion of the present high school 
program above the level of the 12th grade to include what is generally known as a junior 
college. In addition, "it is suggested that consideration be given to broadening the scope 
of the offering of the typical junior college by including technical work related to the needs 
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co^^Sph"? Pr0Vldin8 additi ° nal ******* courses of practical nature." The 
committee offered to cooperate in any study of the problem 35 

From the Chicago Heights Kiwanis Club came a pledge of sunnort At a ™ot™„ 
of* board of directors including four of the past presS t org Nation £53 
unanimously that this program of a junior college be brought to the attention of the 



Labor also came forth with its support. The Chicago Heights Trades and Labor 
Assembly went on record "to support any workable program for the instal ation rf a iuSor 
college m the interest of a better education for the boys and girls of coZ^^ 

Religious groups offered their support for a junior college sZe tt^Tof rh P 

t^^S^f^^ 3 f St T tial ^ " — *^d°ta 
•wT J! ' Lroarkm <- 18 99-1973), pastor of St. Agnes Church, came the statement that 

S y ^s y COUnt ° n ^ -hole-hearted support if you should attempt suS I TvenSre 

Harvey W $ l^ZTw^ ^ "?* ° f «* board ta Febru ^ 1945. 

IcZrti* u a (1 ° 81 : 1962 )' Prominent farmer and rural leader in the townshin 
ongttme board member for 25 years and board president at that time advfced SeToard 
that many supportive communications had been received for esSblkhm^ f 
college. Although unanimous in their desire for a S?lleK Z boa^T a J™!* 

stated. There is some question, however, whether we camfWl it a c om , unity ' ? e 
public is not always gracious in providing fun* ^ CandMlv I wont T J"™* ^ 
generally want education of this type badly enoSS 'to foot ^ bil v Pe0ple 

and ^SlurofcoZTZt^ T d> 7°"? inSUre * e «-MWn«n« 
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part of the state system of free public education. It would provide $50 for each junior 
college student in average daily attendance; and equalization up to $140 per junior college 
student when the maximum levy for educational purposes did not produce that amount. 

Second, the bill would give authority to a school district which does not maintain 
a junior college, to levy a tax to pay the tuition of its high school graduates who desire to 
attend any public junior college in the state. There was also a provision for non-high 
school districts to make a junior college tuition levy. 43 

In an attempt to enlist support for the bill, Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of 
LaSalle-Peru High School, sought the help of Bloom officials to appear before the 
Educational Committee of the Illinois State Senate on 18 April 1945. Board President 
Adair and Superintendent Meade were selected for this task. Mr. Adair spoke before the 
committee on behalf of agricultural groups. 44 

Despite much hard work on the part of junior college advocates throughout the 
state as well as at Bloom Township High School, the bill failed. It stayed in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee room until 7 June and finally passed the Senate, 30 to 12, on 
26 June, but since the General Assembly adjourned at the end of June there was no time 
to complete the legislative process. The bill reached the House and was read for the first 
time on 27 June, but died in the House without coming to vote. 

Superintendent Meade made it quite clear why Bloom Junior College did not come 
into being in 1945. "Frankly, in view of crowded conditions in the school and limited 
finances," he wrote, "I doubt if we will make a positive move in the direction of a junior 
college at this time." 45 Pressing problems of maintaining a high school program made the 
establishment of a junior college out of the question without state funding. 

On 1 March 1946 Professor Koos submitted his report rather perfunctorily. His 
recommendations were of little use then, but a decade later they would provide the basis 
for establishing a junior college. 

Prospects for establishing locally-initiated junior colleges with state funding were 
dashed for the time being, but noises were coming from other directions. Early in 1945 
the Griffith Report announced that "in view of the facts regarding the number of youth, the 
wealth, the existing school system and the outlook for the post-war world, the University 
of Illinois advocates and will lend its support to the creation of an expanded system of 
junior colleges to be located within existing high school districts or within consolidated 
districts to be defined by law." 46 

Accommodations would have to be made for the large number of returning veterans 
seeking college entrance. Junior college extensions sponsored by the University of Illinois 
at large high schools throughout the state could help meet the crisis. Bloom High School 
could help and did! 

During the first few months of 1946 Superintendent Meade attended several joint 
meetings of high school and university authorities discussing how to take care of the large 
number of students seeking college entrance in September 1946. A resolution was 
presented to negotiate with the University of Illinois to establish a "University Extension 
Center" at Bloom in 1946-1947 with "the costs to be borne by tuition ... [and] expenses 
drawn on the educational fund so the extension center shall not involve direct expense to 
the school district." In September 1946 the University Extension Center at Bloom Township 
High School opened. Most students were vetcans 47 
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There were 18 high school teachers and 1 1 courses. These were English rhetoric 

Zlrnt™™ m f? Spanish ' chemistry ' hygiene - aCC0Unti *g' Ust^fSiS^S 

drafting Though there was no university campus atmosphere with housine umts the 

W * 1116 Bl ° 01 ? f^™ 011 Center close d after one year because of faculty requirements 
^mS^^ fool teachers. In terms of costs, the e*2™ 
operated at a slight profit; but before the center was allowed to reopen for a sernnH vp.r 
ffie University of Illinois Extension required that u*. '^ers in the colleg oro^am ■ would 
have to be relieved from a corresponding portion of their high^X^Toi^ 
continue to teach in the extension center." A shortage of trained teacher^ 1947 made 
it difficult to obtain qualified faculty for the high school much less pro^de TacZ fStt 

r? a Z? n ZT S ° ±Q b ° ar f ad ° Pted 3 reS0luti ° n '" t0 close * e center for Ae following 
had en J^H , en ° Ugh ^ from ±e hi * h S <*°°1 to qualify; veteTan! 

branch - ^ Space Was avaUable at the Galesburg 

In 1946 T1 ?0 B n?r ^ nSi °u n ( T enter ' s J short life w «s typical for Illinois extension centers 
LdenS Bv t2 school ^oined Bloom in offering college-level courses to 3,115 

S^ZlT,^^ By 1949 only three remained. Moline, 
uanville, and Elgin continued to operate on their own as public junior colleges. 

A Junior College at Last 

brieflvin 199^ aSpiratio " S for . a J unior c °"^ in Bloom Township which emerged 
finals 

reanzed in the 1950s This time local initiative and leadership would not be denied 

time hIZ b S j r° r C ° llege Came from an ^ert supermtendent Tnis 

fJS^TSss WnS ar J ° USal 3t 3 Bl °° m High School Board meeting in 

February 1955 Word was out among administrative circles throughout the state tW \hl 

^^^^^^^^ 

about founding a college. 51 Apartment of Public mstruction to get information 
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Procedures, the superintendent advised, were as follows: The board must pass a 
resolution that a proposal for a junior college be submitted to the legal voters of the 
district. Second, the superintendent of public instruction, in cooperation with the 
superintendent of schools of the county, will study the junior college needs for that district. 
The superintendent of public instruction will report the findings to the board and if 
acceptable an election shall be held. 52 

Though establishment of a junior college was high on the agenda for the Bloom 
board throughout 1955, the primary responsibility remained with the high school itself. 
A survey in 1952 had led to the building expansion already underway in 1955. But an 
update was needed. So in September the board moved to employ the Office of Field 
Services of the University of Illinois to bring this survey up to date and include a report on 
the desirability of a junior college. The movement of the Homewood-Flossmoor area to 
withdraw from the Bloom district and form a district of their own was also an issue at this 
time. Indeed the middle '50s was a busy time for the board of Bloom Township Hieh 
School. 53 

The junior college issue remained paramount and the General Assembly hastened 
the process with enactment of House Bill No. 886 on 9 July. This bill provided that "any 
school district maintaining a recognized junior college ... shall be entitled to claim an 
apportionment for the school year of ... $100 for each resident pupil in attendance." 54 

In one meeting about the establishment of Bloom Community College on 13 
October 1955, Superintendent Metcalf addressed this legislation in his report to the board. 
"The most important development," he wrote, "ever to take place in the State of Illinois 
relating to the junior college program was that of the underwriting by the last legislature 
of junior college education at a level of $100 per student of the district enrolled and the 
indication that this amount in the next legislature would undoubtedly be doubled." 55 
State funding removed the main obstacle to the establishment of Bloom College. 

Drawing upon the Kcos Report' which had been in the Bloom administrative files 
for nearly a decade, the superintendent launched a powerful argument for establishing a 
junior college as soon as possible. 

The superintendent stated that "he (Koos) indicated that Bloom was one of 29 
districts in the state with enrollments of over 1,500 students and one of only nine of this 
number which did not offer some opportunity for work at the college level." He continued, 
"Approximately 17.8 percent of the graduates of Bloom in 1941 went on to college, which 
was not far from the 19.7 percent who went to college from a dozen high schools of about 
the same size in districts without junior colleges, but much lower than the average of 48.4 
percent who went on to junior college in the districts maintaining junior colleges." 56 



c This report was prepared especially for Bloom Township High School and delivered 
on 1 March 1946 when prospects were bright for establishment of a junior college. This 
report should not be confused with the report which Professor Koos provided the Works 
Commission in 1944, a 47-page document which became the major recommendation of die 
Works Commission on the Junior College in Illinois. Hereinafter the Bloom Report will be 
identified as the Koos (Bloom) Report. 
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The University of Chicago Junior College authority's report provided basis for more 
argument as the superintendent continued. "There was no quLonZ Tat £S£ VZr 
e^fZ^ 115 ^ 175 t0 200 Students Would be tolled in the juS SkS tf 
work on , ., Metc 5 w k enton ' " He > (Koos) recommended serious consideS of colkge 
work on a tuition-free basis. Also he (Koos) recommended a broad program cons istin of 
boA preparatory and terminal courses in classes which might be heldta SeTam S 
Sffi*lPSS25 -^ministered by the same organizatio^dmS 
tne nign school. The supermtendent went on. "Some of the high school personnel wmild 
have special responsibility. He (Koos) stated that many of the Lu ty at ffiS 

n e 955i r har t0 ^ C V UniOT C0Uege '' ^ su P™ent added *a ^h Sty now 
(1955) has a much higher proportion of teachers with master's degrees " 57 

nlan thtu P om \ Metcalf m on to state ' n believe that, as one of "the steps in this 
buv ihe W^W 11118 ^ StaIt " e \ otiations * necessary, condemnation proSdtags to 

&«tLiffi H h f co » si f of a house ' garage > and a series of J °* « 

™S 52? Dme Hl 8 hwa y- He continued, "Such acquisition would give Bloom 
nronei H ^f™^ ce **r for the college and in addition would extend the Bloom 
property down to the site owned by the First Christian (Disciples of ChSS OiSrt m£E 
further insulating the high school from encroachment by other LsSns ^ M e S 

passed m dCaf ^ Wthta * few — a resolution was 

Dresiden^fl 0 m bega K ta Spring af 1956 10 *<= Wallace property Board 
president Paul Ashley, who took a lerding part in the proceeding comment °4l. 
transaction was accomplished without difficulty but there v^oSteSr iSh , t 

Co«JS?SSS^tS^rS r™,^ 0 " 5 to , li 1« id = K P-peny." 
mw^sre^ 

creation of remam£ ! er ° f awa >' fr <"» *e home could be Led forTe 

ThT , k Par f 6 bUlldin8 f0r the colle 8 e «*ho« disturbing the Wallace home "» 
JfaSffi" ™ fM * e Pr ° Ved fer — *» ' « P-hase 

lsvmss: rughtot ^iHr f - d « 

about 46. The report went on to state that "in the lieht of all th P iT^l • 
reasonable to assume that resident enrollments in the iVthLl nf f™* * SGemS 

will range between 15 and ?«; np Z T , 13th grade of a Bloom Junior College 

becomelstabS in ££SSJ2 " " ^ *" ^ haS 
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The report concluded by recommending "that the steps necessary to bring the junior 
college proposal to a vote be taken as soon as possible and that, assuming a favorable vote 
is secured, a broad program offering both academic and vocational/terminal curricula be 
developed through cooperative processes involving the board, the school staff, students, 
employer and employee groups, and citizens in general." 62 Like other similar studies at 
the national and state level, this survey pointed out that a junior college should offer both 
transfer programs and vocational programs and be closely involved with the community. 

Bolstered by the report of the University of Illinois Field Services, the board took 
further steps toward establishing a junior college. Meanwhile, further support came from 
an editorial in the local press. 'There is no questioning the fact," the editorial read, "that 
a great number of young people will be able to overcome financial restraints by attending 
a school close to home while holding part-time jobs." In anticipation of service beyond 
Bloom Township the editorial continued, "the junior college could be expected to be of 
value to many youths residing beyond the limits of the district, for tuition payments would 
be negligible in comparison with the savings to be realized from living at home and finding 
work." 63 

The superintendent stated, "My impression is that the board, in light of the meeting 
... December 2, (when the field survey was reviewed) and also the favorable editorial in 
The Star ... will want to proceed with the application and the election." The board moved 
promptly to apply to the Office of Public Instruction to establish a junior college in the 
Bloom Township High School District. 64 

Approval of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction came quickly. At the 
board meeting 13 February 1957 the board heard the reading of a letter from Ward N. 
Black, assistant superintendent of public instruction and chairman of the State Committee 
on Junior Colleges, which read: "I hereby grant approval for the proposition for the 
establishment, management and maintenance of a junior college in the Bioom Township 
High School District, Number 106." The only matter now was a name for the college. That 
was done within a few minutes when the board adopted the name of Bloom Township 
Community College. 65 

One step remained before the proposition could be presented to the electorate. This 
was a resolution calling for an election. At its meeting on 8 May 1957 the board resolved 
to hold an election on 25 May 1957 to raise the educational rate from .75 to .95, to 
establish a community college in the Bloom Township High School District and to bond the 
district in the amount of $300,000 to build a college center on the high school campus. 
The three issues were combined, so a vote was either in favor of all three issues or against 
all three issues. 66 

On 25 May the electorate spoke about the turnout. A total of 1,424 votes were 
tallied with a few spoiled ballots. Among those who voted, however, the issue was clear. 
They wanted a college and the issue carried with 945 yes votes to 479 no votes. The 
margin was two to one in favor, or 66.3 percent for and 33.7 percent against. Thus Bloom 
Community College was established. The 12th public junior college in Illinois came into 
being and the struggle that began more than a decade before was completed. 67 

That the election did not produce a larger turnout of voters may he regrettable. A 
margin of 466 votes out of 1,424 cast is hardly a resounding triumph, but Charles C. 
Donovan Sr., a native of the community and board member, takes a more positive view of 
the outcome. 'You know ... on special elections," he said, "the turnout has always been 
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very small unless there is a great opposition to it. I would say this is auite normal Tn 
it is a success to have it win by 466 votes." 68 q In faCt 

Success in the long struggle to establish Bloom Community Colleee ran 
explained largely in terms of two factors. First was the realization^^ rh* ™Ei 

state level. In the early post-World War II years it was the failure to recomize this nVed 
or the refusal to consider it at all that delayed the establishment o seveTpubHc "l£S£ 
colleges at that tune. In 1951 legislation placed public junior colleges to the common 
school system and provided methods whereby local co leges could be forL? n 
recognition helped but it was not until 1955 when state Sm^ became arable 2S 
public junior colleges at the local level could be sustained ** 

of Rlnnm r eC ° nd faCt0 ^ n nd perhapS more ^P 0 ^ was that behind the establishment 
, t deC t de ^ ter 3 J n0ther Bl00m su P e ™tendent seized time by the forelock alerted 

SUSSES 

been especially satisfying (1887-1965). For him the results must have 



CHAPTER FIVE 



A JUNIOR COLLEGE IN INFANCY 



During Bloom Community College's first decade the Illinois junior college system 
was in constant flux. Thus, in its infancy, the college struggled on two levels 
simultaneously. There were the everyday "nuts and bolts" problems of getting a fledgling 
institution underway and the need to monitor developments that were moving steadily, if 
at times erratically, toward creation of a statewide system of junior colleges. 



Creating an Illinois System of Public Junior Colleges, 1958-1966 

After languishing for nearly 40 years, the Illinois public junior college picture 
changed significantly in the decade immediately following the creation of Bloom 
Community College. Between 1958 and 1966 numerous individuals in various capacities 
brought about the creation of a state system of public junior colleges, regulated both locally 
and by the state. From this structure emerged one of the largest public junior college sys- 
tems in the nation. 

The 12 Illinois public junior colleges in 1958 evoked an image of being institutions 
that provided the 13th and 14th years of formal education as upward extensions of high 
schools. The junior colleges offered transfer programs for students whose goal was to 
transfer to four-year colleges for bachelor degrees. 

Junior colleges were essentially regulated according to the School Code. Teachers 
at junior colleges were certified under similar requirements to those of high school 
teachers; chief administrators of most junior colleges were superintendents of the high 
school; physical facilities were generally shared between the high schools and the two-year 
colleges; and the Illinois superintendent of public instruction also handled most junior 
college matters. 

As the '60s approached these Illinois public junior colleges faced several common 
problems. The biggest one was financial support to carry on the task of educating a 
booming enrollment. In 1961-62 Illinois junior college enrollment increased 22.4 percent 
over the previous years to 41,000, meaning that one in five students enrolled in Illinois 
higher education attended a junior college. 1 

A second problem was deciding the place of the junior college in the Illinois 
educational structure. Junior colleges were beginning to draw more attention from the 
four-year colleges as the baby-boom of the post-World War II era arrived on the college 
scene. At this time, 83 percent of the incoming freshmen at the University of Illinois were 
in the upper half of their high school graduating class. Some believed that the junior 
college could "take care of the middle third of the high school graduating classes." And the 
junior college is "one way of preventing the was^e involved in taking on all comers and 
flunking them out." Would the junior colleges remain part of the secondary education; 
would they become a part of higher education; or, would they have a special place 
somewhere else? 2 

A third problem confronting Illinois public junior colleges related to curriculum. 
Up to this point most junior college course offerings were transfer programs. The issue 
was: Will junior colleges continue to emphasize this type of training or would the 
curriculum be broadened to include a larger number of vocational/technical or 
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cTm^l P Z amS? MS °' t0 Wh3t 6Xtent W0UW jUnior colle * e be res P° n ^e to the 
community and mcorporate community-initiated programs? 

w m A v. f0m ? Pr ° blem W3S ±e relati onship of the public junior colleges to each other 

::s,r de system of pubiic ^ c ° negis ° r ™^ — » 

in th* t? 6 ^ P^f 15 were worked out ° n levels between 1958 and 1966. One was 

* £ ° f ^ eX1Stm8 PUblic jUnior colle * es > whUe * e was in conference 
rooms where commissions gathered information, analyzed the data and presented 
recommendations. There was an urgent need for coordinated efforts at both levels 
nr G , ene u ral Assembl y aided P^lic junior colleges in these pivotal years by 

£l959 *JZ£l iSSS*? b0th ^ T V6 T nt and l6gal bases - ^ *«ni rembly 
m 11~Fa Slgn ^ cant su PP ort m th ese directions. Senate Bill 192 and House Bill 
893 passed during this session provided funds, while House Bill 1236 enTou^ed 
estabhshment of separate junior college districts with separate boards and taring aZX 
This ; bill also provided for establishment of a community college in any dtete approved 
by the state supermtendent of public instruction 3 any district approved 

svstem m^V^ 01 ' • WhJch SpaWned fr ° m ±e Universitv of Illinois tension 

system in 1946 reorganized into an area college under terms of this legislation Other 

area colleges originating under this act were Spoon River at Canton, Highland at Jreeport 

Eastern at Olney, Triton at Elmwood Park and Rock Valley at Sort I 
l^id.H / were no l forthcoming as the General Assembly passed two pieces of 

JSSKM'r* t S ' ^ P° SaIs were vet ° ed b y Pernor Ke£e who 
declared that if I had my way there would be no new taxes." This assembly hnwowr ma 
pass two procedural laws clarifying the criteria for establishing un o Zezes Ser had 
anything to do with money. These laws demonstrated die tiim ofa rem fk bv a 
IfZT;?,' P resident: "^y are with us all the way to the doors of me vault * 

learned that these programs would not be valid because the National i P L ! S • 
would not allow an individual to write the Lr if National League of Nursing 

Attorney General William G Clark w^c c™,JL c ■ , bc "°°l Code. When 

iQfii fhat t-ho „ ark was S0U S ht for an opmion he concurred on 27 Anril 
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Clark concluded that "the program of study of a junior college does not lead tc a degree." 
In view of this opinion a nursing program at a junior college would not be valid. 5 

In response to widespread pressure from the health services and those who wished 
to alleviate the critical shortage of nurses, State Superintendent of Instruction Ray Page 
presented Attorney General Clark with an argument consisting of 12 reasons why Illinois 
community colleges should have the legal right to provide an Associate in Arts or Science 
Degree in Nursing. On 22 July 1963 Clark reversed his decision and opined that "a junior 
college is in all material respects the equivalent of the first two years of the traditional 
four-year college." He continued, "In specific answer to your question, therefore, it appears 
that the program of study provided for in the Illinois Nursing Act includes a program of 
studies offered by a two-year community or junior college in Illinois which may lead to an 
associate degree in nursing education." 6 The interpretation was that junior colleges were 
a part of Illinois higher education. This did much toward resolving the place of junior 
colleges in the Illinois educational structure. Final resolution in terms of legal status would 
wait, however, for another decade. 

Though the General Assembly and the Attorney General's office helped the cause 
of the Illinois public junior colleges, most work came from the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges (IAJC). The IAJC, made up largely of junior college deans, was the most 
consistent voice for junior college development throughout the state during the '50s and 
'60s. Leaders of the association during this period were: Harold Bitting (Lyons), Walter 
Cooper (Morton), F. H. Dolan (LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby), Lee Dulgar (Thornton), Kenneth 
Edwards (Belleville) , James Logsdon (1905-1984), (Thornton), Albert Martin (Bloom), 
Mary Miller (Danville), GilRenner (Elgin), Elmer Rowley (Joliet), Turner Trimble (Amund- 
sen), Earl Trobaugh (LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby) and Harold White (Morton). 7 

Holding meetings twice a year, this organization studied the Illinois junior college 
problems, prepared reports and made recommendations. One meeting at a Hazel Crest, 
111., motel in October 1961 anticipated the Public Junior College Act (15 July 1965). 
According to minutes of the meeting the association agreed that: 

"1. A statewide plan for junior colleges in Illinois should 
have high priority in consideration of legislation for 
an improved educational program in Illinois. 

2. Such junior colleges should be comprehensive in 
providing for transfer programs, vocational, semi- 
technical and technical training programs and 
education for out-of-school youth who need further 
training or retraining. 

3. District organization as provided in Section 12-16.5 
of the 1959 edition of the School Code of Illinois 
(the junior college district) is preferred. 

4. Such junior college districts in their organization 
should include as ideals these factors^ 

(a) an area which will permit all 
students to commute. 
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(b) an element of local control in 
admissions, supervision and 
support. 

(c) standards for recognition- 
established at the state level. 

(d) State support for operation 
shared by local areas. 

(e) a system which would permit 
students from any part of the 
state to attend junior colleges 
in any other part of the 
state without the payment of 
tuition in excess of that for 
resident students. 

5. The Board for Higher Education, the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Advisory 
Committee for Junior Colleges and the Junior 
College Association of Illinois should share jointly the 
responsibility in providing leadership." 8 

svstem ° rganiz f on was dedicated t0 development of a public junior college 

system, the IAJC was somewhat restricted. The organization was primarily a dean's club 
and in most cases the junior college dean was not the chief administrative Officer 

colle.es a^ZnTi^ 6 ^ su P e ™tendents," he said, "thought of junior 

colleges as 13th and 14th grades rather than a separate entity. All junior colleges in 
Illinois in 1961 were extensions of high schools." He continued, "k>cally the su^rSem 
was the chief admmistrative officer and the high school board was th 
So I as dean needed the approval of Dr. Metcalf and the board to get tbhiTdone It 
seemed m many ways that Metcalf and I were pushing in different dkecS 1 usuallv 
would strive for more independence for the college; that is, more full toe staff and more 
autonomy for both staff and students. Dr. Metcalf thought in terms X^catS 

S f ^° U u 8h l t' ^ ^^geable staff and facilities, and one budget to 
used as needed within the district. Metcalf attended very few meetings of ffie IAJCso ^ 

a part of higher education while the superintendents were reluctant to move to the 
direction of separation. Of course, Metcalf and I never had any serious disa J^emen^ W 

oZr^T t0 I! 311 " 118 tUrkey -' W£ did not have t0 w te^Xre ea^h 

other stood. We tried to remain friendly components, but we needed lots of coiComisht 
I was reinforced in my view by virtually every consultant that was brought 32 
by the North Central Association representatives. Some of these, such af Dr £owS Fisher 
of the University of Illmois, were highly respected by Dr Metcalf * 

Besides recommendations the IAJC lobbied in the state legislature every biennial 
session (annual sessions began in 1970). The lobbying was financed b7a ShttSh 
junior college contributing a small amount per student enrolled. Later *e ^association 
members realized that the lobbying fund was technically illegal 10 ass °"ation 
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. There were other offices and groups concerned with the orderly development of a 
system of junior colleges in Illinois in the late '50s and '60s. One of these was the Office 
of Public Instruction. Until late in the '50s this office had taken little if any interest in the 
junior college development. In the election of 1958, however, the winning candidate for 
superintendent of public instruction, George Wilkins, made a campaign promise to appoint 
a full-time junior college consultant to his staff and in July 1959 fulfilled his promise by 
appointing Robert O. Birkhimer (1913-78) to this position. 11 

This was a shrewd and significant appointment for the development of Illinois 
junior colleges because Birkhimer was a champion of the junior college movement and in 
a quiet and efficient way did much to bring about the Illinois junior college system. 
Birkhimer was a humanist. In his spare time he enjoyed writing poetry, some of which was 
published. In a sense he was a gadfly promoting the junior college. He was a rapid-fire 
speaker with a great deal of energy and the common sense to recognize good ideas when 
they were not his own. He became one of the spokesmen for the Junior college, lending 
the authority of the superintendent's office to his personal campaign. 12 

Besides the IAJC and the office of Public Instruction there were other groups 
concerned with junior college development. These included the Junior College Advisory 
Committee to the Superintendent of Puolic Instruction, the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, the Illinois Association of School Administrators, the Illinois Education Association, 
the Illinois Citizens Education Committee and the School Problems Commission. Each 
worked on behalf of junior college development, but their efforts were uncoordinated. 

When the General Assembly failed to enact any junior college legislation in 1961 
Birkhimer became a one man coordinating committee for the various groups interested in 
junior colleges. "Interim legislation," he wrote, "seems imperative in order that a 
continuing effort to provide post-high school opportunity will not be hampered by existing 
or proposed restrictions and that no developments in the years between 1963 and 1965 
may later hamper a state plan." With these objectives in mind Birkhimer began in 1961 
to develop consensus among the various groups concerned with the orderly development 
of a statewide system of junior colleges. 13 

While these various groups approached junior college development pragmatically, 
other efforts were underway in committees and conference rooms. The Higher Education 
Commission was established in 1954. Purpose of this commission was to formulate plans 
to provide for both public and private higher education in Illinois. In February 1957, the 
commission issued a report entitled, "Illinois Looks to the Future in Higher Education," 
which recommended among other things, extending locally-controlled junior colleges 
throughout the state in order that every high school graduate would be within commuting 
distance of such an institution. 14 

In 1957 the General Assembly established a second commission on a permanent 
basis. In 1959 the commission recommended a full-time junior college consultant to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction's staff. Birkhimer occupied this position. In 
1960, the commission recommended that an appropriation of $10 million be made for a 
matching fund for public junior college buildings. 15 

Also, the Committee to Recommend a State Plan for Public Higher Education in 
Illinois formulated a state plan which was used to introduce legislation in the 1961 General 
Assembly for establishing a Board of Higher Education. This act (Senate Bill No. 766, 22 
August 1961) creating the Board of Higher Education mandated the board to "analyze the 
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present and future aims, needs and requirements of higher education in the state of Illinois 

Im^TV maSter fT fC ? ^ devel °P ment > expansion, integration, coordination and 
effic ent utilization of the facilities, curricula and standards of higher education." A 

6 P rT 7™°? B ° ard ° f Higher Education was *e authority to 

SIhS ° PC , S ^ UdgGtS f ° r ±e Vari0US systems ™ Illinois higher education. This 
mcluded the approval of state aid to the junior college system. Board of Higher Education 
budgetary recommendations went to the governor and the General Assembly 16 

nuhUr , ^vf V hi0h StudiGd ^ junbr colle S e and hel P ed ™ development of a 
pubhc sys em was the Inter-University Bureau for Junior College Survey, organized ta 
I960. Th survey group stemmed from the Office of Field Services of the University of 
Ilhnois ; College of Education which began in the early '50s. This office produced a gld 
deal of survey work on junior colleges. 8 

tn^ In -I 6 ?! M l W ° rk ex P anded t0 include representatives from the six state universities 
togeAerwi^ This bmeau prodded 

spread rhi ' ^ perhapS moSt ™ s that the bureau 

E^fiZSft ° f C ° mprehenSive ^ "liege and the need for such 



Another study which evoked considerable discussion among junior college people 
was the McClure study of 1960, named after the chairman and director of th 
of IlLiois Bureau of Educational Research which produced the survey. There were Mo 
mam recommendations in the McClure study: first, a state system of junior colleges S 

Z\lT° l \ SeC ° nd ' 3 CUrriCUlUm designed t0 meet * e need for low-cost vocational 
and technical educanon within commuting distances of students' homes 

The McClure proposals ignited a furor that lasted for several years and divided the 

ranks of the llinois Association of Junior Colleges on the issue of state versitocilcmtrof 

wamenattl e oon tat H ^f^' ° peration > P la ™-g and support. Locates 
wanted state support and overall state regulation but also local autonomy 18 

FrustraGons of nearly two decades began to dissipate and the tensions and confix 

March 1964. Mandated vy legislation, the plan was two years in the making and was 
developed by a staff under the leadership of Richard Browne and ^»SLy Te n 

3 ° f SCh ° 0lS ' andTographS areas 

induced the plan. Each study committee was assigned a problem: college enrollments 
admission and retennon of students, faculty, programs, research, extension and pubhc 



The Provisional Master Plan which was submitted for public hearings and debate, 

n \SZ T T e T tially ** ^ ° f Phases of a co -P-hen^ ^v pi for I SS 
higher educanon. Phase one dealt almost entirely with plans for the estiblitoemrf a 
statewide junior college system. Phase two, released in 1966, placed lS 
establishment of more senior state colleges and establishment of healA programs phase 
three, released in 1970, placed the main priority on establishment of graduate ^ainSg - 
Master Plan One provided for establishment of a state system of junior coTges 
enlargement of the state college system through acquisition of existiTc^Tleges fnd 
projected a future emphasis on commuter rather than residential mstimtion for Ltor 
senior and master's level work. The plan also recommended that the iSs Junior Sege 
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Board be created to plan and coordinate programs and state aid for the junior colleges. The 
Junior College Board, though not a governing board, was to have the same relationship to 
the Illinois Board of Higher Education as the three existing governing boards of four-year 
colleges. 21 

Support for phase one of the master plan was strong. Three days after the plan was 
submitted to the Board of Higher Education the proposals were presented to the Illinois 
Association of Junior Colleges for approval. The association endorsed the plan with few 
reservations and its legislative committee began drafting legislation to present to the 
General assembly in 1965. For the next few months public hearings and debates were held 
throughout the state on the proposals, and the completed document was published in July 
1964. 22 

Though support was strong for phase one of the master plan, backing was not 
universal. Existing junior colleges had reservations. In a letter to Governor Kerner, Dale 
Collins, president of the Bloom Board of Education, and Henry Nicolai, chairman of the 
Citizens' Consulting Committee to the Board of Education, wrote that though they 
approved of a state junior college board, they did not feel that colleges such as Bloom 
should be "penalized through limitation of state support to current levels and exclusion of 
such colleges from participation in use of state and federal funds for building purposes." 23 

Administrators of these colleges also held reservations. There was a tendency to 
object to the loss of authority and prestige that went with the operation of junior colleges. 
There was also the recognition that tax dollars can go only so far. Many worried about the 
financial problems resulting from an independent junior college system competing with 
high school districts for the same dollars. There was also the feeling that the districts that 
had provided junior college education for 30 years were being left out. "We were 
concerned," stated Lee Dulgar, dean of Thornton Junior College, "that we were being 
somewhat ignored and that we had carried the load for a good many years and that we 
should have a little bigger place in the state system." 24 

Organized opposition to the junior college proposals never materialized, however, 
A slight danger arose in the General Assembly because the house and senate came out with 
different bills relating to tuition, state aid and a tax levy to pay the tuition of students 
attending an out-of-district school. Concerted efforts on the part of Richard Browne, 
Turner Trimble and Robert Birkhimer, however, smoothed the way to the final bill. The 
Public Junior College Act was approved 15 July 1965. 25 

The Public Junior College Act established a statewide system of public junior 
colleges as a part of higher education in Illinois, locally-instituted, controlled and 
administered. This was provided by an Illinois Junior College Board consisting of eight 
members appointed by the governor with the superintendent of public instruction serving 
as an ex-officio member. The Junior College Board functions as a coordinating agency with 
the boards of public junior colleges as does the Board of Higher Education with the state 
universities. The Board of Higher Education, or "Board of Boards," performs the same role 
with regard to junior colleges as it does with senior institutions. 26 

The Public Junior College Act, furthermore, resolved the four problems confronting 
public junior colleges throughout the early '60s. In terms of finances the law provided for 
apportionment funding per semester hour which was revised upward in subsequent years. 
The curriculum would be a "comprehensive junior college program," to include courses in 
liberal arts and sciences, general education and adult education. At least 15 percent of all 
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courses would be in occupational, semi-technical or technical fields leading directly to 

SC^rr 113 ^ *J C0UTSeS W ° Uld be * fiddS 0ther than bus -es 8 s education 
SSSS*^ under-education (preparatory, developmental or remedial) were also 
prescribed as were community and public service programs. 27 

The Junior College Act also resolved the issue of how existing junior colleges would 

T act created dories o 8 f colleges, ClassTand 

Class II. Class I colleges were to be given preferential treatment. A Class I college would 

of *n ST ^ 3 GaSS 11 inStitUtion - A Class 1 coUe *e would receive r tio n 

c2 es fnr P h^ SemeSter " h0Ur ^ ^ *« StUdentS were «™«ed in approved 

courses for half a semester, whereas a Class II college would receive only $9 50 oer 
emester-hour. Class I colleges would be eligible for state funds to pay for 75 percentTf 
t H°l° f C °^ tructlon of new cam P u ** while Class II colleges would receiv n such aid 
I addition, Class I institutions would be eligible for larger amounte o ^ state aid for 
r p Td tt^r *» ClaSS 1 colleges. So all public college^ 

tended to be higher education, the more it became something else; and tne nTe it ended 
to be secondary education, the more it became something else. 

Getting Started: The First Two Years, 1958-1960 

t^oot ITl l0Cal a ? Pr ° Val grwSei f ° r establis h™ent of Bloom Community College a 
target date for opening was set for fall of 1958. But much hard work and orobllms 
needed resolution during the next 16 months. Among these issue were S£ 
of the college, recruiting a faculty, and providing physical facilities °^anon 

beunde^^^ 

u- u ^ 6 neXt nine years ' 15 men and a woman comprised the seven-oerson hoard 
which he d the trust and made policy for direction of Bloom Community Coflege Zt 
were: Glenn E Abel, Paul Ashley, Rufus A. Barackman, SpenceT Sim Domink J 
Calacci Dale CnUms William M. Doherty, Charles C. Donovan Sr., Bremen H F eld 
Marvm E Gavin, Paul H. Keen, John K. Mier, Howard Miller. Blair C. Peterson Mrs Dfoo 
(Wilhelmina) Pignotti and Paul Rietveld. 29 ^rerson, Mrs. Dmo 

j . Cos f of * e colle S e > *e board hoped, would be borne largely by the raise in 
educational rate from .75 to .95 of $100 of equalized assessed valuation as prodded "v&e 
referendum of May 1957 which established the college. With this a^sment and 
funding the board expected the college to pay for itsllf. For the fos TeTyelrstdS 
As superintendent Harold H. Metcalf was the chief administrator of ^the co le*e L 
since the college was to be a separate operation under controf o th ^ high school a 

tttSEZZ ^ * — "<» * school^L 3 
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Born in Missouri and a graduate of Southwestern Missouri State University, Martin 
served in the United States Navy in World War II. Following the war he returned to 
graduate school at the University of Chicago where he received a master's degree in history 
before coming to Bloom High School in 1948 as a teacher; he was soon promoted to the 
administrative staff. "I am confident," stated the superintendent, "that Mr. Martin, serving 
in his new capacity as dean, will give leadership to a program that will be dynamic and 
effective." 30 

His confidence was well founded. The rapid development and early accreditation 
of the college was due in large part to Martin's leadership. 3 

Serving as dean and later as president was an arduous and memorable experience 
for Martin. 'The most rewarding years of my professional career," he stated, "were spent 
as the dean of faculty at Bloom Community College from 1958 until 1966. I saw the 
college begin, grow and gain accreditation. I never worked so hard in my life but I enjoyed 
every minute." 31 He also valued his association with Metcalf. 'The person who had the 
most impact on my professional career," he said, "was Dr. Metcalf. There is no question 
about that." 32 

Having selected an administrator to plan and direct the college, the next task was 
selecting faculty. Metcalf and Martin relied on the Koos (Bloom) Report which 
recommended that teachers have a master's degree in a subject field and have a dual 
assignment between the high school and college. 

Three of the original Bloom Community College faculty relate how they joined the 
college. "I joined the Bloom Community College faculty," stated H. Robert Andrews who 
later became a vice president of the college, "somewhat unexpectedly." He continued, "Dr. 
Metcalf asked the Bloom High School faculty to respond to a note for those who might be 
interested in joining the college faculty in 1957 when it became obvious that the college 
would form in 1958 ... But when I did not respond to the note Dr. Metcalf came to me 
directly and urged me to consider the college assignment. Though he did not threaten me 
he made it clear that he wanted me to teach in the college. So I accepted a college 
teaching assignment." 33 

A second original faculty member, Glenn Stehr, explains how he joined the college 
faculty. "Dr. Metcalf," Stehr said, "invited those interested in the college to apply, I 
remember him as a strong leader and I suspected that he had given a good deal of thought 
toward staffing the new institution and he pretty much had the staff in his mind. I applied," 
he said, 'To teach at the new college and on the last day of classes that year, Dr. Metcalf 
gathered together the new staff to start organizing for the upcoming term. It was at that 
time that we all found out we were to be on the college staff." 34 

Another original faculty member, Nello Petersanti, tells why he joined the Bloom 
Community College faculty. "After being a teacher at Bloom High School for many years," 
he stated, "I felt that Bloom Community College at that time was going to be an 
outstanding institution which of course it turned out to be, and I felt that I wanted to be 



a Metcalf once stated to the author that "the real trick in getting the college off to a 
strong start was to appoint Albert Martin as dean, then let him run it." 
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fl9n6 771 Qr.arnJci,. r> ij " umdi> ™ CWI "P (iy^-77) English; Harriet Strauss Murrav 
U^uov/j bpanish Donald Potter, physical education- nivw^ r cu muiray 
Marilou Work, French. 35 P n y sic ai education, Richard G. Sherman, history; and 

1<KR M e ,h eW i aCUlty a u tt ^ ded 3n dl day conference at the University of Illinois in June 
oltge %SZ SaC** 1U ?r S Wgher ^, Cati0n * d[Sa ™y and n ° staSS 

In this setting, on 8 SeDtemher iqsr ni /- aoLC11 f a UI tne miaaie Ages. 

classes with 118 stuLti enroStaSp H,l ' Community College held its first 

30 students enrolled" 37 Pr0gram - Evenm S classes als ° began with 

transfe"^ 

were English French sSiZ 3 bachelor s de ^ee. These courses 

accou,4e' n ™ chemistry biology, 

classes 

fewexcIpTnS With 
for a high school diploma or „ PFn rrL* i S ■ tated ' we stress ed the need 

ad ultS or ta* head, however, wldid ^"ft^ „ A SSS. * 
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student who had not finished high school was told to complete his high school work. 
Adults with life experience were allowed to enter." 41 

A profile of the students who enrolled the first semester indicates that the average 
age was under 20. There were twice as many males as females and the students were 
largely from Bloom Township. Of the 118 enrolled the first semester, 79 or 66.9 percent 
were males. Four students were over 21 years of age and 16 paid non-resident fees. Two 
students attended the first semester on scholarships. 42 

The college grew dramatically the first two years. Daytime enrollment in the fall 
of 1959 totaled 288, representing a gain of 144 percent, and 200 registered for evening 
classes, up from 30, representing a gain of 566.6 percent. Males were predominant again, 
representing 70.4 percent of the students. 43 

Perhaps the most perplexing problem during the first two years was the ambivalent 
issue of tuition. For years many of the non-Chicago public junior colleges had charged 
both in-district and out-of-district students a tuition fee. Prior to 1951 that practice had 
been accepted without question and legally justified by the state. Passage of House Bill No. 
472 on 11 July 1951, however, made the public junior colleges a part of the common 
school system. Then after enactment of the junior college funding acts of 1955 and 1957, 
lay and professional people alike began to question the justification of a policy that both 
accepted state reimbursement money and charged tuition. 44 

When Bloom Community College opened, the college was entitled to $200 of state 
funding for each student per year. There were, however, many students seeking admission 
to the college who were over 21 years of age and had been out of high school for several 
years. The first year of college operation these students in the Bloom district were charged 
$6.67 per semester hour of credit which would be equivalent to the amount the state 
would reimburse the district if the students were under 21 years of age. 45 

A few months before the college opened, the General Assembly enacted two laws 
which benefited Bloom Community College. The first was House Bill No. 893 which 
provided that "any school district maintaining a recognized junior college or providing 
tuition for pupils in a recognized junior college of some other district...shall be entitled to 
claim an apportionment for the school year ended on 30 June 1959 and for each school 
year thereafter of 7.50 for each semester hour in a course completed by each resident pupil 
in attendance, and any school district maintaining a recognized junior college shall be 
entitled to such claim for any student that attends." 46 The act meant that Bloom 
Community College would now be eligible to collect $7.60 state reimbursement for each 
semester hour taken by any student. 

This law had further implications for Bloom Community College. Though the 
college was a Bloom district institution, out-of-district students from Rich, Crete and Monee 
were attending. Consequently, the college could charge out-of-district tuition for students 
from these townships. The state, however, would only fund $7.60 per hour. 

The General Assembly in the same session provided relief for districts like Rich, 
Crete and Monee in Senate Bill No. 192. This law provided that "the board of education 
of any non-high school district or of any school district maintaining grades 9 to 12 inclusive 
which does not operate a junior college may provide by resolution, a proposition for the 
levy of an additional annual tax of not to exceed .175 of full, fair cash value for junior 
college educational purposes for the payment of tuition or part thereof for any 
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graduate." 47 This meant that Rich, Crete, and Monee districts could levy a tax to nav 
tuition o send their high school graduates to Bloom Community College ? Y 

» fi,11 ti™^ ? 6 C ? le8e ° Pened> diStTiCt 6Stimated *« k cost about $550 to educate 

rf^s^rssj^r"^ , in ^ of iegisiation enacted ^ — 

mitiofof sLo fnf^n^ T° nd by Charsin8 ° u t-of-district, or non-resident 
tuition of $350 for 30 semester-hours of work, which is the equivalent of one year or 
$11.66 per semester hour. Adjustments were made for pan-time loads « 
Tn Jhese tuition charges clearly indicate favoritism toward in-district or Bloom 
Township students, despite the fact that nearly half the students attending the coSLe afte? 
the first two years came from out-of-district. 8 
nn a ? ndustr j e f. ^ the district which paid college fees for their employees were chareed 
buif a nH S1S ° f dl Tl reSid f Cy - ^ should come as no surprise' 5£ 
T^l C ° Uege 3nd legally its students had to be given prSerentia 
S3? ; / C ° Uege J was also le 8 all y squired to charge the difference between Sr 
capita cost and state aid to all non-resident students. There is no evidence ti^t tuitfon 
charges were ever an issue among out-of-district students. Neithe? is AeTany eX 
that a smgle student was ever denied enrollment Y evidence 

nl*,. • new building was dedicated. The first commencement took 

place in the Bloom Township High School Auditorium in June 1960 wi^ 30 ^aduate^ 
receivingAssociatemArtsdegrees. Bloom Community College was nowSye^hed 
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BECOMING A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Firmly established and having graduated its first class, Bloom Junior College took 
resolute steps toward becoming a community college during the early '60s. Huge growth 
in enrollment led to the installation of many new courses and programs to meet needs of 
more students. A more critical problem was accreditation without which the college could 
not operate and fulfill its commitment. The college quickly overcame this hurdle and 
became more of a community than a junior college by mid-decade. A decision was also 
soon made to separate from the high school and become a separate college. 



More Programs for More Students 

The tremendous enrollment growth at Bloom Junior College during the early 1960s 
was the most noticeable development. Enrollment growth at all U. S. institutions of higher 
learning, excluding junior colleges, between 1961 and 1965 was 53.3 percent. Growth of 
Illinois institutions offering at least four-year programs for that period was 62.1 percent. 
Bloom Junior College enrollment soared the most at 92.5 percent. Daytime enrollment at 
Bloom zoomed 73.7 percent while night enrollment boomed 124.5 percent. Moreover, the 
fall enrollment of 1964 represented a gain of 38 percent over the previous year. Though 
there was never a limit set on enrollment, the administration questioned whether a 
maximum enrollment should be set. 1 

An "open door" admissions policy could explain some of this growth, but this plan 
was modified slightly. In 1962 the college began to require American College Testing 
(ACT) scores from high school graduates seeking admission. 2 

Though the profile of Bloom College students did not vary significantly from the 
original enrollment during the first several years, there was one major exception. By 1964 
the out-of-district enrollment equaled that of the in-district Bloom students. Students from 
Bloom Township amounted to 50.3 percent of the total. Most of the out-of-district students 
came from Rich, Crete and Monee townships. At this time there were three foreign 
students, one each from Korea, Holland and Iran. Otherwise the student profile remained 
the same as the first year, which was predominantly young males with an average age of 
20 years. 3 

Course offerings remained the same as those that had been spelled out by the Board 
of Education at least nine months before the college opened. 'The college", it stated, 
"...will offer opportunity to all high school graduates to extend their educations and thus 
increase their competence to live effectively in a free society." The statement continued, 
"For some, the college will offer opportunities to take courses preparatory to further 
academic and professional education in other institutions of higher learning. For others, 
the college will offer terminal education in vocations and semi-professional pursuits. For 
all, the college will offer basic subjects in general education. Adults will be offered a broad 
sampling of courses and facilities and staff of the college will intimately relate themselves 
to life in the community and thus become a cultural center." 4 

The superintendent reiterated the cultural aspect of the college in a speech before 
the Chicago Heights Council of Parents and Teachers. 'The college," he stated, "should 
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become a center of...activity in such fields as art, music, literature and science " 5 In the 
mind of the superintendent the college would be community centered. 

uke most Illinois community colleges, the main emphasis was on the transfer 

aTS Hh P 1S T 1Cally ', Illin0iS C ° mmUnity C ° UegeS 6m P hasized * ese courses and as laL 
as 1966, liberal arts and sciences enrolled the greatest number of students. 6 In 1964 8? 4 

Throughout its first several years the college continued to graduate between 30 and 
35 associate in arts candidates. These graduates succeeded quite well «X« and 
umversmes to which they transferred. A study of 65 Bloom CohW graduaLTn I960 and 

achel^ ea d elt at "I V*^™ ° f number, 24 obtained 

bachelor s degrees and one completed nurse's training. A comparison of these student,' 
grades with their grades at Bloom College, showed that of the 24 who graXatTfrom a 

grade average. Bloom College was serving its transfer students very well during its early 

Despite success with the transfer program, some raised concern about the success 
1 S?f ^71°^ "aching more than 1,000 and graduating da se 

m the low 30s did not indicate a high proportion of students completing a cour^ff smdy 
What was happenmg to the majority of students? y * 

^ answer » this query was disturbing. Early in 1964, out of 438 students 39 
tcZ erCent) 7 re dr °PP ed beC3USe ° f ^grades, and 51 otners (11.6 percent) were 
placed on academic probation for low grades. 9 A legitimate question was Is the oven 
door becommg a revolving door? open 

lqqQa Occupational and vocational programs, however, were not neglected. Early in April 
1959 a basic management program was started for Ford Motor employees This wTa 

SSaKw ^ MOt ° r C ° mpany - In *** arSn^emenwaS 
employees attended classes m basic management with Ford paying tuition These 

management courses v.ere also available to the general public Tnen came "the s ft« 
vocational dental assisting program to be offered at a junior college ta S Se oriv 
such program apart from the University of Illinois College of DenStry The Bloom 
program began in September 1961 under the direction of Dr. My7on W^ard^ge (1913 
1965). In June 1962, 12 students became the first certificate recipients at Bbom Collet 
Each one found immediate employment. 10 ^oiiege. 

The Electronics Technology program came the following year. This program beean 
in the evening with adult students who were employed full-time during the daT Zu hZ 

S titanic 1 1 C °T U T **** ^ — eSed s ESS 

rnii!l 3 Technol °gy P r °gram began in cooperation with Thornton Junior 

College While Thornton concentrated on the design option, Bloom em^hasfzed the 

coner^T 0 " , StUdentS ' M b0tH C0UegeS COuld ^ * e option offeredtXotne 
college, and the credits were transferred. 11 

With these programs, Bloom and Thornton colleges beean a m,HiH™ ~f 
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Thornton." He continued, "Al and I developed quite a close personal relationship that 
continued through the years. And I think that helped the relationship between the two 
schools. Also, Dr. James Logsdon (1905-1984), the superintendent, had a good 
relationship with Dr. Metcalf at Bloom High School. We did have a friendly relationship 
rather than a rivalry. 1112 

Cooperation between the two colleges was a practical matter, Dulgar indicated, 
"Principally I think it was to better serve the students," he stated. "In some areas neither 
school had enough students to form a program. By considering those who desired perhaps 
a mechanical program or one of the technologies at one center or the other, we could form 
a class and thereby serve their needs." 13 

In 1964 two other vocational/occupational programs began. One was a two-year 
secretarial training program. This provided transfer credit and two options: for students 
desiring stenographic skills, another for those interested in general office skills. The same 
year a real estate training program began for those wishing to prepare for the Illinois real 
estate brokers' examination. 

Vocational and occupational programs began to develop almost as soon as the 
college opened and, if their growth was not dramatic, it was steady, community-initiated 
and cooperative with other community colleges. 

The college was also taking steps to provide educational services besides its own 
courses to the community. Early in 1960, Bloom College was given approval by the Illinois 
State Teacher Certification Board to offer teacher education programs. 14 

The college also provided cultural leadership in the community. Dean Martin took 
notice of this in one of his reports. "Bloom Community College," said the dean, "in addition 
to its regular education program, cooperates with the area in several ways to provide and 
encourage cultural activities for adults." He continued, "First, the college annually offers 
adults a Great Books program. The college is also a patron of the Chicago Heights 
Symphony Orchestra Association. Through its student activity fund it purchases symphony 
tickets each year, which are made available to students without additional charge. The 
dean went on, "Bloom students also help collect donations for Channel 11, WTTW. The 
college also participates in a program of exhibits from the Krannert Art Museum at the 
University of Illinois, presented each year in the college library. Finally," said the dean, 
"Bloom College cooperates with the community by providing speakers for civic 
organizations that require expert opinions on special topics. The purpose of all Bloom's 
extra-curricular activities is to cooperate with other organizations in providing cultural 
leadership in the community and to help maintain an outlet for public expression." 15 

The increasing enrollment and addition of new courses created need for more 
administration and faculty during these first several years. Excluding counselors and 
librarians, there was no increase m administrators between 1959 and 1964. There were, 
however, 41 faculty members added during this period, representing a gain of 262.3 
percent. Categorically, 22 were added in humanities and social science; seven in 
mathematics and science; five in business and economics; four in the vocational/technical 
area; and three in physical education. 

These faculty additions were favorable in terms of equal rights for women and civil 
rights. Of the 42 faculty appointments, 13, or 30.9 percent, were women. This was a 
favorable breakdown in terms of women teaching at the college level during this period 
and far exceeded the figure for women faculty members at four-year colleges. Nine of 
these women, however, were in the humanities and social science area. A master teacher 
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team began intercollegiate competition. The first game on 13 April, however, followed the 
unsuccessful pattern of the basketball team as Bloom lost to Wright by a score of 3 to 0. 20 
Scholarship and academic achievement were fostered as well. From the beginning, 
Bloom College attracted students of high academic achievement. The first class included 
students who ranked among the top six in their respective high school graduating classes. 
In recognition of scholastic achievement the Nu Sigma* chapter of Phi Theta Kappa was 
established 12 January 1965. Five original members of the Bloom College chapter were: 
James Amiorati, Rufus Bradford and Frank Gereg, sophomores; and Audrey Kendall and 
Marion Senger, freshmen. This National Junior College Honor Society was established in 
1929 by the American Association of Junior and Community Colleges as a scholarship 
fraternity and a junior college equivalent of Phi Beta Kappa. Thomas McKillip (1922- 
1977), a winner of Phi Beta Kappa honors at the University of Iowa, served as the first 
faculty adviser. 

The first institutional ceremony was commencement in June 1960. Before this the 
college adopted a flag, chose its school colors of red and white and selected the Vikings as 
a mascot name. "Knowledge for Life" was chosen as the college motto. 

Students were not without scholarships and loan funds. During the first year the 
Bloom Board of Education provided seven scholarships to cover non-resident tuition, two 
each in the Homewood-Flossmoor district and the Rich Township district; and one each in 
the Crete-Monee, Beecher and Bremen districts. The Philip Prescendo Memorial Scholarship 
was available in 1964 as were four scholarships provided by the Manufacturers Association 
of Chicago Heights made on the basis of need, character, scholastic average and leadership 
qualities. Titles II and III of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85- 
864) also provided funds for student loans for study in t^e areas of foreign languages and 
science or technology. 

In addition there were work scholarships available. No cash payments were 
awarded for these, but students were provided full tuition for working five hours a week 
as laboratory, library and office assistants. 21 

A glimpse of student life can be gleaned from the first issue of The Viking Star, in 
which the student president commented. "The Bloom Community College Constitution," 
he stated, "is well written... and there will be very good student participation towards all 
goals." He did express several objections, however. "The library is definitely lacking in 
materials which should be added as rapidly as possible," he stated. He was quite 
concerned about the cafeteria where he felt that "college students should be able to eat a 
hot lunch." He was disturbed about support for the college newspaper and annual. He 
was displeased that with 210 students, "the school could not sell 150 annuals. This shows 
that the students do not have enough spirit, initiative and enthusiasm." Some of these 
objections persisted as the college developed through the first two decades. 22 

Though student sentiment was not strong enough to warrant demonstrations, 
Vietnam was beginning to draw attention by the middle '60s. Students expressed strong 
support for the war. The student newspaper posed the question: ,r What do you think of 
the United States being in Vietnam?" to six male students. All answered strongly in the 
affirmative. One answered, "The advance of communism in Vietnam must be stopped by 
bombing Hanoi directly if necessary. The loss of American lives in Vietnam is completely 
unnecessary. A prolonged conflict of this type is unnecessary. This conflict must be won, 
but it must be won quickly and decisively." 23 
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More financial relief came through federal grants resulting from passage of Public 
Law 89-329 (The Higher Education Act 8 November 1965). A serious problem that Bloom 
College faced was meeting library standards in terms of volumes held. The Women's Club 
of Chicago Heights had provided funds to help replenish the college library's holding of 
volumes. More strength was needed in this direction, and the college helped resolve the 
problem with a federal loan under Title II of the Higher Education Act. 29 

Financial relief came in yet another way during the '60s. Though the high school 
and the college were unable to pass referendums to raise the tax levy, the equalized 
assessed valuation increased. From 1961 through 1971 assessed valuation increased 
$290.9 million, or 73.2 percent, compared with a 44.8 percent increase in population. 30 



Obtaining Accreditation and Making Hard Decisions 

High on the list of priorities for the college was accreditation. Learning for the sake 
of learning is its own reward and perhaps one of the most noble of life's pursuits, but in 
the real world certification and acceptance of educational training is imperative to 
employment and professional advancement. An educational institution that does not attain 
accreditation is doomed before it takes the vow. So Bloom College took early steps in this 
direction. 

When the college opened the University of Illinois served as the accrediting office 
for junior colleges in Illinois. With the appointment of a junior college consultant to the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction in July 1959, standards for junior 
colleges moved in this direction. In April 1960 the University of Illinois announced the 
discontinuance of its accreditation policy. The university would then only accept "the ac- 
credited status accorded institutions by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools or by one of the agencies recognized by the National Commission on 
Accrediting." 31 

During the winter of 1959-1960, the secretary of the North Central Association 
planned a number of conferences for unaccepted Illinois junior colleges which, at this time, 
amounted to many. These meetings carefully outlined the purposes and goals of the North 
central Association. 

North Central accreditation begins with the assumption that an institution is the 
best judge of its own strengths and weaknesses, and when these shortcomings are corrected 
or improved upon, the institution should be accredited. Perhaps Plato, the ancient Greek 
philosopher, stated the assumption best: "The unexamined life is not worth living." Thus 
the accreditation process begins with an institution conducting its own self-study. 32 

During the summer of 1960 a steering committee was appointed to begin the self- 
study for Bloom Community College. This committee prepared questionnaires to obtain 
data during the 1960-1961 school year. Answers to these questions and other data were 
submitted 15 May 1961 to the North Central Association, and Bloom College was granted 
Candidate for Membership status 1 July 196 1. 33 

The accreditation of Bloom Community College provides a case study in concerted 
and cooperative effort on the part of everyone associated with the college. During the 
1961-1962 academic year a tentative outline of the report was developed, and faculty 
committees, which coincided to some degree with the self-study committees, were assigned 
to write parts of the report. There were nine committees: description of the community; 
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their origin junior colleges were thought of, and thought of themselves as transfer 
institutions only. Now, literally hundreds of vocational/technical terminal curricula are 
being offered as legitimate courses in post-high school education in junior colleges. A third 
trend is their independence. The historical relationship of the junior colleges to the 
secondary or unit school districts is gradually receding. New junior colleges in nearly all 
states are being organized as completely separate institutions. 1,38 

Implications of the Public Junior College Act (15 July 1965) were pointed out to 
the board shortly after the law was enacted. The dean reported, "I feel that at best the 
next few years are going to be uncomfortable ones for all who are involved in junior 
colleges in Illinois. Decisions are not going to be easily made..." 39 The hard question for 
the board to decide was whether the college should be separated from the high school or 
continue to be operated by the high school district. 

The transition of superintendents of Bloom Township High School at this time 
further complicated the issue of separation. After 17 years as head of the district Harold 
H. Metcalf retired in August 1965. For nearly two decades he had provided strong 
educational leadership. The college itself came into being under his direction along with 
his lieutenant, Albert H. Martin. Having done much to establish the college under the high 
school aegis, Metcalf had reservations about separating the college. But he was leaving. 
That decision would come under other leadership. 

Richard E. Barnhart succeeded him. Holding the degree of Doctor of Education 
from Indiana University, Barnhart came to Bloom from the superintendency of the Grand 
Forks, N.D., public school district. He took over leadership of the Bloom high school 
district in August 1965, just at the time that hard decisions were needed about the future 
of Bloom Community College. Martin, however, remained at the helm of the college thus 
insuring continuity and leadership in that respect. 

Two types of public junior colleges existed in Illinois while legislation was being 
drawn up for creating a statewide system in 1964 and 1965. First were the existing 
colleges like Bloom, Danville, Elgin, Thornton, Morton and the Chicago system and those 
under the control of high school districts. Then there were the newer colleges like Triton 
and Rock Valley which had formed recently as independent college districts. To distinguish 
between the two types of colleges and provide an orderly process for bringing them all 
together into a state system, the existing colleges were designated as Class II and the newer 
ones were designated Class i. It was simply a matter of semantics but the labels were 
almost immediately interpreted to be "first class" and "second class." 40 

The Junior College Act prescribed requirements for each category. A Class II college 
like Bloom could continue to operate under control of the high school, but the high school 
board would be required to elect its own officers for the college, maintain a separate 
college budget and administer the college as a separate institution. Furthermore, the high 
school district was required to levy a separate tax for college operations. Class II colleges 
would be eligible for state funding but this funding would be less than for Class I 
institutions. 

The main distinction between a Class I and Class II college was that a Class I 
college would be completely independent and would have its own board. There were also 
minimum standards of population and tax base with a potential enrollment of 2,000 
students within five years. In either case a separate tax levy would be required. 

The decision was quite clear albeit difficult for the board. Either the district could 
continue to operate the college, or the college could be allowed to separate, form its own 
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opposition. A step that should have taken only a month took two months while college 
supporters held their breath that opposition, which might have been dormant on the first 
attempt, would suddenly arise. 

Two more procedural steps were taken at a special board meeting on 3 June 1966 
before the college could become a Class II institution. First was to adopt the tax levy as 
there had been no opposition; and second was that the college become a Class II institution 
with the board being organized with different officers. With this action Bloom Community 
College became a Class II institution for less than two weeks. 45 

Three more actions completed the transition from a Class II to a Class I junior 
college. On 16 June 1966 the Illinois Junior College Board, in response to the original 
request of 26 January 1966 and subsequent action, accepted "Bloom Community College 
for organization as a Class I junior college district." On 21 June the Cook County 
superintendent of schools acknowledged receipt of this action. On 14 July the Bloom 
Township High School Board adopted a resolution "to cease control over said junior 
college, in order that it may classify as a Class I Junior College." 

The deed was done after six months. The college now was on its own and would 
be known officially as Illinois Junior College District No. 515. The district that had cradled 
and nurtured the college no longer controlled the institution. All ties were severed within 
the next year. 46 

While the struggle was being waged for accreditation and acceptance as a Class I 
college, the commitment of the college continued. The day-to-day problems of operation % 
persisted as enrollments grew, graduates were completing their courses of study, faculty 
increased, curriculums expanded and costs increased. 

Overall enrollments grew rapidly between 1964 and 1966 with daytime enrollment 
increasing the most. The day enrollment in these two years grew 78.5 percent from 438 
in 1963 to 782 in 1965. Night enrollment during the same period increased 42.6 percent 
from 417 in 1963 to 595 in 1965. At the same time, however the full-time equivalency 
(the total number of hours taken by all students divided by 15 hours) increased only 22.4 
percent or slightly more than one-third of the overall enrollment gain. Graduates remained 
constant over these two years with 32 associate in arts degrees granted in each of the two 
years. 47 These figures indicate that though the college was growing in terms of 
enrollment more students were taking less hours and fewer were completing transfer 
degrees. 

Increased enrollment required more faculty; thus, 17 instructors were added 
between 1964 and 1966. The humanities and social science area increased its instructors 
by five, and the vocational/technical area added four. Three each were added to the 
mathematics/science and business/economics sections while two additional counselors 
joined the college staff. During the first six months of 1966 while the transition of the 
college to a separate institution was underway, faculty assignments became an issue 
because of the number of teachers with dual assignments. A transition period of two full 
school years was recommended to "give both the high school and the college continuity of 
all programs." 48 

Along with growth of faculty came the need for cohesion among the teaching staff, 
so a College Faculty Association was organized in June 1966. Purpose of the Faculty 
Association was "to represent faculty opinions concerning formulation of goals, curriculum, 
student policies, faculty policies and the welfare of the faculty of the college." In 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



BREAKING AWAY AND FORGING A COMMUNITY 



To the casual observer there was little if any difference in Bloom Community 
College from previous years when students gathered in August 1966 to register for fall 
classes. Physical facilities were the same. Since opening in 1958, the college operated 
largely in the First Christian Church and the College Center building, with a few classes 
held in Bloom High School. Within a few weeks, however, noticeable changes began 
taking place and as the academic year continued, the community became aware of other 
changes as the college, now a separate and independent institution, began moving in 
different directions. 



A Year of Transition, 1966-1967 

For several weeks in early summer 1966 the governance of Bloom Community 
College was in limbo. On 9 June the college became Illinois Junior College District 515. 
On 1 July the Junior College Act became effective and Bloom College was under its own 
control as of 14 July. Dean Martin was named President of the College on this date. 1 

Thus the college was prepared to begin operations without interruption. At first, 
Martin was the only administrator but larger enrollments demanded additional 
administrative help. Martin named Brian Knight, a former faculty member, as business 
manager. He also added four directors: Bruce Enselman, also a former faculty member, 
as Director of Instruction and Curriculum and Director of the Evening School; Eugene Pint 
as Director of Admissions and Student Personnel Services; Dr. Dan E. Herrold, Director of 
Dental Assisting; and Phyllis Welnetz, Director of Nursing. The faculty was also increased. 
An addition of 11 had enlarged the faculty to more than 50. Opening of fall classes was 
hardly in jeopardy due to the transition to an independent college. 

Though machinery was in place to open and operate the college large problems 
loomed ahead. Most immediate was that of selecting a board of trustees. 

A traditional concept in American education holds that a lay board should represent 
the people in the governing of a college. Public education has used elected boards to 
reflect the collective will and wisdom of the people since earliest times. Ideally, the board 
is the bridge between college and community, translating community needs for education 
into college policies and protecting the college from unwarranted external demands. 2 

Responsibilities of a governing board, according to the Association of Community 
College Trustees, include selecting evaluating, and terminating the president; ensuring 
professional management of the institution; purchasing, constructing and maintaining 
facilities; defining the role and mission of the college; engaging in public relations; 
preserving institutional independence; evaluating institutional performance; creating a 
climate for change; insisting on being informed; engaging in planning; and assessing board 
performance. 3 When the Junior College Act became effective 1 July 1966, Bloom College 
did not have a board. Thus selection of a governing board as quickly as possible was of 
paramount importance. 

Under the Junior College Act (1965) an Illinois Community College Board was 
regulated under terms of the School Code. The junior college system was included in 
higher education but the governing board was regulated by provisions of the common 
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year terms. As a newly-formed college there had been no time to formulate policy. But 
since the college had operated for nine years under the high school it was moved "that the 
board adopt the policies of District 206 as they relate to faculty and students until such 
time that changes are recommended or required." 7 With these actions the college had a 
governing board. Administration and faculty were in place and the college looked to the 
opening of the fall semester in a few weeks. 

President Martin submitted his resignation at the next meeting of the college board, 
shocking the community. Martin had served as the principal administrator of the college 
since the beginning with consummate skill. There had been no sign of dissatisfaction on 
anyone's part. The explanation was simple. "I wish at this time," Martin wrote, "to submit 
my resignation as president of Bloom Community College. I have been offered a position 
as a staff member of the Illinois Junior College Board. As a member of the staff I shall 
have responsibilities relating to junior college programs and instruction for the State of 
Illinois ... I have the greatest respect for Bloom and the Bloom community. My resignation 
does not indicate dissatisfaction with my present position. I believe, however, the position 
I am now taking represents an opportunity for me to make a contribution to the junior 
college movement in Illinois which I do not wish to forego." 8 

That the Illinois Junior College Board desired Martin should come as no surprise. 
He had been a strong leader in establishing Bloom Community College, the 12th public 
junior college in Illinois and the 19th one to join the Illinois system. He was well 
acquainted with the Illinois junior college picture through the Illinois Junior and 
Community College Association which he was president of at that time. For the Illinois 
Junior College Board it was an excellent choice. For Bloom Community College it was a 
blow because it left the institution without a president at a time when it was getting 
underway as an independent institution facing many troublesome problems. 

With classes scheduled to begin in a few days an interim appointment seemed 
imperative. Aware of this predicament, Martin consulted with former superintendent 
Harold Metcalf, then on the staff at the University of Chicago. It was decided to 
recommend the appointment of Richard G. Sherman of the college faculty. 

Sherman was a long-time faculty member of Bloom High School, having joined the 
staff in 1952. He was an original college faculty member and was serving as chairman of 
the Social Science Division. He had the respect of the faculty, and though short on 
administrative experience, his long association with the college insured familiarity and 
knowledge of the institution and its problems. He held the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in history from the University of Iowa. The board was satisfied with his qualifications for 
an interim appointment but insisted that Sherman submit an application, if interested. 

In his application Sherman stated that there was one main reason for seeking the 
appointment. "At this time," he stated, "Bloom College will soon be without a head at a 
critical time in its infancy. Fortunately, President Albert H. Martin has led and directed the 
college wisely and well. The institution, however, must not lose its direction nor its vision 
at this time." In closing he added: "I propose, that my appointment begin as of 1 October 
1966, and run through 30 June 1967, with the condition that, if I wish, I shall be allowed 
to apply for the permanent appointment of president of Bloom College without prejudice." 
This last statement caused the board to hesitate briefly. The board did not want the 
appointment to carry any commitment beyond a year. The applicant, however, desired no 
prior commitment and assumed the office. 9 
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The lack of physical facilities to accommodate the growing enrollment and 
installation of new programs presented another problem in the year of transition. In 
December 1967 the Wallace House was condemned by city officials as unsafe, leaving the 
Dental Assisting program without space. Arrangements were made with St. James Hospital 
for a portion of the sixth floor to house the displaced dental program. To provide needed 
classroom space agreements were arranged with the First Christian Church and with 
Temple Anshe Sholom in Olympia Fields. Space was also found in the Bloom Market 
center for the college bookstore. Three relocatable buildings were purchased for faculty 
offices east of the College Center. 12 Later it was learned that this purchase was 
questionable under the Junior College Act but the matter was concluded without litigation 
or harm to any parties. 

For administrative offices the college found space on the second floor of a building 
on Chicago Road. This procurement later proved embarrassing when it led the college 
innocently into proximity with organized crime. 

Enroute to offices on the second floor an administrator observed what appeared to 
be a stock securities office on the first floor but upon close observation noticed that stocks 
posted on the board actually did not exist. Later the place was exposed as a front for a 
"juice loan" operation. The proprietor was listed in the press as one of the region's leading 
members of organized crime. For two weeks a College Police Institute held classes on the 
second floor directly above the illicit operation. Members of the College Women's Club 
later shrieked with horror when they learned that they had been holding meetings in a 
room above the questionable operation. The operator later met an untimely death in a 
gangland-style assassination. 

Finding space for operating was one thing but not being able to operate was 
another problem which weather forced upon the college late in January 1967. 

The storm began around 5:00 A.M. and continued all day, heaping streets and 
driveways with snow several feet deep. The college closed at noon. At 3:30 P.M. the 
president left the college and reached home nearly four hours later, a distance of six miles. 
Many people did not reach home for days. The business manager of the college remained 
snowbound in the College Center for three days. For the first and only time in its quarter 
of a century the college completely shut down the next day (Friday) and the following 
Monday. Snow fell for 29 hours without stopping. Consensus held that it was the worst 
snow storm on record in the area. 13 

Despite these pressing problems the curriculum expanded with new programs in 
several areas. In December 1966 the Computer Technology Advisory Committee was 
introduced and a computer was leased with an option for future modifications and systems. 
In January 1967 the Dental Hygiene program was approved, and in April a music program 
and theater program were approved. In May 1967 the first Police Institute was held. 
Success of this program subsequently led to the Police Science program installed a few 
years later. 14 

Response to community needs and cooperation with other junior colleges in the 
region, which had been hallmarks of the college since the beginning, continued. The 
college participated along with Thornton Junior College in the South Suburban Manpower 
Survey to learn what occupational and technical programs were needed in the region. The 
college also entered into a chargeback reciprocity arrangement with Thornton Junior 
College to accommodate about 90 percent of the anticipated out-of-district students for 
1967-1968. 15 
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began to issue parking tickets. Compounding the edict, a restaurant frequently patronized 
by students instituted a minimum charge about the same time. Riled and # indignant, 
students began to protest. Rallies were held in the student lounge, and a threat was issued 
to demonstrate in the plaza. The college administration, however, interceded with 
shopping plaza officials and a portion of the parking area was allotted to students. The 
restaurant dropped its minimum charge. 19 

A more significant matter of concern to the students was "the recognition of the 
student body as an adult group with mature bodies and minds," as expressed in an editorial 
in the college newspaper. The "participatory democracy" movement was catching on 
among students. "These students," the editorial continued, "are realistic and well- 
motivated. They are attempting to better the college and not ruin it. As a student body 
they want to know what is going on at the college not only in student affairs but those of 
the administration. They desire and deserve the privilege of having a vote in all affairs 
regarding their school. This is not detrimental to the college." 20 

This concern for student representation on the governing board of the college was 
not unique to Bloom College at this time. Pressure in this direction was being exerted at 
four-year colleges. In response to this desire for recognition, the Bloom Community 
College board provided for student representation. A student was thus allowed to sit with 
the board at all general sessions and comment but not to vote. Ramon Garcia, the first 
Bloom College student to win the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, was the initial student 
representative to take a seat on 14 January 1967, six years before a state law was enacted 
to this effect. 21 In this respect Bloom College was moving along the cutting edge of 
community colleges throughout the country. 

Within weeks the need for policies pertaining directly to Bloom College began to 
develop. So in January 1967 the board confronted the problem of formulating new policies 
for the college. The initial step was a meeting with all parts of the college. At this meeting 
all board members were given a copy of the policies from the high school and opinions 
were expressed. Faculty representatives and the student representative also commented. 
The board chairman asked for volunteers from the administration, the faculty and the 
student body to work with two members of the board to help rewrite the policies and 
adopt them to the needs of Bloom Community College. 22 

Response of the faculty to this cooperative effort was supportive and encouraging. 
"As I remember," one faculty member stated, "the faculty was excited about this concept. 
And we participated fully." In view of the addition of programs, the issue of the procedure 
needed for curriculum change was paramount. After weeks of work by various groups on 
the policy formation, a rather broad statement of policy was adopted. "Curriculum 
change," it was decided, "may be initiated by the administration, the Faculty Senate, the 
curriculum committee or individual faculty members ... As in -all matters involving faculty 
and administrative relations, the sponsors or opponents of curricular change may, in 
extreme cases, seek the support of die Faculty Senate or the faculty as a whole." 23 

A de facto College Becomes dejure Through Annexation 

The action which the Junior College Act (1965) compelled existing junior colleges 
to take in joining the statewide system was more than matched by the action which the law 
compelled for non-district areas that wished to become a part of the system. Many local 
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Marschner (1908-1984), the original board president of the Homewood-Flossmoor high 
school district, as chairman. 27 

The Seven District Study Committee held several meetings during the last half of 
1966 to consider various plans of junior college organization for the south suburban region. 
A seven-district junior college was given most consideration. Other plans suggested were 
a district consisting of the Rich, Crete-Monee and Homewood-Flossmoor districts; and a 
district consisting of Bloom, Rich, Crete-Monee and Homewood-Flossmoor high school 
districts. The committee issued a final report on 15 December 1966 without making any 
recommendation as to the organizational structure of the south suburban junior college 
region. "Lack of unanimity," the report said, "precluded reaching the consensus that a single 
district is feasible at this time." The report did stress, however, the cost to the taxpayers 
should be paramount over "how the area is districted." 28 

Though the study recommended no junior college district, the Seven District Study 
provided two valuable services for junior college education in the region. First it furnished 
data particularly in terms of enrollment figures. As the chairman stated: "Perhaps the 
main contribution of the Seven District Study," he remarked, "was that it provided 
enrollment projections for high schools within the seven districts. Studies of this kind were 
done a decade previously especially in the Homewood-Flossmoor community for their high 
school. As the 1960s arrived it was obvious that a junior college was necessary for all 
seven districts. So the Seven District Study carried forward some work that had already 
been done." 29 

A second, and perhaps more important, service which the Seven District Study 
provided was a forum for the expression of positions regarding the formation of junior 
college districts in the south suburban region. It is essential to the American representative 
democratic form of government that issues are discussed by representatives of the 
population. Then the issue is voted on and the majority holds. This explains why the 
study issued no recommendation for a junior college organization. In carrying out its 
function as a forum there was no consensus and hence no recommendation. 

At a June 1966 meeting of the Seven District Study group the respective positions 
of the non-college districts began to crystallize. All these non-college districts favored a 
large, seven-district organization if it could be achieved by July 1967. The Crete-Monee 
delegation reported that it was "overwhelmingly in favor of a seven-unit district." In 
subsequent months, however, the Crete-Monee members modified their position and 
deferred to the Rich group. The Homewocd-Flossmoor delegation also expressed a 
preference for a seven-district organization because their district "sits in the middle." The 
delegation spokesman went on to state, "how can we lose if we are in the middle of a 
junior college district rather than between two or three districts?" Essentially this remained 
the position of the Homewood-Flossmoor district throughout the annexation process. 30 

From the Rich district in Park Forest came a more strident position. Lester K. Kloss 
spoke for this delegation. Community minded, Kloss, who was later to become the second 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees for the college, became interested in the junior college 
movement in the early '60s. After attending a few meetings of the steering committee he 
found himself as chairman and spokesman. A graduate of Duke University holding the 
degree of Master of Business Administration from the University of Chicago, Kloss was a 
management consultant and had been a Park Forest resident since the early '50s. Arriving 
in the village when he did, Kloss could not avoid absorbing the inter-community rivalry 
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that existed at that time between the industrial center of the area which was Chicago 
Heights and the post-World War II planned suburban city of Park Forest. 

To Kloss in June 1966, time was important. "It is essential," he stated " that 
action comes quickly. We would like to find a solution which will not fragment the 
situation." Rich at this time, however, was not prepared to come into any district through 
annexation. "We want to come in on an equal-footing basis," he stated. "It is not a 
question of wanting or not wanting an association with the other districts, but rather the 
nature of such an association. We have no intentions of surrendering our district's 
boundaries to an existing group." 31 

Kloss seemed to present the case for an annexation arrangement like the admission 
of states to the Union; that is, on a complete and equitable basis at one stroke. 
Unfortunately, the Illinois lawmakers of the 20th century had not caught up with the 
republican masters of the late 18th century. Annexation procedures in the junior college 
law did not match that of admission of states. 

During the next three months, however, the Rich position moderated slightly In 
September, m response to a request of the Seven District Study for a position paper the 
Rich contingent stated it felt "entitled to early representation on the board" and would 
consent to annexation. The Rich group still "strongly favored a seven district junior 
college but this plan, it appeared, was "not attainable in the near future." The group then 
proposed three alternate actions, "in order of preference" as follows: 

1. Annexation to Bloom Junior College, 
provided that two members of that board agree 
to resign in July 1967 to permit appointment 
of two members from Rich Township Should 
Homewood-Flossmoor and/or Crete-Monee elect to 
follow this same course, a total of 3 or 4 

board positions should be made available to 
the three districts (Rich, Homewood-Flossmoor 
and Crete-Monee). 

2. Annexation to Thornton Junior College, 
provided that the actions of Homewood- 
Flossmoor and/or Bremen make it possible. 

3. These alternatives failing, we would 
explore the possibilities of annexation to 

our western neighbor -Joliet Junior College. 
We do not regard annexation as the ideal 
solution, but rather as an expeditious answer 
to a problem that has been legislated upon us. 32 

This Rich Position Paper represented a breakthrough in the annexation procedure 
for at least two reasons. First, from the outset, the Rich district had taken the lead among 
the non-college districts in considering the impact of the Junior College Act on the south 
suburban region. The steering committee originated in that district. Second, the oosition 
of Rich was pivotal m any junior college configuration in the area because of its location 
Unless Rich formed a separate college district of its own, which would require at least two 
years of tone, some form of annexation represented the best way to a junior cohere But 
annexation required contiguity, or connection with an existing college district Rich 
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connected with Bloom, but unless Homewood-Flossmoor annexed to Thornton, Rich had 
little choice but to annex to Bloom and Homewood-Flossmoor had taken no fum steps in 
any direction. 

A third reason why the Rich Position Paper was significant is because for the first 
time it recommended alternate annexation patterns in order of priority. Rich was prepared 
to seek annexation to Bloom with the condition that two incumbent board members resign 
to be replaced by Rich representatives and if Homewood-Flossmoor and Crete chose to 
annex to Bloom then three or four board positions should be made available to these 
annexing districts. That Rich desired board representation quickly is understandable. 
Waiting an undue length of time would amount to taxation without representation, hardly 
a tenable position in the United States. 

The second Rich choice was annexation to Thornton but this could not be done 
unless Homewood-Flossmoor or Bremen districts annexed at the same time. In the Rich 
proposal for annexation to Thornton, however, there was no mention of conditions for 
board membership. 

The third alternative to seek annexation to the Joliet district was never a serious 
consideration. "The annexation to Joliet," Kloss said, "was never really a serious thing. If 
anything it was nothing more than sort of negotiating leverage with Bloom to make Bloom 
aware that we did have some place else to go. But it was obvious to all of us that between 
the western boundary of Matteson and Park Forest and the eastern boundaries of Joliet, 
there was a vast wasteland and the distances were just too great; whereas we had much 
more of a community affinity to Chicago Heights and the surrounding areas." 33 

In early autumn 1966, feeling for a single, large district junior college remained 
strong among the five non-college districts. Time, however, was becoming a factor because 
of the large numbers of high school graduates seeking post-secondary education. The 
Junior College Act mandated high school districts to pay tuition for high school graduates 
going on to a junior college if the district maintained none of its own. In view of this, 
unless a large, single district could become a reality by July 1967, immediate relief in some 
other way would be necessary if not imperative. But the existing colleges, Bloom and 
Thornton, were at the point of selecting permanent sites and geographical configuration 
of the districts wmld have a bearing on site locations. 

In an effort to meet this urgent problem and "as a means of getting off dead center," 
Kloss came forth with a "compromise plan" of his own. Kloss's compromise consisted of 
two parts. 

Part one called for immediate steps toward annexation with Crete-Monee, 
Homewood-Flossmoor and Rich annexing to Bloom and Bremen and Thornton-Fractional 
annexing to Thornton. The second part recommended that the Seven District Study 
Committee continue its discussions and study activities without time constraints. This 
would provide an opportunity to evaluate the operation of two colleges. "Should we find," 
Kloss stated, "that there are serious limitations placed upon our programs by the operation 
of two colleges then another annexation could bring us together into the seven district plan 
with which we have struggled for so long. If on the other hand, we found that each 
college was large enough to accomplish all of its objectives, the seven district plan could 
be laid to rest." 34 

The timing and substance of the Kloss Plan added momentum to resolution of the 
south suburban junior college organization. Thereafter steps toward annexation began in 
earnest. Meanwhile a critical factor in resolving the regional junior college organization 
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when the Seven District Study Committee met late in November. Following a strongly- 
worded proposal from a Park Forest resident for bringing the districts together into a single 
junior college district, Chairman Dale Collins, objected. He said a minority report might 
be necessary if the final report included a recommendation that the seven high school 
districts involved in the study eventually unified into a single junior college district. "We 
are here to decide what should be done by our districts now," he said. "There is no need 
to define Utopia, God and motherhood." 39 The final report made no recommendation for 
the annexation configuration. 

Meanwhile the Bloom College trustees continued their commitment to annexation. 
On 8 November board members and the president attended a meeting of the Crete-Monee 
district to discuss annexation. A similar meeting was held with the Homewood-Flossmoor 
board on 15 November; and another was held at Rich with that board on 28 November. 
All meetings were cordial. Though the Peotone and Beecher districts were not contiguous 
with Bloom and could not annex under present circumstances, the Bloom trustee chairman 
and president met with these boards on 5 and 12 of December respectively. Annexation 
of Crete-Monee to Bloom meant that these districts (Peotone and Beecher) would be 
contiguous and able to join Bloom College. 

Early in January came the first announcement of annexation from the Rich and Crete- 
Monee districts. At a private meeting on 28 December 1966 these two high school districts 
"agreed unanimously" to join the Bloom Junior College district. 'The expenditure," the 
board stated, "of approximately $50,000 for tuition fees for students attending Bloom 
Community College and the likelihood that this figure would about double next year," was 
an important reason. "Rich Township graduates," the statement continued, "have shown 
a decided preference for Bloom Community College over the other junior colleges that they 
might attend. Under some circumstances failure of the high school district to affiliate with 
a junior college would force the parents to pay for the advanced education of their 
children." 40 

On 9 January 1967 the Homewood-Flossmoor board announced the district's 
annexation to the Bloom Junior College District. The reasoning was much the same as for 
Rich and Crete-Monee. 'The Homewood-Flossmoor high school district," the statement 
read, "is presently sharing in the tuition cost of 118 of its graduates at the Bloom 
Community College and 41 at Thornton Junior College. The *• £e-cent per $100 of 
assessed valuation levy which the district can make is not sufficient 10 pay the Homewood- 
Flossmoor share of the student's tuition at junior colleges. The expenditure of 
approximately $18,000 for tuition at junior colleges could rise to as much as $50,000 for 
the next school year unless the district affiliates with a junior college. The current tax levy 
for the Bloom Community College is nine cents. The board has the responsibility of 
guaranteeing to parents and students that a junior college education can be available to 
them. If the high school is not affiliated with a junior college the students will be Second 
choice' to any college that they try to enter," the board pointed out. 41 

Inflation was beginning to affect public education at the secondary level. To protect 
their fiscal integrity high school districts were compelled to act soon on the junior college 
issue. A single, large-district junior college might be feasible and desirable; but Bloom 
Community College was a Class I junior college in the Illinois public junior college system. 
Annexation to Bloom presented a reasonable and immediate resolution. 

History also supported annexation to Bloom Community College. Throughout the 
20th century Chicago Heights was the urban- industrial and metropolitan center of the four- 
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township region with Bloom Township High School serving as the apogee of public 
secondary education in the area until the end of World War II when the movement toward 
suburbia brought about the formation of several municipal high school districts. The 
college was founded as an extension of Bloom Township High School; but from the day 
it opened it had served as a community college for districts of Bloom, Crete-Monee and 
Rich townships and Homewood-Flossmoor. Enrollment at the beginning of many semesters 
was equally divided between Bloom, the operating district, and the other three districts. 
This annexation merely made legal what had always been a fact. A de facto college district 
became a dejure college district through annexation. 

The decision for annexation represented the end of more than a year of discussion 
between the four communities. It was a significant step for public education in the 
southern suburbs. Thus an Annexation Proclamation was drawn up in 18th-century-style 
script. On 22 January 1967 village presidents of Park Forest, Olympia Fields, Crete 
Matteson, Monee, Richton Park, Country Club Hills and the president of Bloom Community 
College met in the Park Forest Village Hall and signed the document proclaiming 
annexation and the creation of a community college consisting of four hieh school 
districts'" 

A priority condition of the annexing districts was representation on the college 
Board of Trustees. In response to this condition and to demonstrate its good faith the 
Bloom trustees invited each of the annexing districts to send a representative to all trustee 
meetings as an unofficial, non-voting member of the board. At the trustee meeting of 2 
February these three members took their seats. Lester K. Moss represented Rich Township, 
Alan B. Hamilton, represented Crete-Monee and James R. Mclntyre represented 
Homewood-Flossmoor. 43 They continued as representatives for 14 months. 

The matter of board representation wa? irritating for the annexing districts and for 
the Bloom College district. With board membership goes voting rights, and there were 
those m the Bloom district who, having founded the college, shared the feeling, riehtly or 
wrongly, of a right to control. 

This sentiment was expressed clearly at a board meeting. "I couldn't go home at night " 
one board member stated, "if I gave this college away to Park Forest." 44 Until annexation 
was completed through a referendum, however, the issue remained. Under terms of the 
Junior College Act, an annexation becomes effective on 1 July following the annexation 
election, meaning that between 1 July and April 1968 when the next trustee election was 
held, the three annexing districts actually did not have voting privileges. 45 

Expressing a desire to annex was one thing. Accomplishing it was another The 
process requned two steps. First, the Junior College Act mandated that a non-district 
wishing to annex must file "a petition signed by a fifth of the resident voters of the 
territory." For Rich, Crete and Monee townships this required at least 6,000 signatures For 
Homewood-Flossmoor the number was at least 2,500. The second step was an election in 
which a majority of the votes cast was required for annexation. Many more signatures 
than reqmred were obtained and on 8 April 1967 the three annexing-districts voted 7 to 
1 m favor of annexing to Bloom Community College effective 1 July 1967 In token of 
good faith the college waived the non-resident fees for the 1967 summer session of all 
students from those districts annexing to the college. 45 

Annexation did indeed re, resent a significant accomplishment in several ways In 
terms of public junior college education in the southern suburbs it increased the 
geographical size of Bloom Community College by more than three times its original size 
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and increased the assessed evaluation of the district by more than two-and-a-half times. 47 
This physical and financial enlargement created a stronger college, enabling it to increase 
services to the students of the entire region for which the college existed from the 
beginning. 

Second, the annexation represented a rewarding experience for those who had 
spent immeasurable time and effort in wrestling with a hard issue of public education at 
the local, grass-roots level. And none devoted more time or effort than those districts 
annexing to the college. Lester K. Kloss, who spearheaded the annexation movement with 
the Park Forest group, emphasized this point. "I think, in terms of my personal 
involvement," he stated, "there were two high points for me as an individual. Number one 
was when the voters of the three annexing districts by a margin of 7 to 1 endorsed the 
recommendation of our committee that they annex to District 515." 48 

Annexation was also significant in the remarkable efficiency of the representative 
democratic system of government at the local, grass-roots level, especially when combined 
with the dedication to the cause of public education. Despite the sharp differences of 
opinion the issues were threshed out and a decision was made. All who were interested 
in public junior college education had reason to take pride and satisfaction. 

Selecting a Site and an Architect 

The college had also been confronting the issue of selecting a site for a permanent 
campus. These issues of annexation and selecting a site were closely allied; they were 
resolved within the same constraints and compelled by the same forces. Selecting an 
architect to build a permanent campus was a common experience occurring at hundreds 
of community unity colleges throughout Illinois and the United States during the 1960s. 

Consideration of a new site for the college was not a sudden one, having been 
mentioned early in 1966 before the college became a Class I institution and separated from 
the high school. At that time the board posed a number of questions regarding the future 
of the college. One was the possibility of "moving the college to another location." Nine 
months later the issue was raised again when the board discussed the prospect that the 
college "set out to find land to purchase for a new site. By acquiring land, the board might 
strengthen its position as a Class I college." 49 

A *th later the board took steps to form a committee for selecting a site. By this 
time the Kloss Compromise had indicated that Rich, Crete-Monee and Homewood- 
Flossmoor districts were interested in annexing to Bloom. So the Bloom College Board 
extended an invitation to the boards of these districts to select two people from each 
district "to serve on an advisory or consulting committee to choose a site for Bloom 
Community College." 

All three districts responded positively and the following Site Selection Committee 
was formed: F. Carr Price, chairman, and Cornelius Verduin, from Bloom; Thomas Abbott 
and Lester Kloss, Rich; G. H. Paul and H. C. Gruenkemeyer, Crete-Monee; and Leonard E. 
Olson and Gordon C. Faerber of Homewood-Flossmoor; with Dale Collins, Bloom trustee 
chairman, serving as an ex-officio member. The Bloom board also decided to employ 
William R. Hazard, assistant dean of the School of Education at Northwestern University, 
to serve as a consultant in choosing the site. 50 
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Early in December the Site Selection Committee made several motoring excursions 
to explore prospective sites. At the first committee meeting the chairman stated that Bloom 
was interested in getting the program underway as soon as possible. The most practical 
thing to do, he said, in selecting a site, not knowing the exact areas that will be serve bv 
it, is to choose a site that is most centrally located for all areas considered " 51 

In his report issued on 12 February 1967, Professor Hazard stated that seven sites 
were inspected and considered. The locations were: (1) Halsted Street, bounded by Joe 
Orr Road Vollmer Road, Halsted Street and Coolidge Street (2) Glenwood Road consisting 
of about 100 acres situated directly east across Halsted Street from the Halsted Street tract 
13) McCoy Farm, located in an unincorporated area about four miles southeast of the 
population center, bounded by Sauk Trail on the north, Cottage Grove Avenue on the east 
Adair Road on the west, and extending to Steger Road on the south (4) Crete-Monee' 
consisting of two tracts totaling approximately 200 acres, immediately west of the Crete 
Vmage limits with another tract of 113 acres lying north of Exchange Street and 
mimediately west of Crete (5) Along Monee Road, south of Park Forest, in an area of 
smgle-family residences (6) Park Forest in a 100-acre area located between the Michigan 
Central and the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern railroads and between Orchard Drive and 
Matteson (7) Olympia Fields in an area lying north of U.S. Route 30, south of Olympia 

area on d^7eS " ^ ° R G3St 3nd ™ v******* wooded 

pm . Accordi ng t° Hazard, several criteria were applied to all these sites. Paramount 

nZ^T' 8 u ±e rep0rt ' W3S Placfed on locatin S site near the center of 

population. Most authorities agree," the report stated, "that community colleges serving 
a commuting student body should be located as close to the center of population as 
possible. Central location, however, is not the single consideration. Such physical 

o^r Tl $ T 35 ^ SUrr T dinS are3 ' availabilit y of Public utilities and services, size and 
i C ? rS pecu lar t0 ™ Qtu tion or the community must be considered. In this 
mstance the population center is not the geographic center of the proposed district The 
bulk of District 515's population is in the northern portion of the dis4t while tne southern 
and western portions are lightly populated. This plus the possibility that District 515 may 
develop other campuses as needed suggests that this first site be located as near as possible 
o the center of the existing population." 53 Other criteria included size, accessibility and 
the character of the surrounding area. 54 ^^luimy ana 

On the basis of these criteria, Professor Hazard recommended the Halsted Street 

120 ^ TH r- • rep01t St3ted ' " could ™* approximately 110 to 

120 acres The location is excellent in relation to the district population and has 
exceptional accessibihty for commuting students. The site is attractive and the siro^dS 
area has no serious drawbacks for a junior college environment. The acqui MonTSf 
maximum available portion of the tract lying north of Commercial (Vollmer S SmTet 
is strongly recommended. This tract, in my opinion, is the most desirable site forTe firs 
of a multi-campus district ...Located within the city limits of Chicago Heights, 111 the site 
is approximately three miles northeast of the population center of the proposed d strict ' 55 
Farm- amended in the following order: Glenwood Road; the McCoy 

Farm, the Crete-Monee site; Monee Road south of Park Forest; the Park Forest location 

T&SE^J* Whkh ^ b6Came thG ^ ^ Ludeman C^nS 
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Concerned that four of the sites evaluated were not within the existing boundaries 
of the college district, Professor Hazard sought the advice of the Illinois Junior College 
Board as to the legality of purchasing these sites. Junior college board officials revealed 
that in their opinion "the junior college district (Bloom Community College) could not 
legally purchase land situated outside the district at the time of such purchase." 57 This 
view limited the Bloom Board to the first three recommendations. 

Reaction to the Hazard Report was predictable. Bloom Board members were 
delighted while Rich Township citizens, considering annexation and hoping that the new 
site of the college might be somewhere in their district, were disappointed. 

Since all but one of the Bloom College Board members were from Chicago Heights 
and the other from the unincorporated area, the Hazard recommendation had to be 
satisfactory. The recommendation was especially attractive because the board was aware 
that an additional tract of land north of Vollmer Road opposite the recommended site was 
available. Also, there was doubt that Vollmer Road between Halsted and Fiegel Road 
would ever be developed, so the entire area north and south of Vollmer Road consisting 
of 1.7 square miles could be utilized for a college campus. 58 The Hazard recommendation 
did not carry the force of law but it presented a strong case for keeping the college in 
Bloom Township and Chicago Heights and enhanced prospects for a larger campus. 

Dissatisfaction with the Hazard recommendation came from those in the Rich 
district. "After reading the report of the Site Selection Committee," Lester K. Kloss wrote, 
"I feel compelled to express my dissatisfaction and disappointment. I don't plan to take this 
issue to the Rich Township voters prior to the April 8 referendum. If they were to become 
aware of the manner in which we were sold short, I am sure that they would reject 
annexation ... Before I, too, am attacked for provincialism, let me go on record to say that 
I would support a site in Bloom Township if it were: (1) Closer to the population center 
and direction of population growth [and] (2) More visually attractive." Kloss, however was 
understanding. "I can understand," he wrote, "the commitment that your board must feel 
to the residents of Bloom Township who elected them. Consequently, I really don't have 
much hop^ that additional sites (either within or without Bloom Township) will be 
considered." 59 

Kloss's argument was not without substance. Assuming that the college district 
consisted of the four townships (Bloom, Rich, Crete and Monee) which at that time it did 
not, the Halsted site was away from the population center and the direction that 
population was moving the middle 1960s. Census figures show that Monee Township grew 
41.1 percent between 1960 and 1970 as compared to a growth of 34.3 percent for Bloom 
Township, 30.1 percent for Crete Township, and 27 percent for Rich Township. 60 

Another board member, James W. Griffith, several years later shared Kloss's 
impression that the site was hardly aesthetic. "This is an area," Griffith said, "that had a 
great big creek running through it, it had no streets, it had no alleys, it had no sewers or 
water mains or anything else. It was just vacant land, and it had never been crossed by 
man or beast other than the kids roaming around at that particular point in lime." 61 

Despite the strenuous objections of the Park Forest spokesman, the village was not 
unanimous in objecting to the site selection. There were longtime residents of the village 
who believed that Chicago Heights was a proper location for the college. One of these was 
Fred J. Meyer. "I thought," Meyer stated, "that [Chicago Heights] was probably the logical 
place to locate the college. I think that what with politics involved in the thing, Park Forest 
would have liked to have had it ... but the construction and the development of Prairie 
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»« a ^i ere K 6re 3 S ° res j dent ? 111 Chica 8° Hei 8hts who did not feel a firm commitment 
to the college being located in that city. "As long as it was in the district," stated Charles 

too ^portant^ 3 aCCeSS t0 StUdentS ™ the diStrkt 1 d0n>t thh± ±e location was 

Several tasks remained before the issue was resolved. Soil tests were necessary 
The first choice site may have met other criteria but if the land was not appropriate for the 
construction of a large building it could affect the ultimate decision. Soil tests, however 
on the first-choice site showed allowable soil bearing pressures of 6,000 pounds per square 
foot, whereas the second choice reading was only 3,000 pounds per square foot 64 This 
mdicated that foundation costs for the first site would be lower 

Encouraged by soil-test reports, Site Selection Committee Chairman F. Carr Price 
moved to seek advice and counsel for acquiring the site property. Though the committee 
had not taken a vote and made a formal recommendation for purchase of the Tte the 
acquisition of property would be a pressing issue in due time. To serve as a real estate 
adviser and consultant, Price sought the services of Percy E. Wagner, a nationally 

rlZTw realt ° r ; dUCat ° r 3nd 3 l0ngtime resident and leader ° f *e south subXn 
clZnnZ aS Z T SeTV fj S ] rea tor - adviser for several years during which time the college 

hfat^s * m Pr ° CUrin8 SitG Pr0perty - He never submitted a fee for 

annrnv J^f 5? > ^ ? Committee met in earl y A P^ Anticipating a formal decision on 

a nrono Ll ft ? > * 1S ™T 8 ' 3 ^ ° f C ° nCemed citizens fa Park Forest Emitted 
a proposal for a site m Park Forest. In a letter to the board, Village President B G 

Cunmngham drew attention to the Park Forest site located west of Orchard Drive to 
r a nd e Z™ h TT en ^ e Mkh ? San Central and Joliet a * d Eastern railroad tracks. 

St!J 3 VlU38 ^ m o dG thG f ° U0Win8 Pr ° p0sal: ,The of Pa * Forest," the 

tetter stated, will donate 11.2 acres which, added to the above two parcels, brings the 
total acreage to 131.5 acres at a total price of $580,700. The Village of Park Fore* wM 
also provide sewer and water lines to this site at no cost to the college."- The £oup fek 
that this site would provide a "set of advantages not present in any other site - 

a nn» « t T C °} lege B ° ard meetin 8 of 6 A P ril 1967, two days before the 
annexation referendum the Site Selection Committee reported that "the recommendations 

ro IT" [t ° Sde ? u e H3lSted Street site] •" were ad °P ted ^ a majority v^te J 
to 1) While it ,s regretted that the vote was not unanimous, it is to be expected Sere 
will be varying opinions on the desirability of any particular site ,l58 

Recommendation of the Site Selection Committee for the Halsted Site as first choice 
EX h° ev ° ke °PP° sition from Park Forest citizens. The Site Selection Smmittee 
chairman brought these criticisms to the attention of the board president in a letter ™ has 
come to my attention," he wrote, "that in selecting a site for the college the Section 
Committee has been criticized on these counts: First, the procedure of the Site Se Son 
Committee was undemocratic; second, the official board minutes do not record thafaske 
has ever been selected; and third, that a letter from Mr. B. B. Cunningham viUaee 
president of Park Forest, addressed to the board was not acknowledged™ § 
hn.vH dlsap P ointment of * e Park Forest citizens was understandable to the Bloom 
boaid and at a subsequent meeting the board addressed the criticisms. The board recorded 
in the minutes its approval of the Halsted site as recommended on 6 April. Theboar Sen 
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proceeded to the other two objections. Minutes of the meeting record "that the board 
approves the recommendation of the site selection committee for the selection of Site No. 
1 or Site A as recommended by Dr. Hazard in his report. That the recommendation of the 
Site Selection Committee covered five points, that the board approved only the first four 
of these five points, and that there be no conflict in the interpretation of the site 
recommended which is Site No. 1, or Site A on!y. That the architect as part of his contract 
will review the site selected, which is Site A, and review also Sites B and C. If the architect 
markedly disagrees with the site selected as the first choice, that is Site A, then the issue 
will be sent back to the site selection committee for further study." 70 

Then the board turned to the third criticism, the lack of response to the 
Cunningham letter. In this answer the board emphasized that the Hazard Report 
recommended the Halsted site as "first site...located as near as possible to the center of the 
existing population." In its answer to Cunningham the board wrote that "though projected 
enrollment figures are difficult to estimate accurately, it is quite likely that within six to 
eight years there will need to be another campus for Illinois Junior College District No. 515 
to accommodate the burgeoning enrollment. A second site in or near Park Forest would 
therefore seem to be a reasonable possibility." 71 Professor Hazard urged that "the 
impression that .the Halsted Street location is to be the only site:. .should be corrected." 72 
The prospect of a second campus was designed to soften the disappointment with the loca- 
tion of the first site. Realists, however, expressed reservations about future enrollment 
growth. These reservations were borne out indeed when subsequent enrollment never 
warranted serious consideration of a second campus. 

Final approval of the site, however, rested with the Illinois Junior College Board. 
The site required a visitation by representatives of this board who utilized a set of 
guidelines for evaluation. These were as follows: "Location with respect to the entire, 
district, size of the site in relation to the projected campus; accessibility of site by existing 
or presently planned streets and highways, cost and availability of site, location in relation 
to surrounding environment, soil condition, availability of utilities and topography of site." 
Three price appraisals were also needed by independent firms. 73 

On the basis of these guidelines the Illinois Junior College Board evaluation group 
"recommended that the Illinois Junior College Board approve this (Halsted Site) selection." 
There was, however, a reservation on price. "If, in the opinion of the Illinois Junior College 
Board," the report stated, "the price tag attached to this site appears to be prohibitive, our 
recommendation would be to ask the Bloom board to explore more fully the costs of 
acquiring, bringing in utilities and site development [at other sites] so that a more realistic 
comparison may be made." 74 

In its first few years, the Illinois Junior Columbia Board held meetings at different 
locations, usually alternating between a site downstate and one in Chicago. The decision 
on the Bloom Community College site was on the agenda for the meeting of 9 June 1967 
at the Sherman House in Chicago. 

An executive session was called in the morning to discuss the Bloom College site. 
Attending this meeting were Gerald W. Smith, the executive secretary of the Illinois Junior 
College Board; Dale Collins, chairman of the Bloom trustees; Percy E. Wagner, realtor- 
adviser for the college; and the college president, among a few others. The discussion 
lasted less than half an hour and related to the cost per acre of the site property. Three 
appraisals on the property, according to the Illinois Junior College Board report, averaged 
"approximately $15,000" per acre. 'This land," the report continued, "is owned by a consid- 
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erable number of people but most of it could be purchased by direct negotiation with the 

nZ e e r of $ rn e nn POm ° nS ^ 7" Probably required con ^ e ^ at ion proceeding^/' A 
2SS * • PCr 3Cre W3S dGfinitely ° Ut ° f Ae 4 uestion accordin S t° *e junior college 
boa d representatives. A price of $6,000 maximum was suggested, and the iZm CoUefe 
realtor-adviser stated that he was confident that the site could be purchS aftSt 

RnarH nS 6 T* ** emoon ? ? e Cr y stal Room of ^e hotel the Illinois Junior College 
Board met. A small group of observers attended the meeting. Among these were S 
Brenne member of the Park Forest Village Board, Doris Hill (1926-1991) a prex evoZ 
who had done work m the Park Forest group moving for annexation and who woul Hater 
become a trustee of Prairie State College, and the college president. 

stated Stt M l0 u m D Site r aS / 3lled ° n Ae a * enda Brenne ^ked to speak. Brenne 
stated that he held the Board of District No. 515 in high regard and had considerate 

purcnasing me : site under $6,000 an acre he hoped it would again consider the Park Vnr^t 
site. He stated that he thought the board should reveal comparative fafoSS l 0 „ the 
tee sites and explain why it chose the $6,000 an acre site ^^ZST^ 

untp wer f no other remarks from the floor, and the board called the issue to a 

SS'J U ™T 0USl ? b ° ard g3Ve itS " ap P roval t0 P^ cha ^ approximately 1 19 acres of 
location ofB^C " " ^ 7,!° eXCeed $6 ' 000 ? er a "e This meant mat Sew 

1967 setec"^^ 

mim J m • ? u ChlCag0 Heights was Predictable. First there was the inter 

Location of the college site thus became a prize strongly desired bv both 
communities Policy making, however, rested with J college tr^ Sees all but one of 
whom resided m Chicago Heights. Furthermore, when the site was se ected there were „« 
provisions allowing a college to be located outside its district boSdaries Chkaeo He ZZ 

Between 1965 and 1967 an average of one junior college per week was established 
omewhere m the United States, and during this period there : weTweTks when *£ 
average held true in Illinois. Junior colleges beca™ t*r 0 *tl Z V^u? • f 
architectural firms eager to capture this markef ? * ° f ^"Organized 

the scen^at 1 Effi ^ ° f "J"* Juni ° r College Board > 

me scene at tne state level. At least eight large architectural firms in California Texas 

Illinois, Michigan and New York," he stated, "were pushing fast and hard on SattS 

scene. It was a common occurrence for me, at the IJCB offic £ receive rZueTtr 

names of new college trustees either before they were elected or on th ^^ay after^fection 

Zt? P b ° ardS WGre besieged mail > Phone calls and Sg sales 

people from the architects offering to assist with site selection, campus pTannTng and 
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construction. Boards were urged to accept complimentary trips to see firms' work 
elsewhere," he relates. 78 

Late in 1966 Bloom Comirruiity College also found itself the target of sudden 
interest from architects. Brochures printed on elegant paper and with elaborate art work 
began to arrive. By early 1967 dozens of architects had deluged the college with their 
impressive qualifications. Board Secretary, Edward A. Opila, headed a committee to sort 
out the applicants and select seven which were interviewed over a period or two months. 
The firm of Perkins and Will was finally selected to build the permanent campus with the 
understanding that "the architect review the site selected, plus the second and third 
choices, as part of its contract." 79 

The Perkins and Will firm began in 1935 and recorded early success in designing 
a school in Winnetka, 111., which became a prototype for new schools across the nation. 
During the 1940s and 1950s the firm was a leading force in the school-building boom. 
According to reliable sources Perkins and Will had several general guidelines for accepting 
business. "Its minimum fee is $100,000, it insists on a minimum projected profit of 10 
percent and it shies away from all-comers design competitions. But it breaks these rules 
from time to time." 80 Perkins and Will was among the leaders in the construction of 
Illinois junior colleges in the 1960s, constructing three other colleges including Illinois 
central at East Peoria. A Texas firm obtained the most contracts and designed at least 
eight campuses while another Chicago firm did seven; a California company designed 
three. 81 

The selection of an architect evoked little clamor, and concern if any, among the 
newly annexed districts. Apparently the selection of an architect was not that important. 
Location of the college counted, but who built it didn't make much difference. 



Selecting a President for a New College 

There remained another problem for the Bloom Community College trustees to 
resolve in the spring of 1967. That was the selection of a president. By the summer of 
1967 the transition from a college under the aegis of Bloom High School to a separate and 
independent institution was completed. It was clear that the next several years would be 
a difficult period for the college. 

Selecting a chief administrator is one of the most important and perhaps difficult 
decisions that a policy-making board of an educational institution makes. The decision is 
important because the chief administrator, or president, of a community college must 
provide leadership, broad and difficult as that term is to define. He or she must set the 
tone for the entire college. He or she is responsible for carrying out the policies which the 
trustees define. He or she must see to it that the institution is operated efficiently. He or 
she must have rapport with the faculty and provide direction in curriculum development. 
The main task for a board is to select a first-rate president, then sit back and let him or her 
run the institution. Finding a person who can handle all of these tasks and provide 
leadership, however, is not easy at any time and at other times becomes more difficult. 
The Bloom Community College trustees confronted this difficult task twice in less than a 
year. Each time the conditions were different and the qualifications needed for the 
president were different. 
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In mid- June 1967, Bloom Community College was on the threshoid of sharp 
changes. At this point the college looked forward to the development of nearly two square 
miles of property for a new campus to accommodate growing enrollment. At the same 
time the junior college movement throughout the country was developing at a frenzied 
pace and m no state was the pace more hectic than in Illinois. In the midst of this massive 
physical growth m the junior college movement there was the need to discover new meth- 
ods of instruction and to develop curriculum to meet the quickening pace of the late 1960s 
Besides the constant requirements for a chief administrator to organize the administration 
lead the faculty and involve the community in the college, the president of Bloom 
Community College in September 1967 would need to confront these impending problems 
The board had no criticism of the interim president. His performance had been quite 
satisfactory. The board believed, however, that future development would be better served 
with a new president, one who had no connection with Bloom and who could begin fresh 
with new ideas and new approaches. 

To assist in the selection of a president, the Bloom trustees obtained the services 
of Professor Eldon Lichty (1900-1987) of the College of Education at Illinois State 
University at Normal. Professor Lichty was a leader in the Illinois junior college movement 
in the decades after World War II. He had been a consultant in writing the Illinois Junior 
College Law (1965). In January 1967 the board began to accept applications for the 
positron of president effective 1 July 1967. 

Serious consideration of applications was delayed, however, until after the elections 
or 8 April. Two elections held on that day were important to Bloom Community College 
First was the annexation referendum and second was the trustee election for two positions 
on the Bloom College Board. The overwhelming majority in favor of annexation confirmed 
that the college would be a large-district institution as of 1 July. Incumbents Dale Collins 
and Rev. H. D. Cockerham, were reelected, thus confirming the original board membership 
of the college. Following the elections the board announced that a decision on a new 
college president would be made within six weeks. 82 

From a list of many applications the board selected three for personal interviews 
?5£L°83 L May announced the appointment of Richard W. Hostrop effective 1 July 
1967. The 42-year-old Hostrop "seemed to have good qualifications and good 
recommendations. ° 

Born in Waterloo, Iowa, Hostrop as a child moved with his parents to California 
where he resided most of his life. He held a degree of Doctor of Education from the 
University of California, Los Angeles branch (UCLA), and had considerable teaching and 
administrative experience. He had taught at the junior college level and had more than 
10 years of administrative experience mostly at the secondary level. This included service 
m American schools Ln Italy and Japan. When appointed to head Bloom Community 
College Hostrop was serving as registrar at the College of the Desert in Palm Desert Calif 
In addition to his experience as an educator, Hostrop was also a registered psychologist.' 

UCLA where Hostrop was trained was one of only a few graduate schools which 
offered training m junior college administration. California had been among the first states 
to develop a statewide system and provide junior college leadership. The qualifications of 

marina SI* w S6em , u satisfactor y for leadin g Bloom Community College and 
meeting the problems of the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

In ^ e ^merofl967BloomCommunityCoUegehadreasontolookforwardwith 
excitement and high hopes. The college had obtained a settlement of assets with and 
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separated completely from the high school, annexed three districts to enlarge its size by 
three times and selected a site for the location of a new college. With a new president 
tuned to the times the future seemed bright. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



LOOKING TOWARD A NEW ERA 



When classes began in September 1967 Bloom Community College was hardly the 
same place it had been a decade earlier when first opening its doors. It was not even the 
same as it had been a year earlier. The community which supported the college was in 
transition, the components of the institution were growing larger and a new or different 
image was developing. 
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A Community in Transition 

One of the more subtle and less noticeable changes was that the community which 
supported Illinois Junior College District 515 during the first decade as an independent 
institution (1967-1977) was not the same as the community was when the college was 
established nor did the community remain the same throughout this second decade. This 
community was changing in terms of population numbers, movement and composition. 
The economy was also changing. 

Population of the college community shifted from a tremendous growth or boom 
m the late 1950s and early 1960s to a more" modest gain during the decade of the late 
1960s and early 1970s. A casual observer such as a motorist enroute to and from employ- 
ment at the same time each day detected subtle clues to this effect. Early in the 1960s few 
autos would be stopped at traffic signals, but within months there were more autos 
waiting. This indicated that population was growing. In the 70s, however, the college 
district population began to stabilize as the following chart indicates: 

COLLEGE DISTRICT POPULATION INCREASES BY TOWNSHIP - 1950-1970 

Bloom % Rich % Crete % Monee % District % 

"><• Inc. me. me. | nc . 

19S0 41,273 9,436 6,380 i, 73 7 58,826 

1960 70,530 70.8 35,258 273.6 11,737 83.9 5.131 195.3 122,656 108.5 

1970 94,757 34.3 44,801 27.0 15,270 30.1 7,240 41.1 162,068 ■ 32.1 

After a dramatic growth of 108.5 percent between 1950 and 1960 the college 
district fell back to a growth of 32.1 percent in the '60s. The community was indeed still 
growing m population a '.be it at a much reduced rate. 

Throughout this dramatic growth period, the direction in which the population was 
moving m terms of settlement modified from the pattern which had prevailed for more 
than a century within the college community. This pattern followed the north central 
section of the district along the Illinois Central Gulf Railroad toward the southwest and 
from the north central section toward the southeast along Dixie Highway. During the 
1960s and early 1970s population continued to develop along the Illinois Central Gulf 
Railroad, but growth shifted into the northeastern section of the district and declined in 
the central section of the district. The following chart which shows the population figures 
for municipalities in 1960 and 1970 and the percent of gain during that decade 
demonstrates this movement: 
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COLLEGE DISTRICT POPULATION INCREASES BY MUNICIPALITY - 1960-1970 









% 




1960 


1970 


Increase 


Chicago Heights 


34,331 


40,844 


18.9 


Crete 


3,788 


4,656 


22.9 


Country Club Hills 


3,421 


6,920 


102.2 


East Chicago Heights 


3,270 


5,000 


52.9 


Flossmoor 


4,624 


7,846 


69.6 


Glenwood 


882 


7,416 


740.1 


Homewood 


13,371 


18,871 


41.1 


Matteson 


3,225 


4,741 


47.0 


Monee 


646 


940 


45.5 


Olympia Fields 


1,503 


3,478 


131.4 


Park Forest 


29,993 


30,716 


2.4 


Park Forest South 




1,748 


100.0 


Richton Park 


993 


2,558 


174.1 


Sauk Village 


4,687 


7,479 


59.5 


South Chicago Heights 


4,043 


4,932 


21.9 


Steger 


6,432 


8,104 


25.9 



The dramatic growth in Glenwood which expandedmore than seven times between 
1960 and 1970 demonstrates the movement of population into the northeastern section of 
the district. South of this point, but still in the eastern section of the community, Sauk 
Village grew by 59.5 percent during the same period. Development of the Calumet 
Expressway contributed to this expansion making these communities readily accessible by 
auto to places of employment in Chicago and the northwestern Indiana industrial region. 

But the population expansion from the north central edge of the district southwest 
along the Illinois Central Gulf Railroad was almost as large. Richton Park grew by 174.1 
percent, Olympia Fields by 131.4 percent, Country Club Hills by 102.2 percent, and 
Flossmoor by 69.6 percent. Doubtless the lure of convenient commuter transportation 
attracted population to this section, but the opening of Interstate Highway 57 provided a 
direct automobile link with Chicago making the area more accessible for motorist 
transportation. 

Meanwhile, population in the center of the college community remained more 
stable in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Park Forest gained only 2.4 percent while 
Chicago Heights gained 18.9 percent and Crete grew by 22.9 percent. 

Despite growth of population during the 1960s and early 1970s the socioeconomic 
strata of the community did not change that much. The pattern of this expansion in the 
16 communities reinforced the community as a microcosm of the nation in general. 
Growth of East Chicago Heights reinforced the lower end of the same ladder. Chicago 
Heights, Steger, South Chicago Heights and Sauk Village continued to contain a significant 
blue-collar population. Homewood remained a stable, middle-class community, and Park 
Forest and Matteson remained largely communities of commuters. 
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Adding further substance to the microcosm asnprr nf th a 
the changing profile of minorities especially tZ sol Me*wtZ™T\™ S 
population increased markedly during L late^eOs^d early 1970s ^ 

Accurate figures are difficult to ascertain but -videnc- sueeesK i-w th 0 M • 

«~ . to 1970 breaktog down 2S355T5^S55 i fXr Soot 45 e i? 

^^^^^^^ ^^J^^^^ 

rematotoroughou t£ JST ntoeeaHvT^ f S ° UthWeSt ta "* falh Few w ° uld 

only slightly. In Bloom Townshin 11? P Y ' ±e Afro-Americans increased 

from if. 4 V^^l^^s^^^T'uT^ d6Cl T d P ercen ^ e ^e 
township was growg ta^Tc^SJSi / ^ ■ ° Vera11 P°P ulati on of the 
to 1 percent; £ Cre^o^ *™ 0.05 percent 

from 0.46 percent to 1 3 nercem HnHnt ,t to 1 percent; and in Monee Township 

P^^co^A A^^^fZ^ Pen i • By ?u 6 middlC 19705 the blac ' 
the same as the'pre^t decade ' P ° PUl3tl0n ° f ** district > approximately 

1970s, Se^w™ 

population counted had resided fa, the x3le^d2to£iS? v, Sf?" ° f black 
blacks counted had moved into the dlS^Se m < tode.Y h,le ^ P6rCem ° f ^ 

Burlau^^ the U.S. 

counted Americans of Mexican origin but in die 1970 Me ^ can -Americans were 
HispamcswMchalsofaicludesPueno^^ 
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The black population which resided in the college community remained segregated 
largely in the eastern section of Chicago Heights and in East Chicago Heights. But in the 
late 1960s and 1970s this segregation began to break down. Park Forest increased its 
black population from 0.09 percent in 1960 to 2.5 percent in 1970 and the process 
continued steadily in the 1970s. Integration continued to develop moderately in the early 
1970s in other municipalities of the district such as Hazel Crest, Country Club Hills, 
Glenwood, Park Forest South and Matteson. 6 

The other two minorities, Asians, or Orientals, and American Indians comprised a 
very small part of the district population during the 1960s and 1970s. For these two 
minorities together the census figures for Bloom Township in 1960 and 1970 were 0.001 
percent and 0.6 percent; for Rich Township, 0.4 percent and 0.8 percent; for Crete 
Township 0.01 and 0.2 percent; and for Monee Township 0.31 percent and 0.8 percent. 7 

While the community was changing in terms of population numbers, movement and 
composition, there were changes underway in the economy, from one based on industrial 
production to one which was becoming retail and service oriented. This change was dra- 
matic for Chicago Heights, the industrial center of the community. Industrial factories 
constructed on the eastern edge of the city early in the century were state of the art for 
their time. In the 1960s and 1970s, however, these industrial plants began to contract and 
direct their operations toward their newer plants in other locations outside the district. 8 

Consequences of this shift were dire. Employees of these plants were for the most 
part blue-collar workers and others at the lower end of the economic scale. Unemployment 
among these groups grew rapidly. 9 

Also, for Chicago Heights this shift was especially serious in the downtown business 
center leading to a "process of becoming socio-economically obsolescent." 10 Many of these 
business establishments deteriorated and others were razed. Still others fled the city 
entirely. The downtown area of the urban-industrial center of the community took on the 
appearance of central areas of cities like Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

There was not, however, a complete exodus of industry from the district. New 
industries were attracted to the western edges of the community. One of these was the 
Allis-Chalmers Industrial Truck division which opened in Matteson in September 1970. A 
modern lift truck manufacturing facility, this plant employed about 1,000 with an annual 
payroll of $30 million. 11 

The college community was also gaining economic strength in terms of retail 
development. One phenomenon of the post-World War II spread of suburbia was the 
creation of shopping plazas. Park Forest established the first one in the Chicago area and 
one of the first in the nation. For more than a decade this made Park Forest one of the 
leading retail-merchandising centers of the south suburban area adding much to the aura 
of the "Model Suburban Village," of the post-World War II era. Several smaller plazas 
opened in the area during the next two decades. 

In 1973 the college community found itself with one of the largest shopping centers 
in the metropolitan Chicago area with the opening of the. Lincoln Mall at the southeastern 
corner of Highway 30 and Cicero Avenue (Illinois Highway 50). The recent opening of 
Illinois Interstate 57 with a clover-leaf connection a quarter-mile to the west made the mall 
easily accessible to the entire metropolitan region. This gi ant center, with its 1.1 million 
square feet of retail space, including four major department stores as anchors, 130 satellite 
stores and parking for 5,400 autos spread over 111 acres, provided overwhelming competi- 
tion for the original plaza in Park Forest and led to its demise* • 
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But the overall effect was a tremendous boost for the college community in terms 
of assessed evaluation and tax revenue. 12 

This switch from an industrially- oriented economy toward a service-oriented economy also 
nad a bearmg on the profile of the working force in the community. In 1970 42 3 percent 
of population in the college district in the labor force represented skilled and professional 
occupations. Of this 42.3 percent, 17.8 percent were professional, technical and kindred 
workers; 1 7 4 percent were clerical and kindred workers; and 14.9 percent were craftsmen 
toremen and kindred workers. 13 ' 

The shifting direction of the economy also broke down inter-community rivalries 
bringing them closer together. With both Park Forest and Chicago Heights in the throes 
or urbanrenewal, differences decreased, empathy increased and relationships improved 14 

The changmg profile and the switch in the economic and commercial direction had ' 
significant implications for -he college. The increase in the numbers of Mexican-Americans 
and mobility of blacks made it incumbent upon the college to provide education and 
services to get them into the mainstream of the community, while the changing economy 
made it equally incumbent upon the college to provide retraining and programs for those 
leaving industrially-oriented work and seeking employment in service-oriented work. 

An Overview of Component Parts 

A community college is comprised of four component parts, each and all of which 
are people Three of these parts are: the trustees, who are the representatives and 
guardians of the community, and who form the policy of the college; the administration 
which organizes and manages the college; and the faculty which teaches and trains the 
tourth part, which is the students, the single most important part of the institution The 
composition and profile of the first three parts has a bearing on how the college is prepared 
to serve the student body. H H 

Sixteen people including two women and three black males served as trustees 
between 1967 and 1970. Four were businessmen; three were corporation managers- three 
were engineers; two were medical doctors; two were housewives, one of whom was also 
an editor; and there was a minister and a farmer. The trustee profile was heavily weighted 
toward business and professions, which was under-representative of some minorities This 
19605 ° WeVer ' h3rdly 11111151131 f ° r policy - makin 8 boards ™ the country dming the late 

In terms of length of service the trustees were rather unstable during these three 
years. The board consisted of seven people at one time, yet 16 different people served 
during this three-year period with an average length of service of 18 months or one-half 
of a full term in office. 16 Extreme pressures of the Civil Rights movement and other 
ponderous problems in the late 1960s explain much of this instability 

Trustees were elected to office for terms of three years. Because Illinois community 
colleges were under the School Code at this time, one of the seven members was required 
to reside rn and represent the unincorporated area of the district. During these three years 
elections for trustee positions were relatively quiet meaning that they escaped involvement 
with local partisan politics. There was, however, a consistent pattern for victorious 
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candidates. Victory was assured if a candidate won heavily in his or her residential district 
and ran reasonably well in the other sections. b 

Boards generally follow one of three methods of operation. One is a committee-of- 
the-whole in which the staff reports to the president and he in turn to the board which 
deals with issues as a committee-of-the-whole. Another procedure is to function with 
standing committees using staff personnel. A third method represents a combination of the 
two with ad-hoc committees utilized for special assignments. For the most part between 
1967-70 the board operated as a committee-of-the-whcle. 17 

While the trustees bad control over carrying out meetings, state legislation had a 
bearing on this procedure. In 1957 House Bill No. 699 required that the public 
commission, boards and councils and other public agencies conduct their official 
deliberations openly. 18 In the surge of the Civil Rights movement and the attendant 
"participatory democracy" swirl, the law was amended twice, once in 1967 and again in 
1969. Though there were never any serious charges that the board was not in compliance 
with the law, there were outcries from vociferous observers, especially relating to 
executive sessions. For a while in the late 1960s board meetings were taped, but it was 
decided to destroy all tapes and to discontinue this practice. 19 

Complicating responsibility of the board to conduct meetings in an open fashion 
consistent with legislative restraints and representative, democratic principles was the 
problem of internal relations among members of the board. This became a particular 
problem during the term of one board member in the late 1960s when relations between 
him and the other members of the board became acrimonious. 

Having served as a community leader in the movement to establish the Afro- 
American or black studies program at the college, William A. Jackson was elected to the 
trustees in a bitterly contested election with an incumbent in April 1969. 20 In his 
enthusiasm to support the black studies program as a board member he sought unusual 
amounts of information directly from staff members thus embarrassing the president and 
other board members in carrying out their policy-making responsibilities. 

As a counteraction to these activities, the board sought to enact policy that would 
restrict board members from seeking information directly from staff and "could not or 
would not be allowed to go out and speak publicly on issues that were currently before the 
board or before the college." However, the recommendation, which became known as the 
"squelch policy," was deferred. 21 In further counteraction, Jackson served a "Notice for 
Claim of Injury" against the board contending that the board "individually and collectively 
... conspired to and have in fact libeled and slandered him." 22 Jackson, however, did not 
seek reelection. 

These problems were small compared to many others confronted by the board of 
Illinois Junior College District No. 515 between 1967 and 1970. One issue included the 
constant problems connected with operating any institution. It was largely that of dealing 
with people, perhaps the most difficult task ever. In this case the problem was dealing 



b The Prairie State College Archives holds an analysis of each trustee election showing 
the breakdown of votes for each candidate in each of the four high school districts which 
comprise the college district. These analyses demonstrate this pattern. 
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with the administration, faculty and staff and dealing with the community while striving 
to advance and improve the image of the college. 

Then there was the constant problem of financial integrity, meaning simply keeping 
the college solvent. But as if these were not enough, there were other special problems 
mcludmg obtaining property and providing a new campus and the problem that shook the 
nation at large in the late 1960s, namely the Civil Rights struggle, sometimes referred to 
as the Second American Revolution. Being a trustee of Prairie State College in the late 
1960s was not an easy task. 

From 1967-1970 the profile of administration, like trustees, demonstrated a bias 
against minorities and women. In these years 18 persons served in the administration. 
There were 14 men and four women. One male was an Afro-American. 23 

In terms of organization, besides the president there was a vice president of 
instructional services, five deans, two associate deans, four assistant deans, four directors 
and a busmess manager. Of these positions, the new president recommended nine 
including the vice president, two of the five deans, both of the associate deans, and all of 
the assistant deans. Three of the eight whom he did not appoint, however, were formerly 
associated with Bloom High School. Soon after taking office the new president appointed 
a fourth Bloom teacher to administration. 24 

In terms of training, only the president held a doctorate at the outset of his 
administration but within two years, two of the top-level administrators held doctorates. 
The remainder of the administration held master's degrees. 25 

Carrying out the college's most important function was a full-time faculty of 64 
teachers m 1967. In terms of profile this group consisted of 41 males including one Afro- 
American and 23 females, again revealing a bias against women and definitely against 
minorities. During the next four years, however, this discrepancy lessened somewhat when 
ruU-ame faculty were added including nine blacks, four of which were females 26 

The full-time faculty included one Doctor cf Philosophy, two Doctors of Dental 
Science one Bachelor of Law, and 57 Master's of Arts or Sciences. Within the next four 
years three Doctors of Philosophy were appointed to the faculty full-time. Most of the 
other appointments held master's degrees. Though well-trained and competent, most of 
the faculty's experience was at the secondary level. About a third of the faculty had 
several years' experience at the junior college level. For the most part these were teachers 
who had taught at Bloom Community College of which there were 20, or 31 3 percent of 
the entire faculty. The remainder had very little experience in college teaching 27 

There was also a part-time faculty meaning those who held an assignment of less 
than 15 class-hours of teaching per week. Most of the part-time faculty in 1967 had an 
assignment of less than six class-hours per week. 

A staff of approximately 15 people supported the college in 1967. These included 
an executive secretary, a head custodian and a helper, and various secretaries and 
assistants, the latter of whom were mostly employed in the learning center or library 

In terms of students changes took place in these three years. Enrollments increased 
and though precise figures are not available, in terms of head count, the total enrollment 
grew approximately 78.6 percent between 1967 and 1970, from 2,008 to 3 731 This 
growth was not uniform, but it was not disorganized. "I feel [the college] grew in an 
organized fashion," said a vice president, "though we were unable to measure our 
enrollment estimates accurately at times." 28 
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The student profile also changed sharply. Besides growing older there was a 
significant increase in women, especially women with young children. By 1972 the number 
of women exceeded men, a sharp contrast to the first year the college opened when two- 
thirds of the students were males. 29 

The minority profile change, however, was spotty. In terms of Afro-American 
students the enrollment gain was rather sharp. In 1967 there were 25 black students 
enrolled or 2.7 percent of the total enrollment. By 1971 black students increased to 10 
percent of the total enrollment or nearly four times. 30 Enrollment of Mexican-Americans 
and other minorities did not increase nearly this much. 

The college remained distinctly a community college in terms of student residences 
as 89 percent of the students resided within 10 miles of the campus and most of them 
commuted to the college by automobile. 31 

Toward a New Image 

When classes began in September 1967 the college also had to deal with a changing 
image, brought about by annexation which created a four-township district rather than a 
single township district. There was also the commitment to broaden and enlarge programs 
and services already being offered. With various degrees of success the college wrestled 
with these matters for several years. 

A new name for the college was another issue. During the first decade of the 
college Bloom Township provided direct support albeit students attended from Rich, Crete 
and Monee townships. That the institution was Bloom Community College was not 
questioned; but after annexation the college was supported equally by the other three 
townships, and a new name was expected. 

Each of the annexing districts selected a representative to the trustees to sit as non- 
voting members of the board. At one of the first meetings Lester K. Kloss, representing the 
Rich Township district, suggested that the trustees begin considering a new name for the 
college. The trustees decided to wait until President Hostrop assumed his position. At his 
first meeting with the trustees, President Hostrop recommended a procedure for selecting 
a new name. 32 

A committee was appointed to select a new name for the college. This group was 
composed of faculty, administration and three citizens from the community. When several 
committee meetings failed to produce a distinctive name the decision was made to invite 
suggestions from the community at large thus producing a wider assortment of names. 
The name Prairie State College was recommended by Paul Gregg (1924-1968), a faculty- 
member. The trustees approved it on 5 October 1967, shortly before Gregg's untimely 
death. 33 

The name seemed appropriate. Long known as the Prairie State, Illinois had no 
college by such a name. Furthermore, in its socioeconomic, ethnic and minority 
composition, this college represented a microcosm of Illinois. The name was also one with 
which the annexing districts could identify. However, the official designation as Illinois 
Junior College District Number 515 remained unchanged. 

The colors and mascot of the college were changed several months later. Originally 
the colors were red and white and the name was Vikings. In March 1968 the trustees 
adopted the Gopher as the official mascot and brown and yellow as the official colors. 34 
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Steps were also being taken to change the college's image. First there was an 

Z^rT^TT faCUk T enkrge ta h ° riZOnS - At * e W 3Ef5 
^ , I* 6 f3 u Ulty W3S atal0St entirel y secondary-school oriented. Furthermore 
a large part of the teaching staff came from Bloom High School. Moreover the 
etmre faculty was of Midwestern origin. Although this provided for coS£ S 
disadvantages m what could develop into provincialism 35 

f.,11 i«, T °. COrrect 11115 te r nd ^cy toward built-in provincialism, authorization was given for 
ftiU-intemew expenses for faculty-candidates who lived more than 100 miles from Ae 

In a further attempt to broaden faculty horizons many faculty members were 

col We, A 5 ' COnferences were ™ California and Florida on campuses of leadmg SS 
colleges. A summer seminar in Colorado in 1968 attracted many faculty member! 37 For 

™oTS hiX'ots^ membGrS Wh ° attended 3 fGW ° f tht™e e n r ces, * 
proVZ " saW & ? his e^ at Prairie $tate g „, 
program, said Schmnz, which did cost lots of money ... was one of the most fhiirfhl 
experiences that the people in the college had 1,38 

and suDDorted^f t0 br ° aden f3CUlty P ers P ectives > *e administration encouraged 
be d /2 P ° 1 at innovative instruction. Under the president's initiative the collLe 
became ^charter member of Group Ten for the Seventies (GT/70) a consorting of 10 
junior colleges across the nation which provided funds for experimental apZThes to 
instruct™. NationaUy-prominent innovators of instruction were StX^™ 

Samuel N. Postlethwait of Purdue University was one of these Hfe^taK 
audio-tutonal approach to instruction. Programmed instruction cour es were offered and 
release tune .was available for faculty who participated in experimental inaction 3 ' 

Efforts at innovative instruction, however, met with limited success at this time 
One program m typing, shorthand and secretarial science utilized tapes S a pro^amm^d 

feT 03 *? Pr ° Ved quke SUCCessful ™* the instruct KSSTt 
Flmt Introductory Physics Sequence approach was utilized by one phvsks teacW 
encouraging results. This was one of 10 such programs in the cou^ £b£S 

nrnvin Audi °- m t°nal instruction was utilized in an English course and a history course 
proving successful and the instructors were invited to explain their programs a7reeS 
and national conferences. Success, however, was limited. The ST comTZl 
discontinued after the death of the instructor. The history course began^Sfa ^obTectiVe 
of improving mstruction and student retention. Results were mixed InTtruction in term 

IL^^I^' but retention was h *— and - 

senu^sT^^ \* P ° Mcal sdence course for three 

Innovative instruction at Prairie State College toward the end of the 1 960s seem, 
to have paralleled that of many places. Innovation was initiated and urged large^ by *e 
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administration, but the few efforts at innovation were greeted with apathy by the majority 
of the faculty. When the initiators tired, the innovations died. There was a feeling of 
insecurity and reluctance to attempt new methods. 43 

In another effort to enhance the image of the college and foment internal 
development, the Prairie State College Women's Club was formed. Mrs. Robert R. (Lottie) 
Rehberg (1914-1983) presented the highlights and purposes of the organization, and the 
trustees recognized the club on 19 January 1963. The Women's club flourished for 15 
years before disbanding.1 4 

While efforts were going forward to enhance the image of the college as a separate 
institution, ongoing problems and issues continued to require close attention. Chief among 
these was accreditation. The original North Central accreditation granted in 1964 was due 
for reevalu&on early in 1968. Since the college was in the process of transition to an 
independent institution accreditation from Bloom Community College was transferred to 
Prairie State College with the provision that the college undergo a review visit within four 
years and submit annual progress reports. 45 The Illinois Junior College Board also extend- 
ed recognition of the college for five years. 46 

Curriculum continued to expand, especially in the vocational/technical area. In 
1967-1968 the industrial training program was enlarged to improve technical skills of 
employees in local industry. The college provided theoretical training while local industry 
furnished mock-ups and laboratory experience in factories with certificates awarded upon 
completion of courses. Physical science offerings were enhanced with physical and his- 
torical geology courses added 47 

Perhaps the most noteworthy new program adopted during the 1968-1969 
academic year was the Child Development program which developed in conjunction with 
the Headstart program in East Chicago Heights. 0 Prairie State College brought more than 
40 of these children to the college and opened a laboratory school which provided training 
for preschool instructors. This became the nation's first such laboratory school in 
association with a community college. 48 

Other programs adopted were mental health technology, police science technology, 
aviation career training, secretarial science, commercial art, computer technology, 
millwright-machinist technology, industrial electricity, drafting technology, architectural 
drafting technology, media technology with library and audiovisual options, and structural 
steel technology. 49 

Another significant development of the 1968-1969 academic year was enlargement 
of the Continuing Education and Community Services area. This consisted of the formation 
of a cooperative Continuing Education program within the college district to include three 
primary centers: Prairie State College; Bloom High School, with branches at the Medgar 



c Headstart programs were provided under Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452). Aim of the Headstart program was to provide high-quality 
preschool education for children of low income families to allow these children to match 
the preschool education of upper-income children. Research results of these Headstart 
programs has proved impressive. See: "Changed Lives," a report from the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation on a project in Ypsilanti, Michigan. (New York Times, 13 
September 1984; and 17 December 1984.) 
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Evers School in East Chicago Heights and the Community Effort Organization Center in 
Chicago Heights; and Crete-Monee High School. Also serving as extension centers for 
extended-day classes were Rich East High School and Peotone High School. 50 

Changing the name of the college was simple but changing the in age proved more 
difficult. The ongm of the college was too fresh in the minds of many. Nearly 20 years 
later there were those who held that the college was still "too much Chicago Heights," but 
over time this feeling abated as new students attended each year. 



CHAPTER NINE 



HARD PROBLEMS THWART HIGH HOPES 



As the college looked forward with great expectations to a new era in the late 
1960s critical external and internal issues tempered the enthusiasm and challenged the 
resolution. Externally the problems were securing property to locate and construct a main 
campus. Meanwhile, there was the immediate problem of locating an interim campus to 
accommodate the growing college until a permanent one could be completed. At the same 
time there was the constant issue of economics or making ends meet in maintaining the 
college. 



An Interim Campus Emerges 

Though construction of a main campus was of paramount importance when class*' s 
started in the fall of 1967, a more immediate concern at this time was finding an interim 
or temporary campus while the main structure was being completed, hopefully within three 
years. Resolving this problem proved complex. 

In September 1967 the college operated facilities in at least six different locations. 
First there was the College Center on Tenth Street with three mobile or relocatable 
buildings for faculty offices and the administrative offices on Chicago Road. Then there 
was Bloom High School which provided physical education facilities and the First Christian 
Church which supplied classroom space. Other classes were held at the Temple Anshe 
Sholom in Olympia Fields with dental and nursing programs at St. James Hospital and 
theater facilities in a rented garage. 1 An additional question was deciding v/hich facilities 
to keep. 

Helpful to resolving the interim campus issue was the availability of approximately 
50 acres of property west of Halsted Street and north of Vollmer Road. 

There were, however, stipulations on using this real estate. The ground was outside 
the city limits of Chicago Heights as Vollmer Road at this time was the boundary. 
Approximately 15 acres of property bordering on the west side of Halsted was being 
utilized commercially but was not incorporated. Contiguous tc this strip to the west was 
approximately 40 acres of land. The owners of this site, the Checker Oil Company and the 
Citizens National Bank in Downers Grove, however, would not allow the college to 
purchase this acreage until the commercial property was annexed into Chicago Heights. 
Meanwhile, the college was at liberty to lease the site until annexation was completed. 2 

Original campus plans for the college called for completion of the interim and main 
campuses in three phases. Phase One was to be the development of interim space and the 
beginning of construction for the main campus. Phase Two was tor development of more 
interim space and continued construction on the permanent campus. And Phase Three was 
to be completion of the permanent space by the fall of 1970. 3 Due to unforeseen 
problems the interim campus was developed in three phases the last two of which 
combined with the fourth phase, that of completing the main campus. 4 

After considering the problem of interim campus facilities throughout the fall of 
1967, the trustees decided to construct an interim campus on the property north of Vollmer 
Road and west of Halsted Street. Meanwhile, the college would retain the College Center, 
and three relocatable huts on Tenth Street along with the administrative offices on Chicago 
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Road, classroom space in the First Christian Church, and physical education facilities in 
Bloom High School. 5 This pleased Bloom High School which could not pass a tax 
referendum. The rental payments were welcome income. 

. Several Illinois junior colleges had problems building interim campuses. By 
definition an interim campus restricts the type of structure to be used. Though 
permanency is not required, the buildings must provide some endurance. 

Raymond Becker, of the Becker Brothers Construction Company in Peoria designed 
a structure at Illinois Central College in East Peoria which met the needs of a temporary 
campus quite satisfactorily. These buildings, called "Becker Buildings," provided a 
functional structure consisting of concrete floors, insulated walls with plywood exterior 
sheeting and mtenor paneling. Ceilings were of sheet-rock secured to roof joists with 
sheet-rock spray-painted for sand textured effect. The interior consisted of plywood 
paneling and mahogany doors. The buildings were heated with a gas-fired, hot, forced-air 
furnace, one on each side of each building with heat flow by a distribution duct system 6 
World War II veterans soon labeled them "barracks" because of their resemblance to amv- 
base structures. J 

Becker and several other contractors presented their designs to the Prairie State 
College trustees, but only one "Becker building" was constructed. 7 Though their design 
was essentially the same as Becker's, the Imperial Equipment Corporation of Lafayette Ind 
secured the contract to construct most of the buildings for the interim campus. 8 At least 
10 other Illinois junior colleges including Highland, Lincoln Trail, Illinois Valley, Joliet 
Kankakee, Kishwaukee, Southeastern, Thornton, Waubonsee and Black Hawk solved their 
lntenm campus building problems with similar structures. 9 

The next step was to break ground. The first of several ground-breaking ceremonies 
over the next decade and a half before the Prairie State College campus would be 
completed, took place on 18 July 1968 when a few trustees, administrators and faculty 
gathered on the land north of Vollmer Road and west of Halsted. It was a hot evening as 
the sun was setting. A trustee petted and fed a horse grazing nearby. At least two trustees 
unTenTy P resident took turns breaking ground, and the interim campus was 

i oa« ^ m ° nthS ' Sk buUdin S s (A3,C,D,E and F) sprang up and on 7 October 

1968 a ribbon-cumng ceremony took place as classes began on the interim campus. A few 
blackboards were missing and the washroom facilities left something to be desired but 
these were corrected within a few days. The president announced that Prairie State 
College was now operating on two campuses, a South Campus which could be thought of 
as all those programs south of Joe Orr Road on Tenth Street and elsewhere; and a North 
Campus which could be thought of as all those programs housed north of Joe Orr Road on 
the interim campus. 

A temporary campus was no long-term or real solution. The critical problem of a 
permanent campus remained. One problem was physical accessibility by automobile for a 
commuting .student-body. An improvised dirt road provided the main access to the interim 
campus and there was no traffic signal to facilitate this access. Consequently traffic 
backups of several blocks developed at times between classes. To avoid this' many 
students simply scheduled all of their classes at either the interim campus or on the Tenth 
Street facilities. 

v .u^ 6 ? ^ °f ±e hlterim campus ^ Chica S° Hei S hts was another problem 
Everything depended on this. If the property was not annexed the college couW not 
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purchase the site. There was also the prospect of the land becoming unavailable for 
leasing. 

Before ground-breaking on the interim campus, the college considered annexation. 
In June 1968 the trustees moved to seek annexation, and in September the business 
manager appeared before the Chicago Heights City Council to obtain permission for tying 
into utility lines for water and sewage. This permission was given contingent upon the 
college meeting certain city requirements. Thus began another running battle between the 
trustees and other authorities over property and improvements which would take three and 
a half years to resolve. Trustees felt that the college might be cursed. The prospects for 
developing an interim campus, much like the prospects for developing a permanent Cam- 
pus, were jeopardized. If the courts held the key to one, the Chicago Heights City Council 
held the key to the other. 11 

Beginning in September 1968 and for nearly a year, a testy dialogue between the 
council and trustees continued over annexation of 15 acres of property west of Halsted 
Street and north of Vollmer Road to Coolidge Street, contiguous to the interim campus site. 
Actually, the property in dispute was not property on which the college had built, but 
unless this land was annexed, the owners would not permit the college to purchase the 
interim site. 

Verbal barbs and repartee began on 27 September 1968. The main contention 
developed over who should pay for the widening of Coolidge Street running north and 
south and forming the western boundary of the permanent campus. At this time Vollmer 
Road was developed to about one block west of Halsted and short of Coolidge Street which 
was narrow and provided one-way traffic for residents ending at Vollmer Road. A 
councilman stated that "just as a developer has the responsibility to provide road systems 
for his development, so the college has the responsibility to pay for the widening of 
Coolidge Street." 12 Trustee Chairman, Dale Collins, contradicted the councilman. Collins 
suggested that the road be paid for by the city with motor fuel tax funds, calling such a 
move "something fine" that the city could contribute to the college. "This is an asset to 
Chicago Heights," the board chairman continued. "We're not in the business of building 
roads around the periphery of our college. I think it only fair to have the city pay for 
it." 13 

A short time later the council made its case quite clear. Mayor Maurino Richton 
stated that "we have to take into consideration the whole area." and Commissioner George 
Bonick strongly questioned the suggestion that the city share the cost of the road. "The city 
taxpayers always take a beating," he said, "Prairie State (the district) is spread out over a 
much larger area than Chicago Heights. It would be unfair to use city motor fuel tax funds 
for a college that serves a much larger area." Commissioner John Maloni urged that before 
the council takes any action there should be a "clear understanding as to what the city's 
obligations are and what the college's are." He continued, tr We want to cooperate all we 
can, but we also want to be fair about this. Prairie State ought to absorb the cost." 14 

The college was hardly in a strong position to bargain. Already it was operating an 
interim campus, and if it was to continue its commitment to operate a community college 
for Chicago Heights and the four townships, it had little choice at this point. It agreed to 
widen Coolidge Street. Other conditions which the council set were: (1) Locating a fire 
hydrant in the western portion of the interim facilities. (2) Providing an access road from 
Vollmer to the interim site for emergency vehicles. (3) Widening Coolidge Street during 
the first phase of construction of the permanent facilities by 12 feet for that portion of Coo- 
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lidge which fronts college-owned property. The college accepted these conditions and then 
looked forward to annexation. 15 

When Christmas arrived and there still was no annexation the college realized that 
contrngency plans would be needed. Without annexation, the interim campus was tenuous 
indeed, because land could not be purchased and expansion on the interim site would be 
questionable. The Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad building presented an alternate 
campus prospect. This building, located on Chicago Road just north of Bloom Hieh School 
consisted of 60,000 square feet of office space. The college made a down pfyment as 
insurance against future needs. 16 yayuaau. db 

Late in April 1969 relief appeared when the Chicago Heights Council voted "to 
recommend that the City Council approve annexation of the commercial parcel, although 
ttZ^/r * T T qUalifie£ l for annexation." 17 With this encouragement the trustees 
development of the interim campus. The Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Railroad refunded the earnest money. 

monev w^f' ^ C ° Ue ^ had ^ed that the plan was not legal because bond 
Zu V S ° 686 mtend6d t0 USe for purchase of Ae buildi »g> could be utilized 
college^ 18 aCqmSm ° n ° f Site and cons *uction of permanent facilities, for junior 

buudin^rr'HT^/n 56 - 0 ^ 6 ta l erim CampUS caUed for ^ instruction of four 
buildings (G,H,I and J), similar to the original six buildings, and the moving of three 
relocatables (X Y and Z) from the Tenth Street campus. This second phaTe Z mvoted 
the first part of the fourth, or final phase of the entire campus construction. This was the 
erection of Building K which would be the first of several buildings on the permanent 

Son iZ 3 ^ K SerV6d 35 3 ClaSSr °° m ' ° ffice > arts and maintenance 

warehouse ce^eT^ m6 ' *** ° f ^ CampUS 35 3 maintenance and 

Construction of the second phase of the interim campus moved ahead on schedule 

rX^l SUmme i ° f , 1 ?f tUt City CoUndl delaved annexation. So on 21 July a 
college delegation headed by Trustee Chairman Dale Collins trekked back to City Hall The 
council was as adamant as ever. They insisted that no annexation would take place* until 
improvements, including a sewer line, have been provided for the commercial site at the 
owner's expense. The owner, the Checker Oil Company, had refused to make the requested 
improvements which placed the initiative back on the college. "Can't these im^roTmS 
wait until the lands are actually developed?" asked the trustee chairman. "Every to we 
come back to you, you increase the number of requirements for annexation " 20 

The banter continued. 'These requirements must always be met by anyone seeking 
annexation," stated a commissioner. "The college is no exception. I admit we've chaS 

h£«T ann6 2? g C0llege > but improvements we demanded have always 

been known to you." The response was instant and loud. "They have not " replied I CoE 
heatedly 'When we went to the Plan Commission, there were'only a few Zgs we were 
supposed to do, and we did them. Now there's more." The frustrated trustee chLiTan 
continued, guess what it comes down to is that we are broke, some $400,000 in debt this 
/ear (referring to the college's deficit). We feel that the eventual developers of the and 
should assume the cost, not us." Commissioner Maloni responded. "But thafs not the way 
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Despite discouragement and disillusionment, the purchase of interim property 
continued. In August, five parcels of land totaling about nine acres were purchased. 22 
Construction on the second phase of the interim campus was completed in time for the 
opening of classes in September, and the college operation moved to the interim campus 
except for a few health programs in St. James Hospital. Another 11 acres were purchased 
in November. 23 If and when the council annexed the property, the college would be at 
liberty to purchase the entire site. 

At long last the college was located essentially in one place. But with the 
enlargement of the interim campus came more traffic problems. Two entrances, rather 
than one, now became sources of traffic jams between classes as cars lined up from 
Vollmer Road almost to Joe Orr Road. Still there were no traffic lights. Without 
annexation the question of responsibility for this remained in limbo. Chicago Heights 
would not install the lights, and the county was not anxious to face the problem. At this 
point the college expected that perhaps it would have to take care of this problem itself, 
since help from other sources was becoming extremely difficult to obtain. 

Not being annexed into Chicago Heights, the problem of police and fire protection 
for the interim campus became acute. The college contracted with Chicago Heights for an 
annual fee plus a fee for every fire response. 24 When the lack of police protection became 
public knowledge the college became prey to burglars who purloined typewriters, 
calculators and other machinery amounting to thousands of dollars. This brought the 
added expense of security and made Chicago Heights even more reluctant to annex the 
property. 25 

Despite these setbacks the college moved forward and hired an architect to design 
and supervise the third phase of the interim campus in April 1970. This provided for 
construction of a Dental Services building which would become a part of the permanent 
campus. 26 

Both the interim campus and permanent campus problems seemed immune to 
solution. The trustees might well have asked with the poet: "Are there no stones in heaven 
but what serve for the thunder?" (Othello, V. ii) They hoped there were no mon out they 
were beginning to have their doubts. 

Attempting to Obtain a Site: Acrimony and Complexity 

Prospects for acquisition of a site seemed bright, if not downright encouraging in 
mid-summer 1967. In June the Illinois Junior College Board had accepted the site location 
and granted approval for an expenditure of $6,000 per acre for the site purchase. In 
anticipation that the bond issue would pass (it was successful on 18 November) the 
trustees established a "bond fund for land acquisition and construction" and acquired the 
services of the Cornelius A. Baker (1892-1970 J real estate firm to secure options on site 
property. 27 

The prospective site consisted of approximately 70 acres including 20 acres of 
dedicated but unimproved streets and alleys. This property originated as the Broadgate 
Addition to Arterial Hill and dated to the Chicago Heights Land Association of 1926. In 
realtors* terms it was a "paper sub-division." That is, there were no improvements, no 
developments underway and apparently little market for the property. The land was 
platted, and the 70 acres which the college wished to purchase consisted of about 587 lots 
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each about 25 feet by 120 feet in size. More than 100 individuals owned these 587 lots 
The pattern of ownership consisted of a few large holders and a host of small holders.' 
Three mdividuals held claim to 312 lots comprising 53 percent of the site. Another small 
group owned 50 lots or 8.5 percent of the site, and two other owners held title to 36 lots 
or 6.1 percent of the site. Individuals and many husbands and wives together sharing 
ownership of one or two lots provided the pattern of ownership for the remaining 398 lot? 
or 32.4 percent of the site. These lots, however, were not owned all together in one piece 
Ownership was scattered throughout the 70 acres because that is the way the lots were 
sold by the original owner in 1926. 28 

The magnitude of the task became clear to the realty agent after a few days into 
Ae assignment What with the large number of property-owners and the scattered location 

> 1 f f er S. deanng tide t0 Ae owners Wp of each lot would prove a time-consuming 
h£ I E,2Sk u 3S n u ecessar y' however > before options could be taken. But the task 
had hardly begun when the entire venture became complicated with a lawsuit that stymied 
the site purchase for more than four years. wymiea 

This came midway in July 1967 when the college learned that Thomas M 
Borrowdale, a former structural steel-engineer, and Gladys K. Gavin had brought suit 
agamst Percy E. Wagner, Betty Joy Wagner (his daughter), and Walter F. Lovelace an 
insurance agent, over ownership of 53 percent of the land which the college desired for its 
mam campus. 29 For several months Wagner had served in an advisory capacity for the 
college. In a professibnal career of more than 50 years this was the first time he had been 
a litigant m a lawsuit. 

™ m Wa .^ e ; n b e came u interested in the college site property when it was subdivided on 
30 November 1926 as the Broadgate Addition to Arterial Hill by the Chicago Height Land 
Association^ At that time he and his brother bought a half interest in the Addftion Ind 
presented the property as gifts to his grandchildren and the YMCA. As the property was 

cTared.- " P *" WaS ""^ t0 P eo P le and ddefwere 

nnt r J n S mS ?y ose whe ;. the lots were sold but not deeded. Thus when the lots were 

ole^ s ° lp reverted t0 Ae tide holders ' Wagner ' s relatives and charit y 

in a. In K ^ arch 1955 and his daughter purchased an additional number of lots 

m the sub-division and immediately sold them to Borrowdale, Lovelace and Virginia L 
Me ie r m a contract which included a down payment and monthly payn^L ^Tthe 
buyers paying taxes and special assessments. The contract was extended Xn thTbuyers 
(Borrowdale-Lovelace-Meier) defaulted in March I960. In August 1963 the balance due 
was paid and conveyed to Helen M. Flynn, a nominee of Lovelace and Borrowdale but at 
this pomt taxes and assessments had not been paid. 32 *urrowaaie, out at 

In 1964 Cook County filed a scavenger on foreclosure to claim the 164 lots because 

G aS! G^n r At ^ Lov elace, acting for Borrowdak and 

Gladys K. Gavin, entered an agreement with Wagner for a mortgage on the 164 lots and 
Wagner made it mandatory by Quit Claim their right to title on this property. Borrowdale 

a A scavenger is a real estate term to describe the sale of property on which taxes are 
unpaid in an attempt to sell the property to a buyer who will pay the unpaid taxeT 

1 :i 
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apparently did not know of this transaction, claimed that this exceeded Lovelace's 
authority and this became part of the basis for the law suit. 33 

On 11 July 1966 Borrowdale addressed the Chicago Heights City Council with a 
plan for a $35 million shopping center which he described as the "Joe Orr Road Complex" 
to be located west of Halsted Street and between Vollmer Road and Joe Orr Road (the 
location of the ultimate site of the Main Campus). He stated that this would be "a fabulous 
project and that it would be a motel, condominium apartments, exhibition hall, theater, 
stores and parking for eight thousand cars, and that it would be financed with private 
funds." 34 This plan "was referred to the council and ordered ptered on file." 35 The plan 
remained dormant for several months. 

On 9 January 1967 Wagner declai ;d a forfeiture on the mortgage and early in 
March 1967, F. Carr Price, chairman of the Site Selection Committee for the college, 
approached Wagner to serve as an adviser on the site selection, apparently unaware that 
Wagner had an interest in the property which the college had selected as its first choice for 
a site. 36 The day after the college announced selection of its first choice (19 May 1967) 
Borrowdale offered to pay Wagner the amount of the mortgage which Wagner declined. 

At this point Borrowdale launched a determined effort to change the plans for 
locating the college on the Halsted site. On 6 July he wrote the college trustees charging 
"that the Chicago Heights downtown shopping center is dead and that the college district 
is eliminating the town's last chance to build a new shopping district by buying the land 
in the Joe Orr-Halsted area." 37 Then on 15 July he filed suit against Wagner and Lovelace 
to clarify and determine ownership of 53 percent of the land for the college site. 

For the next three months Borrowdale continued his campaign to alter the college's 
site selection in meetings with the Chicago Heights City Council. Late in September he 
proposed that the city abandon its downtown urban renewal plan and instead back his plan 
for a $35 million business complex on the site. Reading from a six-page typewritten 
statement and exhibiting drawings and charts, he suggested that the downtown area be 
turned into a residential development of condominiums and apartments. He charged that 
urban renewal is "doubtful, time-consuming, inequitable and undemocratic" and would not 
ultimately return the city to a place of business leadership. On the other hand, he contend- 
ed the "private enterprise" proposal for a major shopping development at the Joe Orr Road 
site would bring "total progress" to the city. Tax income would be increased too, he 
suggested as he presented charts and figures. 38 

In a final meeting which he labeled the "blessing meeting," perhaps because the 
council took no steps to halt the location of the college and thus blessed the establishment 
of the college at the proposed site, on 2 October 1967, Borrowdale "demanded that the 
City Council take action to stop the appropriation of this land by the school taxing 
body." 39 The meeting became a bit noisy and voices were raised. Trustee chairman Dale 
Collins, heading the college contingent in attendance, advised Borrowdale that the property 
ownership was in a state of confusion. Mayor Maurino Richton stated that he believed it 
would be of significant benefit to the city to have the college located in Chicago Heights. 
Three council members said they were interested in studying Borrowdale's proposals. 40 
In a final note Borrowdale wrote the trustees two weeks later that "the college site selected 
could be better served as a shopping center." 41 

Thus the college found itself in a frustrating position as the fall semester began in 
1967. On one hand it had the power under Eminent Domain and Condemnation to 
proceed to purchase a site which had been approved by authorities. On the other hand, 
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it could not take action to purchase 53 percent of the site or more than 26 acres because 
the property was under questionable ownership and the subject of court action. Adding 
to the frustration the college found itself in an unwanted adversarial contest against 
interests which preferred that the decision to locate a college on the site be revoked and 
the site devoted to construction of a shopping plaza. The issue seemed clear and simple. 
What would it be, a college or a shopping plaza? 

Further complications developed when preliminary appraisals of the site property 
indicated that the cost would exceed the limit of $6,000 per acre originally approved by 
the Illinois Junior College Board. Court intervention on the land acquisition also compelled 
architectural revisions of costs. Original estimates were based on the assumption that part 
of the property would be acquired in 1967. In view of the court action this appeared 
impossible. 42 

The college's next step was to go to the Illinois Junior College Board to request a 
higher ceiling price on the property. The state board granted this on 10 November 
1967. 

Upon receiving approval of a higher ceiling on the property the trustees took 
immediate action on 10 November 1967 filing condemnation proceedings under right of 
eminent domain on the property for the permanent campus in Circuit Court of Cook 
County against the Wagner, Lovelace and Borrowdale group covering 229 lots in the 50- 
acre site. 44 This historic event marked the first time the college initiated a law suit. 

Meanwhile, the Baker realty firm continued to seek options on the property not 
under court action. This involved about 23 acres but many landowners were involved so 
the process was arduous and slow. In some cases many heirs were involved; it took 
months to identify these people, trace titles and court records and put the property in order 
before offers for options could be made. Some offers which the trustees extended through 
the agent were accepted. Others were refused in anticipation that the pending court 
decisions would provide higher prices. 45 

Fifteen months after the first action, the college initiated condemnation proceedings 
for 64 more lots in two other suits on 5 February 1969 bringing the total to 293 lots under 
condemnation and still in the courts. 46 Meanwhile the course of obtaining options 
continued at a slow pace. By June 1969 only 20 percent of the site property had been 
purchased. 47 r r ' 

The logjam of court cases broke on 1 October 1969 when the Borrowdale and 
Wagner case was settled out of court with the Borrowdale interests awarded ownership of 
the 229 lots in question. 48 On 29 October the three cases involving all the condemnation 
proceedings on 279 lots were consolidated and "the parties stipulated that the lots "shall 
be tried as one parcel of property' and that a single verdict and judgment covering 
compensation for the whole should be rendered" It was also stipulated that "the value 
should be determined as of 10 November 1967." 49 

Now that the Borrowdale interests had established ownership, the issue was to 
determine the value of the property on the day condemnation procedures began The 
plaintiffs (the college) argued that "the highest and best use of the subject property was 
for predominantly single-family residential development... [and] the fair cash market value 
of defendants lots as of 10 November 1967, was $195,000." The defendants argued that 
the property should be valued as commercial property. 'The value of the property " they 
argued, as a site suitable for commercial development was set by several expert witnesses 
at well over a million dollars... [and] one of the owners of the property testified that even 
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under existing residential zoning the property was worth an average of $3,000 per lot." 
In less than three weeks on 20 November 1969 the Circuit Court of Cook County decided 
in favor of the college. 50 

Already having established the unenviable record of taking the longest time to 
purchase site property of any junior coll' ^e in Illinois, it appeared that the college was free 
at last to proceed with condemnation, gain possession of the property and move on to 
construction. But hopes were soon dashed. The case was appealed and went back into the 
courts. Now the Third Illinois Appellate Court would have to hear the case. Meanwhile, 
the college could not proceed to take options on the property. The final judgment would 
take more than two years. 

After three years of delay the college could not attest to "the mills of the Gods 
running exceedingly fine" but it could attest to the courts running exceedingly slow. 
Consequences of the delay were drastic. 

Not the least of the consequences was that it revived old tensions and intra- 
community strains, especially during the several months before the recently-annexed 
districts could elect representatives to the trustees and take their positions in April 1968. 
In October Lester Kloss, who had been a prime mover in the annexation movement and 
had recommended the annexation configuration wrote the Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Junior College Board that "inasmuch as the recently annexed districts do not have 
any voting power at this time, I feel that I have no recourse but to protest to you and rely 
upon your board's sense of fair play." He continued, "I could not, in good conscience, ask 
the taxpayers of Rich Township to support a bond issue, knowing full well that part of 
those funds would be used to purchase land at $7,000 to $10,000 per acre when I knew 
that more desirable land was available at $4,500 to $6,000 per acre. My sense of ethics 
and responsibility would compel me to actively lead a fight against a bond referendum 
presented under the existing terms." 51 

In another letter to the secretary he continued in the same vein. "Had the District 
515 Board made a thorough search of the area, instead of being so blindly committed to 
a Chicago Heights site, the State of Illinois would not now be faced with an unnecessary 
'premium' of almost $500,000 on this purchase." 52 Much to his credit, however, Kloss did 
not lead such a fight and as a matter of fact he supported the bond issue. 

"I think one of the biggest problems that we had," said one of the trustees, "was the 
fact that once it became known that the college was interested in this property that grew 
nothing but weeds and that nobody could develop that they couldn't get sewers or water 
into because they couldn't get the rights, then suddenly became so valuable you would 
think they had struck gold or o'A on *he property. That was very discouraging to me 
personally." 53 

The process of getting options and purchasing land led to public charges of secretive 
negotiations on the part of the trustees. Trustees themselves became irked at the lack of 
information on land purchases, leading to trustee-administrative tensions. 54 

Much more critical, however, was the threat that the delay might cost the college 
$5 million in credit toward its permanent campus building. The college was allocated $5 
million during the 76th biennium for construction purposes but since the land was not 
purchased and construction impossible there was the danger that this allotment might be 
forfeited. Gerald W. Smith, executive secretary of the Junior College Board, however, was 
able to effect a trade with another junior college to take the allotment so Prairie State 
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College could take another allotment during a later biennium when construction could 
begin. s 

Another painful consequence of the delay in purchasing property was that it 
victimized the college in the economy measures of Governor Richard B. Ogilvie (1923- 
1988). On 24 January 1969 the governor announced a freeze on funds affecting construc- 
tion of public buildings, including public junior colleges, as an economic, and anti-inflation 
measure. This freezing of state funds aborted bids on the campus construction project 
while costs continued to rise by roughly 1 per cent or nearly $90,000 per month 56 Thus 
cost overrides grew worse. 

As the summer of 1970 began, the college established a dubious record. It became 
the Illinois junior college with the longest waiting period in obtaining property for a 
permanent campus. xMoreover, only about 27 percent of the property had been purchased- 
the courts were still pondering the case. The college had become embroiled in a struggle 
with commercial interests attempting to increase the costs. As if this were not enough a 
state-invoked freeze delayed bids and increased costs further. 
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Financing, 1967-1970: From the Heights to the Depths 

There were also perennial and ongoing internal issues. Of the constant problems 
confronting any college none is more real than that of financing. Unlike private 
enterprises, colleges are not expected to produce a profit, but they are accountable to the 
public and are expected to operate efficiently. Like private enterprises, they are affected 
by the economy in general but unlike private enterprises they are constrained by larger 
public forces all of which make the task of efficiency a difficult one. Illinois Junior College 
District Number 515 in the late 1960s confronted this responsibility with great expectations 
which were turned to grim realities and somber prospects within three years 

As the college turned toward larger horizons in the fall of 1967 the financial 
structure remamed essentially the same as that which had supported the institution from 
the founding. This fiscal support, however/was reinforced and enhanced under terms of 
the Public Junior College Act (1965). 

H Th6 i A Ud f 1 3 i V s consisted of ^ general categories of expenses, the 
educational fund and the building fund. Among other items, the educational fund 
consisted of salaries, educational supplies and auxiliary services for students. Building fund 
expenses related argely to maintenance and other items concerning physical facilities 

As the fall semester began in 1967 each of these budget categories faced large 
expenditures. A substantial number of experienced faculty indicated that a large part of 
the educational fund would need to be expended for salaries to place the faculty on a 
salary schedule that would meet competitive standards. 57 The building fund expenditure 
faced an even greater problem. The college was in the process of purchasing property for 
building a campus which required a large sum of money. There were steps available that 
could alleviate the problems. 

To appreciate the financial problems facing the college in 1967 it is necessarv to 
understand how the college was funded. As a public institution most funding came from 
taxation: state and local. State funding came through an apportionment per semester- 
hour of coursework that each student took in an accredited course. For a student taking 
15 hours of coursework the college was eligible to receive the apportionment per semester 
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hour multiplied by 15. These funds came from the Illinois Higher Education allotment 
which was appropriated by the Illinois General Assembly. Thus Illinois Junior College 
Number 515 and other junior colleges shared their funds with the other state-supported 
colleges. Unfortunately, when tax payments did not meet the amount of state 
expenditures, these outlays were reduced and college funds along with other state 
allotments were cut. 

Local taxes covered part of the costs. These taxes were raised by a tax rate for 
educational purposes and a tax rate for building purposes based on an equalized hundred 
dollars of assessed valuation on the real property in the college district. As property values 
rose the college realized more local tax income; as the tax rate increased more local tax 
income was realized. 

A third main source of income for operating the college was fees which students 
pay for tuition and other expenses. Other sources, including federal aid, provided some 
funding. 

On balance, as the fall semester began in 1967, it would seem that the college faced 
rather large financial obstacles in view of the commitment to purchasing property and 
constructing a campus. 

As a Class I junior college in the Illinois state junior college system the college was 
eligible to issue bonds "for the purpose of borrowing money to pay the cost to acquire a 
site for junior college purposes, to improve said site, and to build and equip suitable 
buildings." 58 Local college district approval, however, was needed in a referendum before 
these bonds could be issued. Then the state of Illinois would double the amount of local 
bond funds, making the amount of funds available equal to nearly three times those of the 
local commitment. The college district seized this opportunity and on 18 November 1967, 
by a three to one margin, passed a $7.9 million bond issue to acquire property and build 
a campus. With matching state funds the construction of a campus of more than $20 
million seemed assured. 

And with its credit enhanced by millions of dollars by the authorization of bond 
funds, the college proceeded to purchase property for the new campus site from 
operational funds already on hand with the assumption that these funds would be replaced 
by funds from the building bonds when issued. 59 Investors Services gave the college 
credit a substantial "A" rating. 60 Indeed, at this point the college seemed to be on a firm, 
financial footing. 

Bolstered by a strong credit rating on 7 March 1968 the college proceeded to issue 
tax anticipation warrants to raise immediate funds. b At the same time the trustees 
accepted a bid to sell $3.5 million in bonds. 61 There still seemed no reason for serious 
financial concern. 

Within a month a thiL aerbol*: struck the college and the entire Illinois junior 
college system in the form of a lawsuit fiied on 4 April. A group of dissident taxpayers in 
Warren County charged that the Illinois Junior College Act violated the United States 
Supreme Court's rule of "one man, one vote" and that the act discriminated against a large 



b A tax anticipation warrant is a financial instrument which school districts often 
employ to raise immediate funds. It is issued against future tax collections and the interest 
is deducted at the time of the transaction. 
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more rapidly than paychecks, making it extremely difficult to make ends meet. By 
whatever definition, the consequences were crippling and sinister. 

Early in the 1960s the United States economy was moving upward if not booming 
but about the same time came involvement in an undeclared war in Vietnam. Toward the 
end of 1965 consumer prices were climbing at an annual rate of nearly 3 percent and the 
Federal Reserve was worrying about inflation, in December 1965 the discount rate was 
raised to 4.5 percent. By 1969 many fully-employed wo leers had less real income than in 
1968. The agony of fighting inflation continued for nearly two decades. Along with 
individuals and the whole economy, colleges like Illinois Junior College 515 felt the subtle 
sinews of inflation. 67 

Sometimes the sinews were not so subtle. By the late 1960s the trustees could see 
clearly what was happening by looking at the budget. The operating budget adopted for 
1967-1968 was $1.6 million while the operating budget adopted for the 1969-1970 year 
was $2.8 million, representing an increase of 76.7 percent. Furthermore, the 1969-1970 
budget represented an increase of 27 percent over the previous year. Inflation was indeed 
loose in the land and the trustees felt "a way should be found to balance the budget." 68 

Additional funds to some extent were drawn upon. In 1967, non-credit courses 
were made fundable by the state for continuing education thereby increasing state aid. 
Federal funds increased to $303,412 during the 1969-1970, year and the assessed evalua- 
tion of the district increased, providing more local tax support. 69 But these additional 
funds still fell short of expenditures. Other measures were needed to bring the budget into 
balance. 

This need for funds brought about the suggestion of a College Foundation in 
September 1968 at a meeting of the President's Cabinet. "It was concluded," at this time, 
"that it would be highly desirable to rapidly proceed toward the establishment of a not-for- 
profit incorporated Prairie State College Foundation whose purpose would be to solicit and 
receive gifts of cash endowments, property, works of art, historical documents, and 
academic chairs. It was also thought that such lay citizens' efforts could result in the 
foundation directors concomitantly becoming in fact, if not in name, a general advisory 
committee.. .It was also agreed that strong, built-in constitutional safeguards must be 
provided so that the foundation directors did not dictate board policies, but rather respond 
to board policies and the needs of the students and citizens of the district." 70 

At the end of its first year as a separate college the need for increased revenue for 
operating purposes was quite clear. Apparent also was the inequity between three sources 
of financial support. In 1967, state aid and tuition together provided 62.1 percent of the 
college's income as compared to 37.9 percent that local taxes supplied. State aid and 
student tuition were already sustaining more than their fair share of the costs. Despite this 
inequity tuition was raised to acquire additional revenue. 

By 1969 there seemed no other option than to go to the local taxpayers for a 
referendum to raise the tax rate. This rate was among the lowest of any junior college in 
the state. In late 1968 there began a series of three unsuccessful attempts to raise the local 
levy during a period of 16 months. The first came on 21 December 1968 in a special 
election. There were two parts to the proposition and voters were asked to vote on each 
one. The first was to raise the educational rate from nine cents to 17 cents; and the 
second was to raise the building fund from three cents to 10 cents per hundred dollars of 
assessed evaluation. Neither issue came close to passing. Both the educational and 
building rate carried only 28.7 percent. 71 
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seeking """^ ^ °? 12 ^ 1969 C ° lle * e P resente d a second referendum 
S3me r3te mc , reases - Results again were a resounding "no," though not 
quite » negative. This tone the educational fund carried 36.3 percent of the vote while 
the building r^d brought 35 1 percent support, both far from the majority needed » 

two issues ™< h™ \ College , went t0 * e voters a time with essentially the same 
two issues. This time, however, the proposition was to raise the building rate by five cents 
rather than eight cents. From the college point of view, results were even worse Te 

nt?nt°3 a U SSUe r i6d ° nly 26 - 5 PerC6nt While * e buildin S rate ^«ried Ty 2^1 
percent. The verdict was quite clear. The community was definitely not interested in 

P ~° r r d ° UarS t0 SUPPOrt Ae C0Uege anywhere'near an eqSrabk 
oasis with state support and tuition. 

As the spring semester closed in 1970, the financial plight of the college was grave 
The accumulated deficit in the operating fund was $573,000. Tuition was $10 pe 
semester hour, among the highest of Illinois junior colleges and the college had borrowed 
Lhw TT 1 ™™™ tici P*«™ warrants.- The only relief was an increase Ts^ate 

Aa^m*^ hardly ™° maS * Z ^ pr ° Spect 0f deficit ^ncing ™s sodim 
t the fe« t^tn ° faXrUStee - She stated Aat her "decision... was based purely 

on the fact that [I cannot] continue to serve the purposes of deficit financing." 75 

The financial plight of the college as the summer of 1970 arrived was not unioue 
or unusual. Dissident taxpayers had utilized the legal system to lod^ehZest Ztt 
outcome was only a delay in the advancement of the college as weUa oXr totor 

ifrtZ?^ T- ^.^^^y a mortal wound. What had 8 begun w*n higthopTsm 
1967 had turned to a dismal outlook by 1970. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



TURMOIL STRIKES IN THE LATE SIXTIES 



In the history of any nation there are watershed decades— decades which mark 
sharp changes or reactions. The United States has had its share of these signal periods, one 
of which was the 1960s. Early in this decade the president of the United States was 
assassinated. A few years later a civil rights leader suffered the same fate and a few weeks 
afterwards the late president's brother fell to another assassin. It was a period of 
tumultuous social upheaval. Few American institutions suffered this convulsion as much 
as education. Prairie State College did not escape the turmoil which struck sharply in 
faculty tenure, curriculum revision and in student protests. 

The Civil Rights Movement Arrives 

Perhaps the most powerful force that motivated American society during the sixties 
was the Civil Rights Movement. It spurred and guided a wide variety of other movements 
including women's rights and the rights of minorities. This cause came to Prairie State 
College in a case involving the retention of a tenured teacher who happened to be an 
African-American. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-352) aimed to protect every citizen 
from gross exploitation, from unfair competition, from irrational discrimination and from 
being cheated out of opportunities that belong to the general population. It challenged the 
most glaring contradictions in American society and spurred and guided s wide variety of 
other movements which questioned the gap between American ideals and American reality. 
Besides the rights of minorities and women, the movement motivated the drive for peace 
in Southeast Asia, anti-nuclear groups and new environmental organizations. 1 

That tenure was the fundamental issue in two of the three cases should come as no 
surprise because tenure is fundamental to faculty security and academic freedom. Tenure 
is a condition of quasi-permanent appointment which a teacher holds. Academic tenure 
traces to the origins of universities in the High Middle Ages when teachers or professors 
governed themselves in a collegial setting. As colleges grew larger and more complex in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries, the need for organizers or administrators placed this 
segment between the faculty and the trustees of colleges. Teachers thus became vulnerable 
to the arbitrary actions of administrators in matters of employment. To protect against this 
possibility of capricious action, colleges and universiH.es adopted the condition of tenure. 
Achieving tenure requires a trial period of a few years during which time dismissal can be 
effected only on serious charges. 

Tenure became a matter of concern for the entire Prairie State College faculty 
during the fall semester of 1967, because the college was in the process of forming policy 
as a separate institution. Since July 1966 the college had been operating on the policies, 
including tenure, of Bloom High School. Tenure practices of high schools generally differ 
from those of colleges. In secondary schools tenure is awarded after a shorter period of 
probation than in colleges. Where high schools grant tenure after one or two years, 
colleges require a much longer period, usually between seven and 10 years. Existing 
tenure probation for Prairie State College was three years under the high school policy but 
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Evaluation became the critical factor. Who would make the evaluation a . 1 what 
would be the criteria? If t sponsibility for tenure was to rest with only 
this would represent a threat to the faculty because the two top adminisStors were 
newcomers to the college. Administrative suggestions that evaluation ^Sclude 
use of videotape techniques evoked prompt reaction from the faculty. 4eXu*ht of 
videotape terrifies me," said one faculty member. "Evaluation in my opiion represents 

agaltStion^ l^T' V V ° te " * ^ wTlSSTSS 

against evaluation. This faculty member, however, did not oppose evaluation "I believe 

m faculty evaluation," she stated, "but I think it must be done by faculty Slink i mu* 

fcf^ *" k does f ° r -tructor before he^L^S 
instructor. This statement was generally shared by the faculty 

1 Qfift i W °T n fa u Uk { memberS Wh0 were consideration for retention for the 
1968-1969 year brought the tenure and evaluation problem to attention In one case a 
journalism and English instructor and adviser to the student 
ecommended by the department chairman, also a female, and she S^LSd In 
die other case the director of the music program was seeking tenure and wis not retained 
SSTtS^S^ ad -"n. Instead, she accepted an agreement S tne 

Solutions of W^nfit f ° mpt Pr0t6St fr ° m ^ facldt y which ^opted two 

IVZ- .™ of u no confidence m the manner, the method and the final decision the 

There is no evidence that failure to retain these two women evoked anv nrntest nn 
the grounds of violation of women's rights and sexual discrimination A Akd case 
involving the attempt to dismiss a tenured teacher did, however, briag the colSadia 
cenriy into the civil rights struggle and under community scrutiny This wa the case of 
William £ Townsend Jr., at that time, the first and onlyblack teacheT onX tculty 

students Zt S T g S6 ^ Ster ° f 1967 ad ^inistration received repom from 
students that Townsend was failing to meet his classes without explanation HeTave ™ 

be treT Te 6 adl f iStt3ti0n f " 3bsences but *™ assurances that Sey would 
be stopped. The practice continued in the fall semester of 1967 with similar responses 
When the State Universities Retirement System advised Prairie Tatfrn^l ^% 



Milk. Again Prairie srare Collage wis in rha vanXd Z \ t ™W 1972 ) Vale dismlsse ' 
of Va,e Universiry our for ^SSS S" 8 ' "° *~ ^ 
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Townsend was advised of the board's position and told that a decision on his status 
would be made at a subsequent meeting. At the trustees meeting of 12 December 1968 
the college felt the abrupt emotional and volatile impact of civil rights. In an executive 
session with Townsend the board was discussing his position when two persons, who 
identified themselves as representatives of the Black Panthers and the Black Students 
Union, interrupted and stated that they would "sit as representatives in the remaining 
portion of the executive session." 6 This terminated the executive session and left those in 
attendance amazed if not in shock. 

What had been a difficult personnel problem at best now became next to impossible 
to deal with on its merits with the interjection of racial overtones. "I wish Mr. Townsend 
was white," said the trustee chairman. 'Then we wouldn't have a problem." 7 

The real issue remained fairness and the chairman emphasized this in a letter to his 
fellow trustees on 16 January 1969 when he wrote: 

The event that took place at a Prairie State College Board 
meeting several weeks ago disturbs me greatly. The fact 
that the meeting was interrupted and one portion of the 
meeting was summarily terminated causes my concern. 

I believe that we as a board shall have to answer the 
question. How is our philosophy of fairness and equality for 
all mankind going to be implemented here in our own 
community? 

I believe that we as a board represent all the people of our 
community-this includes the majority as well as the 
minority. 

I do believe that we must make an extra effort for all of our 
deprived, whether it be culturally, economically, 
intellectually or any other way. This extra effort, however, 
must not be at the expense of discriminating for or against 
any individual or group, be it majority or minority. 

Therefore, in the future, I believe we must stand steadfast in 
our actions and treat all people and all situations fairly 
without regard to race, color or creed. We must not be 
coerced my any group, large or small, into actions that will 
not reflect the philosophy of fairness to all at all times. 8 

The issue of fairness which the Prairie State College trustees confronted and 
properly identified, especially as it relates to civil rights, continued to confront the courts 
for more than a decade. 

As the year 1968 closed the 'Townsend Affair" remained unresolved. Resolution 
remained for another hectic trustee meeting. 
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Instituting A Black Studies Program 

Located and controlled at the grassroots level, community colleges move in 
proportion to the degree in which they serve community needs LsSs^eed to 
develop communication and liaison lines in the late 1960s Prairie State Collet forced a 

s^s'r 1, and e r ablished ^ &st c — * <on™zt°zl s 

riXlT program however, was not without the stresses and strains of the 

civil rights movement sweeping the nation at that time. 

m a ^ ere u fe Vari0US Ways of J' ud g m g community interest in a college An emnirical 
ffi^^i^ of concerned citizenswho attend board ^ S 

the first two and a half years after the college became separate, the number of citizen 

was approved not a smgle visitor attended. A year later, however several ciri7en< 
attended and thereafter few meetings were held without several Sors At toes trustee 
meetings drew dozens of people depending on the issues on the agenda 
f, S.?l Se larger numbers of visitors comments from the floor became more 

frequent. With the many important problems confronting the college *ese meettos grew 
longer and evoked criticism from the public because the board took much toe to d soosl 

on 30 January 1969 the public was invited to the first Open Forum session * 
In anticipation of a large turnout the meeting was held in the collet lihr*™ a. 
largest r0 om on the campus. Besides many faculty Lnt^J^^^Sl 
gathered when the meeting opened, a far cry from the first few meetings heW after to 
o lege became a separate institution. The atmosphere was tense Evertn sensed 
antagonism m the room. Here was a chance to "let it all hang out" 7u7h? 

rz s ^^z^ had b r ^ ^ -^ta^^Tsa 

begtoingT 8 3 ** Pr6SS deSCnbed 35 3 " dis3Ster >" " h onest dialogue," and "a 
hn,rH ^ expec 5 ed > "Townsend Affair" was the first issue considered At the previous 
° a v rd h T e 7 ? 6 ^ SteeS h3d ddivered an OTfoto* on the matter. They halted to 
toy believed that full-time employment at two institutions for any acuity member wa 
nnproper and the board was confident that Townsend was aware nf tl c > , 

Townsend case be dropped due to the circumstances under which he has comlmuS f£ 

Thtrr;" 6 has developed -"" - *- ™ ^*s?£££ 

In die audience was William A. Jackson, a black Doctor of Medicine of Park Fnr«, 

was °a n cri a i S f^,^ 3t College for s °™ Sn£ He 

was a crisis, an educational crisis in fact," at Prairie State Collet 12 r~T , T 

address the board and was recognized. 8 ' Jackson asked t0 

Probl.m H 3°c: C ? d , ed t0 r r? ad 3 l6tter addressed to the trustees entided: "1 Plus 1 Equal 3 
Problem and Solution at Prairie State." He stated that the problem can be bes defined „ 
a lack of two-way communication, knowledge and understanding^ He contoued To state 
that the common denominator in the questions raised by all sides is, C^gT 
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how can I learn more, and what can or should I do about it?" He proposed seven recom- 
mendations as follows: 

1) A non-partisan organization to assist in exposing 
candidates and issues to the public, such as the tax 
referendum. 

2) A Citizens Advisory Board to cooperate and assist in 
developing the community aspect of the college, not to be 
appointed by the governing board, but recognized by it, 
possibly nominated or organized by the non-partisan 
organization. The purpose would be to assess community 
opinion, sentiment, needs and suggestions; to recommend 
programs to the college; to help expand and direct the 
growth; and maintain favorable college and community 
relations. 

3) Community programs at the college by community people 
and well-known speakers and authorities. 

4) An ethnic studies department, with cooperation between 
ethnic groups and social studies, humanities and other 
departments. 

5) A 12-week lecture series on community problems or 
events at the college. 

6) A permanent public forum each fifth Thursday or more 
frequently. 

7) Priority to the human side of college problems and 
situations which would allow public expression before 
business (board) meetings. 13 

These recommendations touched off a lengthy and loud round of discussion with 
many people talking at once. The question was asked about the faculty and its 
involvement with policy making. Faculty Senate President, Thomas J. McKillip rose to 
answer. "There are philosophical differences," he stated, "between the faculty and the 
administration and between the faculty and the board. This power struggle is likely to go 
on. The faculty should run the college." 14 This statement of faculty frustration 
inadvertently precipitated a loud outburst. 

A youth stood up and shouted. "My main purpose here," he stated, "is to tear this 
school up. You get some black teachers here. If you don't get them here, the sky is the 
limit. We'll burn you down. Let's go!" 15 Approximately 50 black people in attendance 
walked out, reducing the audience by half. The meeting soon closed. 

As the meeting broke up there were some who were visibly shaken while most were 
surprised in the least. But the response of the trustees was prompt and expected. 

At the next board meeting the trustees responded to the recommendations stating 
that in most cases action was already being taken. The board, however, was quick to 
welcome the recommendation for a General Citizens' Advisory Council and formally 
established one at the next board meeting. 16 The Advisory Council was organized with 
W. A. Jackson as chairman. 17 

The first need which the Citizens Advisory Council addressed was the establishment 
of an Afro-American or Black Studies program. Several faculty members had urged such 
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urSeS^n p ±e °PJ?. fi 5 um m 5 etin S of 30 Janu *ry. The Social Science department 
under Chairman Raymond Lindstrand moved forward quickly to formulate such a program 
The program of black studies, prepared by the Social Science denartment was 
submitted to the Citizens Advisory Council and approved promptly " ThTEaSed fo 
a program of Black Studies to be established witihin the Division of Social Sencf as a 

ffifZ IT?? and / iStinCt fr ° m ^ 0ther P r0 ^ ams «* departments of i£££l 
^ J lT f °u ■ ****** SUpendse ^ advice ^d support from Ae 

Social Science chairman. The plan also recommended that the program be riven 
departmental status as soon as student enrollment and program d^JS^J^SS 

t^el^cT^ 1 19? \?t e * 0aTd appr ° Ved ^Program, and BlacS es 
Semember 1 971 ?m ™*™ bhs tedon 30 March 1969 to operate at least until 
September 1971. In July, the Board of Higher Education approved the program and 
Frame State CoUege became the first junior college in Illinois to present a progr- alof black 

to be selmed^/nd ^. Studie ^ ro g ram Presented several problems. A director needed 
on 1 a ^ miportant assignment the college appointed Benjamin G. Cooke 

rlL % I? u ? a ? VC ° f Kentuck y> Cook e had been a grade-school teacher in the 
heW a 8 d^ee C nf R ° t " T/ 31 ^ Up ° n * ^tment at Prairie Sta e CoUeg" He 

fr ^ ^ ChiCag ° St3te C ° Ilege ^ a degree of Mas ** of 
Arts m inner City Studies from Northeastern College in Chicago 21 

A second problem with the Black Studies program was selecting a course of studies 
The program was "established within the division^ of Social Science as a pro-am senarate 
and distinct from the other programs and departments of the d£££ * bu Zm th outtet 

raised •Th^onlvXr .ff nct | on between black studies and ethnic studies was 

ofltt\^^ V u f UQe J 1 !, there 15 any '" stated W - A - Jack *on, "would be in the scope 

of 1/ a n, ^ l08y ° f 311 ^ - P° ssibI y could b e tudied in a given point 

IT f m I ? 65 Pr0gram might h3Ve an em P hasis which would be mainly on the 

S dilr Pe ° P u k Ameri ? 3 ' S ° Uth ^ erica ' ^ Carib bean, wherever Aey nS be 
The difference would be merely in scope, not in character " 23 8 

mnct A**? pr0bIe ! 11 ta connection with the Black Stud -s program proved to be the 
most difficu t to resolve. This was financing or deciding how Lch ftmd , i™5 h! 
allocated to launch the program during the first year. TWs^rS a iiSeZ^e 
of the commitment of the trustees to the Black Studies program. Ttedi^^£?S 

share of budget funds than was allocated. The trustees however HpIH * 
reacted tods the district could not grant the *££££2ft£i££^ 

Originally the amount of $37,000 was allocated to t-hp Riari- ct,,^; 
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$20,000 to finance guest lectures; $20,000 to provide for office staffing; $5,000 for 
conferences; $4,000 for consultants; and $3,000 to establish a Center for Black Culture. 25 

Another volatile board meeting erupted when these demands were presented to the 
trustees on 21 August 1969. "The question before the board," stated Trustee Jackson, "is 
will you honor a commitment even though it was not put down in technical contract 
language back in February 1969?" 26 This evoked a strong reaction from several board 
members. The chairman presented the trustee position. "Mr. Cooke is no Messiah," stated 
the chairman. "Nor is his program the only one that is right. His might be inadequate or 
it might be too much and I don't believe this board should be taken to task for disagreeing 
with Mr. Cooke's proposal because I do not believe that he is the only person who can start 
a Black Studies program. There is no set pattern for this type of program. It is something 
that is evolving; so if ours evolves a little bit differently than Mr. Cooke proposes then I 
don't believe that we should be accused of not having a good Black Studies program." 27 
The board then voted to retain the original tentative-budget of $42,000. 28 

During the heated meeting, the issue of Trustee Jackson's actions in talking directly 
to faculty staff was raised. In his earnest efforts to help establish the Black Studies 
program, Jackson had conferred directly with faculty and staff members. Jackson did not 
deny that he had talked to faculty and staff but did not see this action as improper. Board 
members expressed concern about the propriety of a trustee going directly to faculty and 
staff for information. The president, who argued that communication between trustees and 
faculty should go through his office, readily agreed. Before the meeting closed, Trustee 
Jackson stated his intention to resign. 29 

The confused conclusion of this 21 August trustee meeting left the Black Studies 
program in jeopardy and the trustees in disarray. At this point the Citizens' Advisory 
Committee stepped in with two recommendations. The committee urged a compromise 
meeting between the Black Studies director and the trustees "to develop a compromise 
budget, plausible to both, to increase the tentative budget of $42,000 adopted by the board 
to a more reasonable amount that will enable Mr. Cooke to develop his program more 
effectively." Second, the Advisory Committee recommended that "the college look at the 
community lecture series and develop a means of financing it as self-supporting as 
possible/' 30 

Another large audience attended the next trustee meeting, many of them members 
of the Advisory Committee concerned about the budgeting problem for Black Studies. 
Before considering the budget problem, however, the board moved on the Jackson issue. 
A policy amendment that would channel communication between the board and faculty 
or staff through the President's Office was discussed at length. The discussion was heated 
at times, and the amendment was tabled. 31 

As the statutory deadline for adoption of the budget approached, the Black Studies 
allocation remained an issue. On 29 September 1969 only minutes before the deadline, 
the trustees came to an agreement on the budget. By dipping into previously unallocated 
surplus funds, an additional $5,501 was found for the Black Studies, bringing the total 
amount for Black Studies to $48,510 compared to the original request of $89,000. 32 The 
trustees decided that the district commitment to the Black Studies program was 54.5 
percent of the amount requested and 23.7 percent more than the amount originally 
requested. Granted, such a hypothetical evaluation of the program was not valid. There 
could be no accurate measure of the commitment to the program but the trustees made 
it clear that the district was committed to the program firmly for at least two years. 
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d- u JT"? ±e ^ s P eakers ta the ^est lecture and cultural enrichment series were 
Richard Hatcher mayor of Gary, Ind., and Rev. Jesse Jackson.- £ SSEftJS 

teS&r largdy fr ° m 0th6r ' -If-suppo^g 6 ourcS 

S 2 St 0 " m D ° riS HiU protested - "*«P*y has shown," 

but t „ C0 ?u e ha l n0t Prepared a Schedule the administration in carrying 
SL^L^ST , m a PP roximate ^nd allocation. I cannot auS 
expenditure."* In rebuttal, Jackson stated, "I think this is going to be a Stical dfcSon 
for this board because it is going to tell a lot of people how £ Aboard Action? Z 
unplementog its own decisions and commitments. More than that - teonSS < t fa 
going to teU the community how it feels about services to the community St is too 

™ t 2? Mrh 1 h r ^ **? r b ° ard memberS can see th^Sty o^avmg^ 
program. With one abstention, the vote passed 3 to ? Th* ri^l- c«,„m 

was underway despite remaining strains. ^ StUdl6S pr0gram ' 

coUeges^ovSa^nrf ?** ^ demons * a ted again that community 

SSSrSS- u ° pen Fomm meera 8 was not that ^ led to the creation of a 

Black Studies program, because such a program was already under consideration The real 
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Student Stresses, Strains and Protests in the Late Sixties 

of violence St^Lr?L 8 PUS movement ™s moderate with only one incident 

There were organizations that printed "underground newLn^Tn u 
express their views Onp ™ c -n,« v™ a a ^ ,. cr sr ouna newspapers m which to 

Were Prohibited to express itsTws ^nTr** 011 beg f n ^ Potion of Void 

crusaded against the Student Government. 38 residence in Canada. It also 

Not surprisingly there soon appeared another oreaniyatinn '"n, Q c r T -t 
which began publishing its views in ta organ caSed A S F™ £h, T" 
newspaper asserted that the organ engaged in "name caUing, Z£££j££Z 
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glittering generalities.... Their articles are based on pure sentiment without facts." 40 The 
college student newspaper went on to score the newly-published paper. "We believe," the 
editorial stated, "that they are just trying to frighten everyone into thinking that the person 
next to you may be a Communist, trying to overthrow your school. They are also inferring 
that anyone who may talk against the school, or the United States, is probably a 
Communist. This scare campaign is all they have, because they either have no proof or do 
not wish their proof to become known." 41 Thus the college had at least two 
organizations, one expressing the Left and the other the Right point of view with the 
college newspaper apparently in the middle. 

Besides ideological organizations and underground newspapers there was at least 
one underground social organization at this time. Though state law prohibited social 
fraternities at two-year colleges, a Theta Gamma Tau social organization existed briefly. 
Although the group was never officially recognized by the college, it sponsored numerous 
social events and donated an American flag which was displayed in the Learning Center. 42 

Despite these student organizations, students were far from active, at least in the 
estimation of the student newspaper. In an effort to stimulate interest the newspaper held 
a forum in the Student Lounge and invited representatives of the two underground 
newspapers to debate school concerns. Only one newspaper had a representative and the 
forum was poorly attended. Besides inattention the students in the lounge interfered with 
the forum through loud and distracting talk 43 

This student apathy was the target of editorials in the student newspaper. One 
scored students for not attending forum meetings of the president and for poor attendance 
at school dances. 'Yet students complain," stated the editorial, "that they do not have a 
voice in any administrative decision. No wonder, since they never seem to take the time 
to find out what is going on in the school that will concern them." The editorial went on 
to state, "Just what exactly are we trying to say by all this? We are attempting to instill 
a desire to take an active role in Prairie State." 44 If students were organizing and ex- 
pressing views, they were not involved enough to satisfy the student newspaper. 

This apathy soon disappeared, however, with the organization of the Black Student 
Union. Late in February 1969, a few weeks after the Trustees' Open Forum, this group 
formed to advance the interests of black students. The organization startled the student 
community by issuing six demands of black students and setting a deadline for compliance. 
The demands were a follows: 

We the Black Students feel that the demands must be met by 
N4arch 15, 1969. This is ample time in our opinion. Any 
prolongment (sic) will be interpreted as a denial of the 
following demands. 

1) Black History. We feel the need for Blacks 
to teach Afro-American courses. 

2) Black Literature. We demand funds for 
more Black literature. 

3) Student Government. A Black student 
representing the Black Student Union should 
be present at all student government 
meetings. 
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4) Black Holidays. Black holidays, honoring 
great Black men of America and the world 
should be declared so that they may gain 
greater acceptance in 1969. 

5) Black Teachers. We feel the need for 
Black teachers to be greater in the areas of 
counseling, physical education, English 

and history. 

6) Hiring of Black Teachers. We, the Black 
students of Prairie State College, feel that 
Calvin Savage does not meet the 
requirements set up by the Black Student 
Union. 45 



Collet 2?nW ^ dGmandS StUdent a ? ath y vanished at Pra^e State 

«n!£' S COnCem t0 ° k ° VGr - ^ edit0rial ™ student newspaper sounded the 
anxiety There is an imminent threat of a Black Power take-over here " the editorial 
stated. "Let us first say," it continued, "that it is important and ne essaty for the Black 
students as well as all people of all nationalities to take an active intere ^th"ir terto^ 
However ,we strongly question their motives, their demands, and t£^bte*^S 

Sin? anSe ' u 3r t n0t ^P 1 ^ 8 Vl ° lence is but * could happen We 

^ ™ bG " ** -ly to the college, butXto £ 

Genuine concern escalated to alarm following a meeting of the Student Government 
when black student, exchanged epithets and threats In a report to twSSrS 
government .leaders warned "that anything could be expected and felt suVe t ^ would no 
next week the next but for the next two weeks better expect something.- lT Sported 
that they expected intimidation of white students, fights, blacks invading classrooms and 
even possible administrative offices being invaded.- The adPosS^JqSSS and 
crutmy. "It is my judgment," wrote President Hostrop, "if a meanLgSl dXgue does not 

ZZE^^J* - Sible — ' 

Violence did strike the college indirecdy because of the proximity of die Tenth 
Street campus and Bloom Township High School located across ±e^e« where S3 
turmoil erupted among students. For the second day in succession Z£c SeSSi black 
and white students broke out and on 17 March the high school was closed wW. i i 
students were injured and three hospitalized. Black studen* w^TpreS for lr 
representation on the Student Council. 50 pressing tor more 

Early in the afternoon of 19 March about one dozen black youths marched thrn.^h 

Student Government offices. They were seeking the college student president hdl that 
he had meted white students in connection with the conflict at STX? school The 
student president was absent but violence broke out when the jnuurt snnk^n ^ 

punched and shoved. Chairs and tables were overturned and chairs were thro^Xough 
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two windows. A jukebox and clock were smashed in the melee which lasted less than 10 
minutes. 51 

Despite the prospects for escalating conflict and violence, the campus remained 
relatively cool. Within a few days the Black Studies program was approved [30 March], 
and there were no more incidents though tensions continued. The incident, however, was 
not without consequences. 

Since five of the students who invaded the Student Government offices were college 
students there was the matter of disciplinary action. Trustees took mild disciplinary action 
inserting "censure" letters in their college records. Cook County sheriffs police took more 
positive action, however, arresting three of the students on charges of disorderly conduct. 
The court found the students "not guilty of criminal damage to property" charges. 52 

Of greater bearing on the college, the incident led to the complete overhaul of the 
Student Government. The president and seven members of the Student Senate together 
with two editors of the Prairie Statement resigned. In his resignation, the Student President 
stated that he had become a controversial figure on the campus and he believed that his 
continuance in office would be "detrimental to the college." 53 A group of white students 
calling themselves The Triple Alliance reacted with a parody of demands including the 
"canceling of classes on the birthdays of Adolph Hitler, Adolph Eichmann and Zeke 
Bratkowski." 54 

If racial outbreaks were confined to one incident of violence and relatively few 
students involved, protests attracted much more attention. These protests were of local or 
college origin and on national issues. Dress code regulations for women's physical 
education classes evoked protest at the college level. Students raised objections to the 
requirement for wearing dresses or skirts in coed physical education classes and succeeded 
in getting revisions. 55 

No issue, however, prompted more protest among college students on campuses 
throughout the country in the late 1960s and early 1970s than the Vietnam War. This 
undeclared conflict and its related incidents wrenched Prairie State College students with 
painful emotional experiences for many months as it did the entire American society. The 
Prairie State College episode paralleled the nation's moving from popular support in the 
early 1960s to strong opposition at the turn of the decade. 

Prairie State College students shifted markedly in their attitude toward the Vietnam 
War between December 1968 and the Moratorium on 15 October 1969. The Free Student 
Coalition sought to raise funds for a Quaker hospital in South Vietnam to care for crippled 
children. A local radio personality was engaged to speak and students greeted him with 
boos. 56 Ten months later, however, announcement of the Moratorium Day received warm 
support. "To be against the war in Vietnam and to do nothing about it is indefensible," 
stated the college newspaper. "Each day hundreds of human beings are sacrificed in a war 
that should not be. It is up to us, the people of the United States, to make our dissent 
known so that this senseless slaughter may be brought to an end." 57 The administration 
cooperated, permitting the closing of classes and providing college facilities for the 
observance; and the Faculty Senate president supported the Moratorium. 58 

The National Student Mobilization Committee organized the Prairie State College 
Moratorium program and provided the opening speaker who delivered the most prophetic 
and remarkable statement of the day. He hit hard at President Nixon and his vow to 
ignore the Moratorium. "Nixon," he said, "will be forced to abdicate from the presidency 
as Johnson was. This moratorium will force it." 59 Stated three years before Watergate 
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ace™ huTfnrlZ" NiXOn ' S WithdraWal fr ° m ±e Whke HoUSe ' announcement was 
accurate but tor the wrong reason. 

in the e™4T K™H ^ ^ ^ S6SSi ° nS ' one durin g da V and one 
GVe ^ mg - Fllms and s P eeches comprised most of the program at both meetings Four 

ixsr pres r ed a - pane i t iscussion - ms panei em P hasized sis 

of feeling. The black member criticized the prejudice with which blacks were treated in 
Viemam as well as m the United States. Another Hispanic veteran with 13 month? servic" 

S r, SUPPOrted ±e United St3teS Anient while a navy veteran eSlwS 
United S ates in comparison to other nations in nationalistic terms and he foresaw a 
gradual United States withdrawal. About 1,500 attended the day session. More speeches 

Reaction to the Moratorium program evoked mixed responses. One student who 

WWw^ 11115 ^ h6re P60pie can come t0 8 ether and discu ^s their viewpoints '« 

TStt - ZT" reS6rVed ' commentin 8 that "I kind of have a mixed reaction S 

h £TT/ 7 an ,°" War ' 1 C ° Uld S6e but 311 ±is race J' azz J' ust makes me nervous " A 
Aird student was disgusted and stated, "It stinks. You know all these S PP ie7are iust 

°atu 8 s 2 The^r; ^ Sh ° Uld kt to pUt ° n ^ *5T nC 

campus The student newspaper was disillusioned and wrote in an editorial "With all 

±1 SS'SSZ^. fkeCracker 1 and * e ™" ^ %ht sense of a ^ dodo 

the local Vietnam War Moratorium was launched ... If the Moratorium at Prairie State is 
representative of the rest of the nation's, peace in Vietnam is a veryZel project - 

The Prairie State College Moratorium seemed to follow the pattern of observance 
throughout the nation. If the Moratorium strengthened the "dove" potion on 1 wa 
rt°£ ha T kiSh " P ° Siti0n ° f S ° me -nservatives. The moraixS demonsSed 

en,a«e^b°bt e HoZ? at hei f en f edstude nt concerns was the unsuccessful attempt to 
engage Abbie Hoffman, a leader of the Youth International Party Yippies as a camous 
speaker while he was on trial in Chicago on charges of conspiring to cause rioTand 
disorder during the Democratic National Convention in 1968. b Thh fssue sou the facuTtv 
nnd became politicized with a tax referendum. P ty 

The issue came about when three student organizations, the Student Mobilization 
ofTs^ 

of the Speaker Committee for a campus appearance of Hoffman in January 1969 while he 
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was denied. The president was "concerned with the legality of Hoffman speaking at the 
school while he was being tried on conspiracy charges in Chicago." He indicated that after 
the trial was completed, the matter could be opened for further consideration. 64 

Another factor was involved. "To be honest," the president stated, "the appearance 
of Abbie Hoffman would have almost assured the defeat of the tax referendum." 65 The 
college in early March was seeking a tax rate increase for the third time in 16 months. It 
was feared that the appearance of Hoffman on the campus might affect the attitude of 
voters in the referendum since he was a controversial figure. Nick E. Zenzen, one of the 
two faculty members on the Speaker Committee who vetoed the request, denied that the 
tax referendum was a major factor. "I would have voted the way I did," he stated, "even 
if the referendum was not a factor. The idea of contributing to Hoffman's defense was 
abhorrent to me." 66 

The Social Science department entered the dispute and issued a resolution 
upholding freedom of speech and freedom of inquiry. "The Social Science department," 
the resolution stated, "supports student requests to have Abbie Hoffman speak on campus 
and regrets that the Speaker Committee and Dr. Hostrop did not see fit to expedite 
arrangements for his appearance. The department is in no way endorsing Hoffman's 
opinion but is convinced that the students have a right to hear what he or anyone else has 
to say if they so desire ... We recognize that with an upcoming tax referendum the 
proposed date was inconvenient. We would, however, set priority on freedom of speech 
over political expedience. The department urges those involved in preventing Hoffman 
from speaking to reconsider their actions and to assume in the future the responsibility for 
promoting student and academic rights." 67 

In response to the Social Science department resolution, and "biased reporting" on 
the part of the student newspaper, Zenzen circulated a petition among faculty members 
seeking support for his stand. "The students here," he stated, "are not mature enough and 
don't have enough background on an undergraduate level at a two-year college to know 
what they want ... I was asked to do a job and I did the job as I saw fit, and if this 
Hoffman proposal came up again I'd vote no on it again." 68 Adding to the conflict, the 
Black Studies department in an open letter supported the Social Science department 
resolution. 69 

The issue was resolved when Zenzen requested that the Faculty Senate either show 
support for his position or decide if he was to remain on the Speaker Committee. The 
Senate moved and passed a motion that he be replaced. 70 Hoffman, it was reported, was 
no longer available for a speaking engagement at Prairie State College. 

Another stroke of violence struck the country on 4 May 1970 when four students 
on the campus of Kent State University in Ohio were killed and 10 wounded by National 
Guard troops called into service to protect the peace. The students were protesting the 
invasion of Cambodia, Because the incident took place on a college campus and students 
were the victims, the incident was felt keenly on campuses throughout the nation. Prairie 
State College felt the pang, too. 

For at least two days Prairie State College students were stunned like those on other 
campuses throughout the nation. Students decided not to attend classes on 8 May in 
protest of the killings in an action which coincided with protests at hundreds of the nation's 
colleges on the same day. The day before the strike was to take place the Faculty 
Association met and by a margin of 29 to 21 voted to approve the strike. 71 
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President Hostrop protested the killings in a letter to the President of the United 
States in wnich he urged "that no National Guardsmen be authorized on a college camous 

rrfm faulty Z ^ *" ^ ^ ^ dMdta « ad — ^on 

t a- °r n* 6 , , day bef ° re ±e hoycott W 3 ™* classes > tensions ran high among students 
In front of Building C, four crosses were erected in testimony to the nXuTfor th Tdead 
smdents at Kent State University. Many students were distributing a^3cf mente of me 
strike agamst classes. Then scuffles broke out. Several students succeeded^ tearS down 
the crosses in one incident. Another scuffle erupted at the flag pok wnere about ^ 
students attempted to lower the flag in memory of the Ken Stafe victin s T^ese studen* 
had permission from the administration to lower the flag. MeanwMe to Z Smdem 
£T' $ T , Card " playin S students bitterly complained that they came to aTSoSS to 

X "once d "^e "* 10 566 8 °° d ^ wasted on a smdent 

5en> W3S h3rdly 111131111110115 sentim ent in what action should be 

activities lf 8 Z*o™nl'r dentS ? d ™) ^ daSSeS ' choosin S instead to schedule 
w7c^n ^ J 116 /^ P assed q metl y- The main feature of the morning program 

was an address m the Quadrangle. Patrick Fanning, a Flossmoor resident a IZZ 

m±TT1 ' S ^ , de Tr ti0n 3t Kent Sta *> s P° ke » -orelTn 200 studen* 
With the aid of a blackboard he explained the details of the Kent episode In moderaS 

SmkC PeaCCftllly ' SCnd tel ^ allls ' *«> but act 

In the afternoon students returned for further discussions which focused on the 

Sate ConXr T OTG anCy v,° f C ° llege CdUCation fa Ae United S^tes, paScularly at *a£e 
Sf g T u co ™« the* inadequacies an Experimental Free College was proposed 
This plan was to be modeled after similar programs at several colleges around the SESv 
The purpose of the Experimental Free College would be to provide mtaationa H 

rSSW ^° 1Vement t0 StUdCntS ^ SUb J' ects n^aSJin eluded 
in college curricula. Informal classes were proposed to deal with the problems of Hn ! 
education, political action and birth control 'Instead of t^X™ ^ i g 
history courses," it was suggested, "we should ^7^^™g^££ S 
today's America and its repressive and genocidal tactics tolard our m^orities - 

With more insight than emotion students demonstrated a realization of what w„ 
happening to American society. An article in the student newspape stated >J^lTZ 

crnni Bringin S focus to Prairie State College, the student paper pointed the fineer of 
scorn on the administration and the faculty. "The administration," Ae naper late »i! 

on projects such as Earth Da/or I M^tlS^S 
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offers only token approval to such activities. With this attitude, is it any wonder that many 
students feel that the administration could care less what the students do?" 77 

The faculty had its share of blame. "Instead of carrying their instruction out of the 
classrocn," the newspaper stated, "the faculty seems satisfied to disseminate whatever 
infonvu'Con they have to offer in the confines of the classroom instead of meeting students 
on their own ground and on their own terms. Furthermore," the article continued, "the 
methods of instruction at the college are antiquated. Instead of rewarding and helping 
students with inquisitive minds, the old high school syndrome ... prevails. Exams are 
mostly lessons in memorization and students find themselves losing interest in school." 78 

Thus the PSC students helped the college in several ways at this time. By their 
actions they hastened the consideration of minority concerns and the adoption of a Black 
Studies program, they accented the need for constant vigilance to protect free speech and 
they pointed out shortcomings in both administration and faculty procedures. Beyond the 
local level, they helped to dramatize the sharp divisions of American society accentuated 
and exacerbated by the Vietnam War, the most unpopular one in American history. Most 
significant, however, they demonstrated the gap between the ideals and realities of the 
United States. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FACULTY ALIENATE 



huHtm^ IT^ I' 3 ' 6 1 C ° lle8 f' S m ° St Urgent problems after bec °™ng a separate 
S : T , 5 rdatl0 " shi P s and responsibilities of the trustees, administration 
o11.1 3 and , stud j nts :i Lack *S the formal constitutions of political institutions 
coUeges spell out these details in terms of policy. Prairie State College developed the ma"o 
part of its policy between 1967 and 1969 in a process that was replete with stresHnd 
sttam especially between administration and faculty, leaving an indelible mark on the 



college. 

Internal Governance and Faculty Participation 



A rare and unusual opportunity presented itself when PSC became the 1 9th junior 
college m the Illinois junior college system. Not only was it a new college but it wfs aTw 

^e1uetZds\ZZrU l 1 ge , whic * was not a senior -liege nor a^econdary school 
1 »fSf- a^ng the faculty, this position of the junior college was clear Thomas 

McK ! lll P' m seekin S ^e presidency of the Faculty Senate, addressed his colleaguesTnd 
pointed this out 'The junior college," he stated, "in all aspects of its o In Si 
some sort of limbo between the high school and the four-year college. ItTs bound to f ) 
remain in its present state of confusion or else (2) move downward toward School 
organization and a^rudes or (3) move upward toward recognition as a pa* of h£he 
education. I favor the third course." 1 nigner 

f»r, 1. ^ 3 t 5 aChe , r of P hiloso P h y> McKillip was quite aware of the traditional position of 
nd medieva i universi ties. Though students were powerful in fixing 2 barges 
and determmmg the curriculum, the faculty was the controlling wheel of the univeX 

^£SZZ££* haT u core of Prairie state College facul * had «™ fr- " 5 

scnool environment into a college situation. He believed that the faculty should "trv to 

cXe^The 5 £2£r 3 P0 / ti0n S ° mething Uke ±at ° f P rof "- s ^ a tu^e °r 
flu u , ty Gnate P resident m ay not have been the official spokesman for the 

o^e^aTut 3 lar8G SGSment WWCh S3W ^ ±G m ° ld of a X G 
f ThGre wer t, those ' howev er, who saw the junior college as something other than the 
usual four-year college or university. President Hostrop presented this view «S 5 rforior 

TxS IZXe^TK' " Carm °\ ^ ^ T e ^ d ° f ^ernaTcras^tS 
exists in a large university. This is not clearly understood by the faculty in that rh P twn 

year college is basically a teacher-oriented institution, whereas the S sity is basically 

a research oriented institution. Therefore, it is necessary that faculty™ rtie t£o vear 

college understand the uniqueness of that particular institution and^artcipateta Z 

governance based upon the mission and the conditions inherent in such an instimtion * 

collect— e ^if"™ ^ * *£B£b* 

„ eges 8° v ernance. There is strong interest," he stated, "in participating in coIWp 

governance. This is commendable and certainly has its place - Thu S Siese odd" ostl 

philosophical views on the position of the junior college faculty bw £ifh IL 

dfydoTed ^ Sh ° Uld Partid P ate ta ^^ oftS 

developed over nearly two years beginning in the fall of 1967. P Y 
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This policy-making procedure ensued with committees representing faculty, 
nonacademic staff, students and administration. They considered three drafts that were 
presented to the trustees for approval. The top administration, however, drew up each of 
the three drafts which were presented to the committee for modification. This procedure 
minimized original faculty input. Furthermore, these drafts were based on policy manuals 
of other colleges rather than developing out of needs and conditions of Prairie State 
College. 5 Thus the faculty was consulted but did not initiate much, if any, of the policy. 

A clue that the faculty was not pleased came on 7 November 1968 when the third 
draft of the policy manual consisting of more than 100 pages was presented to the trustees 
who were requested to read the entire document prior to approval at subsequent meetings. 
At this meeting Faculty Senate President McKillip spoke to the trustees on the faculty's 
point of view concerning the policies. He requested that when policies were discussed at 
board meetings the faculty also be allowed to express their views. 6 

As sections of policy were approved the position of department chairmen became 
the most controversial. The issue was whether department chairmen were administrators 
or faculty. In colleges and universities this is a moot question. Department chairmen do 
indeed carry out administrative duties. They help arrange teaching schedules of faculty in 
their department and meet with administrators in matters of departmental concern. They 
are the link and liaison with administration, especially in large colleges. Department 
chairmen tend to admit that they are "neither fish nor fowl." When this point was raised 
for policy approval, faculty concern was so strong that the issue was tabled until Cabinet 
and Faculty Senate could meet jointly to clarify this role. 7 

The faculty argued vehemently that chairmen were faculty positions. Raymond 
Lindstrand, a member of the original college faculty and chairman of the Social Science 
department, spoke for the faculty and argued strongly that department chairmen are not 
"administrators." After more than an hour of heated discussion the issue * /as resolved 
when it was agreed to add a paragraph in the policy manual that "Department chairmen 
are considered to be members of the faculty rather than members of the administration." 8 

The strength of faculty frustration became clear at the subsequent trustee meeting. 
After much discussion the trustees adopted the remaining sections of the policy in the early 
minutes of 20 December 1968. William E. Patton, a chemistry teacher, addressed the 
board and read a statement authorized by the Faculty Senate, expressing its concerns 
regarding the position of the board in adopting board policies. His statement was as 
follows: 

It has been the attitude of the faculty that we have been 
coming here to the board meetings on these policies to 
present alternatives to the view of the cabinet. The faculty 
representatives have suggested these alternatives to some of 
the provisions in the policies, with the expectation that you 
would consider them on their merits. 

Board members indicated at their last meeting that the 
board would prefer the president's alternatives to those of 
the faculty in any case. This procedure contradicts the will 
of the faculty and their right to serious consideration, and 
the will of the president of the college, resulting in a 
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paradox. The members of the board will prefer the views of 
the president, yet the president prefers that the board 
consider the views of himself and of the senate on their 
merits, without prejudgment. 

If in fact this has been the board's attitude, then it places all 
the policies in a new light. They can be considered only the 
expression of the will of the board and the president, and 
not necessarily that of the faculty. This attitude of board 
members has also cut off opportunities for cooperation 
between faculty and administration and isolated the faculty 
from effective involvement in policy decisions. If we have 
been closed off from the school, the board has placed us in 
an intolerable position. We have now to embark upon a 
course of reentering our claim to true involvement in the 
school. We must do this in the name of the recognized 
place that faculties have always had in making and affecting 
institutional policies, and for the sake of the education of the 
students. 



small Came 3S , 3 SUTP J 1Se t0 m0St 0f those $m sending the meeting at this 

small hour of the morning and to others the declaration was a shock. The president taa 
press interview following the meeting, pointed out that the proposed pohcy haS b^en 
revised several times over a six-month period as a result of conferences beSen facuS 
and administration before being submitted to the board. "If it was gofagThTjS 
p^sident's view, or the cabinet's view," he stated, "it could have beenXitted a long 
rsette,^^ » «■ * *" «- *e official view of 

fn. s ^n? S wh e ™7/ ^ f3CUlty f0ll0Wing ^ meetin S Crated the faculty 
ovmT?' askedt0 list s ° me ° f k ^ P oints on which the faculty had been 

memht * h * f em , b ! r f tGd S6Veral: ' ,The extension of *e period that a faculty 
member may be employed before tenure must be granted from the present three vears to 
five years. Granting the president the right to dismiss a non-tenured empire Sout 
Sty and S£f° n ' ** * 6 d — ° f d ~nta I du^TiS 
Had the administration realized the depth and strength of the faculty feeling about 

When asked which was more important to them: attractive salary schedule, and 
working conditions, or participation in governance, several faculty members ^ tated clearlv 
that participation was much more important. Glenn Schmitz, a senior faculty member 
ecogmzed for his innovative approach to teaching, replied, "My persona Son is tha 
I would like to see the slightly above average salary schedule w*h staCo^ 
pamcipadon in the policy-making. The prime reason for this is I S eve^bodX a 

toward ?* W3y ±ey t3ke more toest » ^, and tney will work 

toward a common goal to make the institution work." 12 
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Another senior faculty member answered the question this way. 'Well, 111 quickly say ... 
my first question always is, let me see the salary schedule ... But I'm not willing to be a 
faculty member and not have my views respected and considered." 13 William E. Patton 
answered the same question like this: 'There is no question at all that faculty involvement 
in government is by far the greater importance of the two. We want to get the best 
trained, the most intelligent, the best people we can and when we get these people you 
cannot hold them out of the direction and involvement in achieving goals. When you try 
to you are building in dissatisfaction and potential conflict." 14 

Another force bearing on the problem was the anti-Vietnam War fever and the 
national uprising against unresponsive authority. That is the desire for "participatory 
democracy" that was sweeping the country during the late '60s. The longest and most 
unpopular war in American history was fought in Vietnam without any formal declaration 
from Congress, the representatives of the people. This fact bothered many people and 
brought support for more participation. The administration and trustees, of course, had no 
control over this and could not be responsible for detecting the sentiment. Glenn Stehr, 
an original faculty member, perhaps stated the situation best. "In looking back," he said, 
"I'm not so sure we were ever all that congenial on the one hand or that strident on the 
other. The late sixties was a time for raising voices. This was the time when faculties were 
becoming ... much more vocal. It was the timing, It was a hard time all over the 
nation." 15 

The faculty, however, was not blameless. Some of the difficulty stemmed from a 
tendency toward arrogance and ambivalence on their part. 

One reason for the polarization between the faculty and the administration and 
trustees was that the faculty acced as though only people who were currently engaged in 
instruction could understand the way instructors feel. They forgot or failed to realize that 
the administration had all been faculty at one time. 

The faculty was also ambivalent. The faculty wanted more participation in 
institutional decision-making, but they did not aspire to be administrators. They disliked 
administrative work and did not want to be labeled as administrators. Administrative 
decisions are made in the context of committees, memorandums and persuasion that 
suggest a political arena. Faculty wanted to participate in decision-making but they 
shunned the mechanism through which decisions were made. It was impossible to have 
it both ways, which the faculty failed to recognize. 

Thus the position of the faculty in policy-making at Prairie State College provided 
a rich example of the community college paradox at work. The faculty did not want the 
high school setting from which most of them had come; they preferred a college or 
university setting for a faculty but they did not want to accept the duties that a faculty 
must accept if it is indeed to be collegial. They were certain, however, that they wanted 
full participation in the direction that the college would take. 

These problems remained indelible for at least a decade-and-a-half. 

A Faculty Union Organizes 

Few issues in the field of American education proved more controversial between 
1960 and 1980 than the rise of teachers' unions. Prairie State College entered this 
contentious development in April 1969 when the college became the first Illinois junior 
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college outside of Chicago to form a teachers' union, thus bringing the college into the 
forefront of this nationwide evolution. 

Teachers' unions were nothing new when the Prairie State College teachers 
organized. Actually they had existed since 1916 when the American Federation of 
I eachers (AFT) organized. Beginning with teachers at the secondary level, the AFT always 
included some college teachers in its ranks but its insistence on equating teachers with that 
of manual workers held it back, especially at the college level. Defined primarily as an 

Sf,2° n .S SC 5° 01 . te , aGherS ; ^l^ 8 adherents m 19208 were Mostly persons 
mterested m ^road social issues" rather than collective b<^ aining. There was bitter strife 
between pro-Communist and liberal-socialist factions. Many had their charters revoked for 
serving the interests of an external political organization." 16 By 1960 teachers' unions 
were more of a curiosity than an organized group concerned with collective bargaining 
During the 1960s and 1970s there was a virtual onslaught in the formation of 

KS^rT; an S.° ther ^ * PUDliC SeCt0n ^tributing to this rapM mcrease 
m teachers and public sector unions was a 1959 Wisconsin law which mandated school 

^tr a ^o?ri 1D l n 6S 5 Darg3in ^ em P lQ y e es. 17 Then came Executive Order 
Number 10988 which President John F. Kennedy issued 19 January 1962 statin* that 
employees of the Federal Government shall have and shall be protected in Sie exercise of 

el£e fredy I 6 " ° f ** nalty or re P risa1 ' t0 fo ™> and as St any 

nS^l , S , amZatl0n ° r ? refr3m fr ° m any SUGh activit y• ,,18 Man y sta *s flowed with 
public-sector legislation enhancing employee organizations 

other „2 ?? 5 indU ? inS IUin0iS did n0t prOVide enabUn S acts for teachers ' unions and 
ttZa K T ^Plo^ organizations. In Illinois, however, the courts established 
the legal basis or teachers' unions in a 1966 case involving the Chicago Teachers Union 

emer int a S ^ of education did not -quire legislative authon™ o 

enter mto a collective bargammg agreement with a sole collective bargaining agency 

pohcT- On "d^Tf 3? 311 agreemem W0Uld not be void as a^t p g ublk 
policy. On the basis of this judgment, a multitude of teachers' unions formed entered 

wZTwo? c ° llectively and conducted strikes *™*»« niSduSSfi 

envirnn^ en S7 ^ Secondar y sch ° o1 teaches were to take advantage of the new 
environment. The movement began in the larger systems. New York City was the firsT 

?o^r i0mZa T, r Ve u t0 *? Chicag ° pubUc Sch00ls - 2 ° when the Chicago City 

Swenf on T ° ^ ^ ° rganized ^ «* leadershi P of N o™ a n 

Three organizations served as bargaining agents for these vibrant faculties At the 

19" MS fn Fed ^ ti0n ° f Te3cherS attr - ted * e largest n^ rt 

AssociJnnTn college facu' .es had AFT affiliation. 22 The National Education 

™TIT \ u u eVeT ' , began t0 give Up Some of its cherished emphases on appropriate 
professional behavior for teachers concerned with the welfare of their student and beean 
to authorize strikes. These were first described as "refusals to work" wTthout conttacfc 
From these work stoppages, the NEA moved to engage in actual collective ^ argaS and 
employed the strike weapon as readily as the AFT until by the end of Ae iSSsTnS 
was a full-fledged teachers' union.- A third agent was the American aVso iation^f 
University Professors (AAUP). This agency however, was stronger on ^nio colLe 
campuses and exerted little effort to win support among two-year cdlege faculties - 8 
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In this milieu, the Prairie State College faculty began to consider the prospects of 
organizing a faculty union early in 1969. On 6 February 1969, one week after the first 
Open Forum meeting stirred the community, the faculty called a meeting to discuss the 
issue. 

The meeting was scheduled for mid-morning in Building C with the announcement 
that Norman Swenson, original president of the Chicago Teachers Union Local 1600, would 
speak. It was a dark, overcast day as the faculty gathered. Attendance was extremely high 
with very few full-time faculty absent. There was standing room only when the meeting 
convened with several senior faculty members at the front of the room. These included 
Raymond lindstrand, Richard F. Peterson and Thomas J. McKillip. Cynthia Randall, a 
recent Radcliffe graduate and faculty appointee not yet tenured, was also among those at 
the front. 

Swenson was introduced and began his remarks. ,r When I sat down to breakfast 
this morning," he stated, "I thought of how I was going to go out and help those poor 
teachers at Prairie State College." He presented a review of faculty concerns and advan- 
tages of teachers' unions in achieving faculty goals. A senior faculty member stated that 
in practically every instance listed, progress was being made toward these faculty goals. 
Another senior faculty member questioned the likely relationship between the Faculty 
Senate and the Union. 

Considerable discussion followed. Then Raymond Lindstrand took the rostrum. As 
the meeting moved toward action the first senior faculty member again asked for 
recognition but this time was not noticed. Enrollment cards were distributed and when 
returns indicated that nearly two-thirds were favorable it was decided to organize as an 
affiliate of Cook County Teachers Union Local 1600. 25 

With the decision to form a union completed the faculty moved to gain recognition 
from the board as the official bargaining agent for the faculty. This was accomplished after 
two meetings with the trustees. 

At the first meeting the faculty presented several points in connection with salary 
negotiations for 1969-70. There were eight items as follow: a salary structure weakened 
by inflation; teaching loads and assignments; health, major medical and life insurance to 
be paid by the college; quality of instruction in the continuing education and summer 
school programs; concern with the grievance procedure; liberalization of sick leave; a 
return to tenure status after three years rather than five years; and the quality of student 
and faculty facilities. 26 

Recognition came at a meeting of the trustees on 17 April 1969 after a hectic 
session. Early in April 1969 the trustees experienced the first sharp change in membership 
with the election of four new members. With 91.4 percent of the 70 full-time faculty 
members signing, the faculty petitioned the trustees for recognition as sole bargaining 
agent for the faculty. 27 Together with legal counsel the trustees went into an executive 
session which lasted several hours. Meanwhile, more than 25 faculty members waited in 
the hallway with others in a line extending down the stairway and onto the first floor. 28 

After the executive session the trustees advised the audience that the session had 
resulted in a "hung motion with three favoring, three opposing and one abstaining." 
Chairman Lester K. Kloss explained that much of the problem was due to the fact that the 
board included four new members and there was hesitancy on the part of these "new 
members to act on something of this importance without more information and without 
more deliberation on their part. n A second executive session did not take so long. The 
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trustees returned and with five yes votes and no negative votes, one abstention and the 
chairman not having to cast a vote, recognized the Cook County Teachers Union as the 
bargaining agent for the Prairie State College faculty. 29 Thus Prairie State College became 
the first Illinois junior college faculty outside Chicago to form a teachers' union. At the 
relSiom* 18 trUSt6eS empl0yed R - Theodor e Clark Jr., as "special counsel" on labor 

The next step for the faculty union was to get a contract. This took several weeks 
and a two-day strike, the first of many such work stoppages over the next decade-and-a- 

When the trustees arrived for their meeting on 5 June 1969 they were greeted by 
35 teachers carrying placards with such messages as "no unilateral decisions" and "pay your 
faculty a living wage » 3 ' When the trustees convened, Richard F. Peterson, leader of the 
picketers, stated to the board that the faculty was "participating in informational picketing 
to emphasize their decision with regard to several key issues concerning the college & 
The teachers did not want the board to "act unilaterally on its budget without first reaching 
agreement with the union." There were two other issues of concern. One was that thl 
Anv . Tf 16 ?? ° W3 u a n ** otiahle item - Another was the 1969-70 school calendar. 

^e^t^Z^ ° n ^ ° f ^ kemS ' ^ St3ted ' WOlUd 

u m ^ SlU T er o h °? daSSeS were sch eduled to begin on 16 June. Negotiations were 
held throughout Sunday, and an agreement seemed near when there came the first in a 
series of three telegrams. The first, signed by an administrator who was directing the 
summer school, stated that "teachers failing to perform teaching responsibilities for summer 
school classes would be considered to have resigned from the summer session." This 
telegram was sent at about noon but many faculty did not receive it until late that evening 

sttedrh^ th^T™ ^ ^ 7116 SeC ° nd W3S Sent about 6 P ' M - ™s telegram 

stated that the first one was m error and that "the faculty schedule would be revised 1,34 

A m S. T was i isted for noon on 16 June, classes were scheduled for 8 

AM. Picket hues were formed but at least one teacher met classes that momhL 
Television reporters interviewed the president outside his office under a grove of nearbv 
trees. H e insisted that the college was open. Technically it was, since at S one teacher 
had met classes but for all intents and purposes the college was closed. A few moments 

d6adline5 3 telegram Came > Si ^ ed b " * e president, ndkatog that 
since negotiations were continuing, teachers should disregard any previous mes^gefa 

Zl^T COnCemed '' H t Stated ±is ***** was seen and amoved by 
the union. A negotiating meetmg scheduled for 3 P.M. was canceled by the admmistrative 
team because of the first Prairie State College teachers' strike 35 administrative 
A K° n f ° llowin 8 da y> Tuesday, the strike continued while negotiations went on 
throughout the day. At 12:40 AM. the next morning, Wednesday, 18 June? Xn 
was reached and summer school classes resumed later that morning 36 semement 
Besides being the first at Prairie State College, the strike was significant for at least 
tm other reasons. First it secured a "comprehensive collective bargaining colac fo 

TntZZ ^ h ° Cal 1600 ° f Ae C ° 0k C0Unty Colle * e Teachers Union.- PrSJ to the 
strike there had been no written agreement. 

The conn-act itself was significant. A salary schedule was established and a basis 
arranged for additional pay and overtime work. Other items were a class sfze ltaLtion 
of 30 students for most classes, a twelve-contact-hour teaching load for rZ^S^^ 
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a grievance procedure, freedom from clerical duties for the faculty at registration and a 
group insurance plan to which the district would contribute a part. 38 These were 
immediate or short-term issues which could provide the basis for future negotiations. 

Of greater significance was the inclusion into the original contract of the Prairie 
State College Policies and Procedures Manual. Inclusion of the entire Policies and 
Procedures Manual proved to be a constraint on the trustees in future negotiations because 
the faculty union argued that the only items that were negotiable in terms of the manual 
were those covering General Procedures and Policies Pertaining to faculty Personnel, 
because the remainder of the chapters in the Policies and Procedures Manual were already 
negotiated when the manual became a part of the original contract. In subsequent 
negotiations the trustees were interested in negotiating items in other chapters of the 
manual. Thus, negotiations were limited essentially to items in the contract itself rather 
than in the Policies Manual. 39 

The faculty position on the non-negotiability of the Policies Manual was 
paradoxical. The faculty had protested vehemently the original adoption of the Policies 
Manual, holding that the faculty was restricted in its contribution to that document. Once 
the manual was adopted into the original contract, however, the faculty declined to 
renegotiate items on the basis that something once negotiated should not be renegotiated. 
In subsequent negotiations the trustees held that their position was constrained because 
of this stand. 

These two contradictory positions remained essential in all subsequent negotiations. 

The arrival of a Prairie State College faculty union raises several questions. 
Obviously the first query is: Why did the college faculty form a union in the first place and 
thus become the first college in Illinois outside Chicago to organize a collective bargaining 
unit? Perhaps there are many explanations but at least two seem quite clear. First is a 
feeling of insecurity on the part of the faculty as a whole. Several factors contributed to 
this feeling of insecurity. 

One was that the two top administrators were new appointees having come from 
California and Utah respectively. Though there was no direct personal animosity toward 
these administrators, the attempts of these people to advance innovative instruction was 
accepted with reservations on the part of the faculty. The dismissal of two teachers 
without clear statements of charges and the changing of tenure procedures was another 
factor seen on the part of the faculty as a threat to their status. 

The adoption of a policy manual without more faculty participation was a strong 
factor in creating a feeling of insecurity on the part of the faculty. This tended to make 
the faculty feel left out of the college. ,f We don't want to run the school," stated Richard 
F. Peterson, the original president of the teachers' union. "All we want is to be able to 
share in the destiny and policies of our college." 40 Other faculty members echoed this 
view. The faculty felt alienated and uninvolved. They felt they could not communicate 
with the administration. This led to alienation and a feeling of frustration. 

Another aspect was the struggle on the part of the faculty for faculty power and the 
development of a collegial structure as the college became more established as a 
community college. 

How the Prairie State College faculty organized their union is a second question. 
A small group of faculty leaders provided the stimulus for the original union organization. 
These were mainly senior and tenured-faculty members supported by a few junior members 
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not on tenure. Tenured and senior faculty could better face the risk of job security in lieht 
of anti-union feeling. ° 

For their bargaining unit the Prairie State College faculty had at least three choices 
First, there was the American Association of University Professors. This organization 
however, was not firmly established on two-year college campuses, and on senior college 
campuses it was not a substantial force in forming unions. Next there was the Illinois 
Education Association, that in 1969 had not yet become a strong force in faculty union 
formation. I think that many of us thought of it as an administrative dominated 
organization which it was at the time and we were primarily interested in an organization 
for teachers," said one faculty member. "We wanted an organization that was dominated 
by a teachers' organization rather than a combined organization." 41 

Then there was the American Federation of Teachers, chosen by Prairie State 
College as the bargaining agent. This agency impressed the faculty in the 'Townsend 
Affair. Though the college did not yet have a union, Townsend had joined the Chicago 
City College Union m his position at Wilson, and the union brought pressure on the Prairie 
State College trustees in his behalf. This did not go unnoticed on the part of the Prairie 
State faculty As I see it and I think most faculty would agree," said one senior faculty 
member, when you think of unionizing you think of the most militant, and the AFT was 
the most militant and seemed to get the most results. The IEA was more of an 
administrative union and the AAUP was the most moderate of all, dealing more with 
academic standards and academic freedom." 2 This reasoning led the faculty to choose 
the American Federation of Teachers as its bargaining unit. 

Having decided on the AFT as the bargaining unit, the question remained whether 
*nn 8U \ a s , e P arate J*apter or to join with the cook County College Teachers Union, Local 
1600, which was affiliated with the American Teachers Union, the American Federation of 
^ ,° r / n i? e < ? e$$ c f Industrial Organizations. Another faculty member explains the 

^ y, he 5 nctK ? 1 °/ a T 511 ' bask idea of a ^ is Aat tough union there is 
strength, the : strength of numbers.... First of all you need some expertise in the organizing 
process....When we first organized, while initially we did have the internal group that was 
cohesive, we felt the numbers were small and certainly we had no money, and we were 
stepping mto an unknown that we felt uncomfortable with. So therefore, we went to 1600 
and they provided expertise because they had long been a union." 43 

Another moot question arises from the organization of the Prairie State College 

Xrn n ; th n' W3S \ f3CUlty ^ inCVitable ta 19697 Trustees > administrators 
and faculty of the college at the tome seem to agree that it was probably inevitable given 

^VaTtoTo- V eal W "? one facuky member > ,,that ■^SSSS 

was a 50 to 50 chance." 44 An administrator at the time, however, believes that 
conditions at Prairie State College in 1968 and 1969 made unionization almost Sable * 
He connnued, There was a solid, small nucleus of faculty strongly motivated to To Ae 
route of unionization. And Norman Swenson of the Chicago AFT union recruited and 
stood behind this nucleus^ Two trustees who were involved tend to ag^ee wttii tne 
admmistrator. I think," she stated "unionization was inevitable. Any step? wo^kL oSy 
have delayed it." 46 Another trustee concurred. "I think," he said "that facuhv 
unionization probably was inevitable." 47 ' ty 

Colle ? eYn h i?69 W ^ * 8 faCUlty did come t0 Prairie State 

and a half * ^ ta ^ ° f the C ° Uege for next d ^ade- 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 



ALIENATION INCREASES AND A PRESIDENT IS TERMINATED 



A prominent issue on college campuses during the late 1960s was the inclusion of 
Afro-American or Black Studies programs into the curriculum. This tension was entwined 
with the Civil Rights movement which permeated the decade. The issue was not so much 
whether Afro-American studies should be installed into college curriculums but how such 
programs would be organized and administered. This problem involved all parts of Prairie 
State College and ultimately contributed to the termination of its president, Dr. Richard W. 
Hostrop. 



A Spring of Discontent 

Throughout the spring of 1970 rifts within the college grew. These differences were 
between students and administration; students and trustees; faculty and trustees; faculty 
and administration; faculty and faculty; and administration and trustees. For several 
months these divergences grew sharper, culminating in an all-night trustee meeting which 
left the college and community frustrated. 

Divisions, protests and conflicts between students and administration and governing 
bodies of colleges have existed since the origin of colleges. This is a fact of life on any 
college campus. Students, however, are seldom completely united except on an occasional 
issue. Various student organizations exist on most campuses. One of these groups at 
Prairie State College during the late 1960s and early 1970s was the Black Student Union 
which was perhaps the most vocal and organized of any student group. This organization 
formed about the time the Black Studies program was adopted in March 1969, and its 
main purpose was to serve the concerns and cause of black students at the college. 

Adoption of the Black Studies program helped to increase federal funds for the 
college in connection with provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-352). 
The college established a Financial Aids and Placement Office and appointed Calvin Savage, 
a black American and clinical psychologist, to administer the funding. This administrator 
and the office had three objectives: first, to organize and administer the federally-financed 
College Work-Study Program, Educational Opportunity Grant Program and the Law 
Enforcement Educational Program; second, to establish an active placement service for 
students in part-time jobs and career jobs for graduates; and third, to distribute information 
about academic scholarships, grants and other financial assistance available to all 
students. 1 

After several months in office, Savage became the chief target for protests of the 
Black Student Union. "He is," they claimed, "an Uncle Tom Negro ... hired to administer 
financial aid against black students and for white students." 2 The black students further 
stated that "we feel that the Office of Financial Aids, and the assistant dean of that office 
have been using the money-taxpayers' money-to harass and intimidate the black students, 
and furthermore, to keep down the enrollment of black students." 3 

The Black Student Union had other grievances which they took to a trustee 
meeting. These included the need for more black students and greater support for the 
Black Studies program. Black Student Union President, Melvin Pickett, addressed the 
board, reciting questions and demanding answers in response to each item. Doris Hill, vice 
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chairman of the board, refused to submit the board to the questioning and promised 
written answers which were forwarded a few days later. The Black Student Union students 
were obviously annoyed and accused her of being "a racist white." 4 They departed from 
the meeting, reaffirming their threat to oppose the college's pending tax referendum. 

Refutation of the Black Student Union charges came from the college president who 
pointed out that enrollment of black students at the college was roughly proportionate to 
the total non-white population of the district; that is, about 8 percent; yet black sttidents 
receded much more than 8 percent of all financial aid for students. Furthermore black 
student registrations were roughly proportionate to the total non-white population of the 
district and black student registrations were rising at approximately double the rate of 

rttSfiZk 1 S ?' PerCGnt f ? G f f ^ ^ bl3Ck ' 10 PCrCent ° f admmistt tive 
staff was black 15 percent of the clerical staff was black and 20 percent of the 
mamtenance staff was black. 5 percent or tne 

Though she was not presenting an official position of the board a trustee wrote a 
memo to the Black Student Union expressing a view shared by many '-ChaveXost 
completely alienated me," she stated, "by your whip-saw tactics of unreasonable demand 
on one side and your efforts to defeat the referendum on the other. The black 

SETS ?°K ntinUed ' " h3S reCdVed jUSt 3nd e < uitable consideration from 7is 
co lege. The racial bigotry practiced by some blacks on this campus is well known^o the 
college community. Many choose to ignore this practice because it is popST^day i^ 
some circles to permit any kind of behavior from a black person because he i Mack to 
^2 f ma f nd t because black makes it right. I cannot nor will I be that condescending 
.... When you fail to support and actually work to . defeat the needed revenues that will 

an7stte"s 0 rLTa^f are den ^ J"™* -nd your brothTr 

tomorrow - mC ±e edUCat ° rS ' ±e bus ^essmen, the professionals of 



adviser when^WH Ham T f'k Student Union decided they needed more than one 

had^ffled ' ^ °? ginal 3dvlser and around whose «««« celebre they 

had ralhed, submitted his resignation. "I conceive," Townsend wrote, "that in striving to 
give sincere guidance you currently define my efforts as inadequate. As of tWs datTl am 
asking you to accept my resignation." Two advisers were sought as replacements 7 

Besides strains between students and trustees, especially black Ldente relations 
between the faculty itself became more tenuous in the first few moShs 0^970 The 
persistence of the black movement contributed to this. Along with e tabhshmem of ±e 
Black Studies program, there arose among the faculty the surest,™ Z a L 
Relations Committee be formed to enhanced rcKt'Sg^ " Hmm 

Reservations arose about this committee. "I have reluctantly reached the 
conclusion;, stated a senior faculty member, "that a Human Relations Committee is not 
practicable at this ttme, nor in the near future. The nature of the Black Movement (Tl 
unders and it) in this year and probably for some years to come," he continued " su h 
as to place an overriding emphasis upon unity and loyalty With such 
understand that the black leadership and its 2^UJ^^^^J^ 
with suspicion on any outside, biracial agency as a potentially divisive influence Thev 
would be wilhng to work through such a committee as that proposed only ZXrzs I 
might further the preestablished aims of the Black Movement Thus toe was a 

of t a TJr n8 SOme .{ acult y^ * e *™ and goals of the Black Movement and'hose 
of the faculty were not identical or compatible. 
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There were other divisions within the faculty. Stated another way, there was unity 
against the prospect of creating disunity. In the original Policy and Procedures manual 
there was a section providing for a Faculty Member of the Year Award. The faculty 
objected to this award. 9 The difficulty was in establishing criteria for the award and the 
likelihood of acrimony that the award might create among faculty brought about by such 
an election. "Because there are many fine teachers at Prairie State College," said a senior 
faculty member, "I oppose the idea of choosing the instructor of the year on the basis of 
teaching which is an impossible thing to do. "I think," she continued, "it can lead to 
bitterness on who got it and why." 10 

As. a whole, however, the main concern of the faculty in the early months of 1970 
was its relations with the trustees representing the college district in obtaining a contract 
with the teachers' union for employment in 1970-71. The original contract obtained in 
June 1969 was nearing expiration with the end of the first semester in June 1970. The 
issues were essentially economic, including the basic salary schedule, faculty overload, 
summer school compensation and fringe benefits. Negotiations began in February but after 
19 sessions none of the essential issues had been considered late in May. 11 Tension 
among the faculty was mounting day by day. 

Discontent also developed between the administration and trustees during the early 
part of 1970. 

Always an issue of strain, the budget became an increasing concern because of the 
rising costs and constraints of income, or simply, inflation. The budget became a source 
of friction. 12 Furthermore, other information was withheld from the trustees that the 
board felt should have been brought to their attention. 13 

From the president's point of view, the issue lay in distinguishing the fine line 
between policymaking, a trustee responsibility, and the means of carrying out the policy, 
an administrative responsibility. "Many questions which are asked of the administration 
by the board members," he wrote, "are questions of process rather than questions which 
lead to a policymaking or financial decision. "In short," he continued, "the questions asked 
all too often are questioning the means toward an end which in effect is dictating the 
administrative process toward reaching those ends." 14 The effective operation of a college 
rests on the clear understanding of this distinction on the part of the trustees and the 
president. It is apparent that on this critical issue there was some misunderstanding. 

Further problems included instability of the trustees as a whole. Between 1967 and 
1971 a total of 19 different people served on the Board of Trustees. Most were elected 
while a few were appointed to serve unexpired terms. The pressure related to the various 
special problems associated with the college together with the national tensions of the late 
1960s. 

Not only did stresses and strains lead to instability among boards but these strains 
brought forth many attacks on and dismissals of college presidents throughout the country. 
When it became apparent in the April trustee elections that candidates were running for 
trustee positions because they were dissatisfied with the president, the incumbent chief 
executive was compelled to seek a vote of confidence from the board prior to the elec- 
tion. 15 The trustees complied with this request and by a unanimous vote extended the 
president's contract for two years with an increase in salary. 16 

In the midst of this atmosphere of strained relations between the trustees and 
administration, two controversial administrative decisions further exacerbated the tensions. 
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^campus was thrown into turmoil for at least three months between April and July 

a ct-r» ^ fi / st ° f ^Resolutions was the unilateral action of the president to establish 
a Storefront Academy ^conjunction with the Jones Memorial Community Center March 

fold f r> SG r ral GV ! nin8S during the week > ^ P^ 0 ^ °f *e academy wasmo 
fold L First, it was designed to provide a place where students in the underprivileged area 
of the community could gather, read and discuss mutual problems The storefront 
expected to help "better understand the needs of our stoidents who reside on the^as sTde 
of Chicago Heights and in East Chicago Heights.- A college student served as dfector 
and was jointly responsible to the college and to the Jones Center 

7116 bo f d ob i ect f d strenuously to the way it had been created without board 
advisement and approval. The program had been in operation for more Aan a month 

soZ^TtW ^ ^ ^ m ™ COncem of thTooa^d was Th^ 

something of this nature which they considered the beginning of a program was nor 
brought to the board at the time it was being considered^ «LK™t^frSnt 
Academy off-campus represented a major change in emphasis froa^^i^S 
Furthermore the expected life of the project with the ensuing cost would SidSeC 
to which the board had authorized the president to go on his own Stive - 

A second administrative stroke which sent greater disturbing waves across the 
campus and throughout the community was a tentative and explor"tor^ P roposaU 

cXrV 0 mte§r r ^ Black Studies P ro ^ am *e -sto tneTurr Sj£ of Se 
college. Compounding the action was the manner in which the proposal ^S£r»lE 

<=^^^^^^^t^TfS! programs on college 

of* '™T mS **. B ' aCk S ? di6S Pr08ram *» rest of fte cSa 
or tne school This position paper" was to be "very confidential M2J 

li^i'lHIlliM'li 
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serving as a resource person to the entire academic staff. He would advise how each 
course and department within the college could be made more relevant to the needs of all 
students. He would suggest content, literature sources and experiences to facilitate 
learning. He would suggest additional courses needed." 24 

Granted, the proposal was inherently and philosophically defensible. There was 
nothing revolutionary in the proposals. Its recommendations were being implemented in 
many Black Studies programs throughout the country. But the proposal proved to be a 
mistake for at least two reasons. 

First was the confidentiality of the memo. Asking a group of several people to 
maintain secrecy on an issue as volatile as black studies at this time was asking for trouble. 
Trouble came quickly. The entire contents of the memo became common knowledge 
among the faculty within a few days. On 10 June the Black Studies director brought a 
copy to a faculty meeting called to discuss contract negotiations. The meeting was 
promptly turned over to him. After his comments the group approved a resolution which 
read: "The faculty totally rejects any unilateral decision affecting departments under 
programs in the college and urges that the Ethnic Studies program be allowed to run its 
full two-year course before an evaluation of the program be made." 25 The teachers' union 
president, faculty senate president, American Association of University Professors president 
and all department chairmen signed the resolution. 26 

The sharpest reaction came from the Black Studies Director. "Consistent with his 
Nixonian-like tactics of saying one thing and Joing another," he stated, "he (the college 
president) would scheme to undermine and destroy the Black Studies program which has 
been one of the most positive forces on the campus all year." 27 He continued to score the 
president for other discrepancies with the program stating that, "most recently he 
attempted to wait until the faculty dispersed in order to pull a coup d'etat by disbanding 
the Ethnic Studies program, depriving the program of all funds and reducing the director 
to house niger status." 28 

Reaction to the confidential memorandum spread rapidly beyond the campus to the 
immediate community and throughout the state. "We were dismayed at the news," stated 
the co-director of the Education Services Department, "the possible dissolution or 
diminution of Prairie State's Ethnic Studies program is of major concern to the Education 
Department of the Illinois Commission on Human Relations." 29 The Director of Black 
Studies at Chicago State College telegraphed the president that "your recent ... proposed 
Ethnic Studies program for the 1970-71 academic year ... has been interpreted by 
concerned black people as an underhanded assault designed to dilute relevancy of the 
Black Studies program and a clear attempt to co-opt the drive initiated by black students, 
the black community." 30 

The second mistake was the manner in which the memorandum was produced and 
the timing. The memorandum came forth without any communication with the trustees. 
The first notice of the memo reached the trustees while they were preparing to participate 
in the 11th commencement services, held at the Homewood-Flossmoor High School 
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albektrhTdt^ ening ° f \ 2 'T^ Board 31 members were aghast at die information 
aioeit tney had heard rumors of such a memo. 31 

The Board of Trustees was shocked at the memo for at least two reasons- First the 
document carried implications of policy which they had never considered. This was a clear 
mipmgement on trustee responsibilities. Second, the memo placed ttaS fc Tan 
embarrassing position with the black minority in. the community because it implied that the 

MarchT969 e ir egmg 7 \ ama ^ ™** * e Black Studies program wa's adopted in 
March 1969, it was clearly stated that the program would be continued "for a test period 
of too years in its then established format, and that with the exception of budge ary 
SSfSf - b ° ard W ° Uld n0t disCOntinue Ae P r °S™» during that too'yw 



a , . 7° 3SSUre ±e b ? ck c ° mmunit y that the trustees had nothing to do with the memo 
and had no intention of modifying the Black Studies program, Trustee Chairman Tester K 

toZZZu^Z* ° f B1 f StUdi6S Pr0gram ' ^ W3nt t0 take additional means 
unZZ 7 a ? ang u S m ^ present C0nce ^ or operation of your program are now 

under consideration by either the administration ur the Board of Trustees * 

DkcnnJThT ° f commencement *us found the campus tense with uncertainty 

h%T?A ,t T" 1 , t0 reSentmenL Tw ° days before commencement the union presiden 

win m ? faCU , lty m T bGrS WGre demanding the resignation of the presfdent » 

^Hnl J C ° n ff J' r f ChGrS ' 11111011 Called a strike and summer school did not open as 
scheduled on 15 June. For a week the college writhed. P 

The college had experienced a two-day strike in June 1969 but this one was uelier 

n^tees TrusT cl tee " as much harassment of 

trustees. Trustee Chairman Lester K. Kloss and the president were Drincinal target, nf 
telephone ca s throughout the night. Typical were unwantTdeTeries oLzas 
cTs An °f t3XiCabS 3nd unnecessa ^ ^rvice calls for ga^H^SeSLSSS 

^W^^tiT-S? TT ed f ° r 3 dGCeaSed P£rSOn Wh0 Was not SS 
aympatny calls for the strikii^ faculty came from factory employees throughout thr 

SIS dIZT;TH We ^°-", but LassLgTnd 3t°t £ 
recipients and did nothmg to build goodwill in a stressful time 

When the board members arrived for the meeting in Building J 50 students were 
crowded mto the room. Chairs had to be obtained for the trusree, A ™ri„nT T 
meeting ,o a larger room failed bu, the background ^Z^Z c£X™„, ZLt 

Sb^tuS.^ CamPUS ™ S S ° '° Ud *« *< — * ™ " £ 

When the board reconvened, the setting was imposing The board ™t *x th» 
and from of the large assembly room while stiLhing upw™?d ta a *?£Zm%Z 

b During most of the years, after the college vacated the facilitipc n n t«.a 
Chicago Heights and before completion of themaS S^^tf?S^Wd 
commencement services at one of the high schools in the college dfsSct 
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audience of several hundred students, faculty and aroused citizens of the community. 
Doris Hill, the vice chairman who presided at the meeting in the absence of Chairman 
Lester K. Kloss, describes the setting. 'Very frankly," she stated, "I felt like the Christians 
before the lions and they were turning thumbs down. The role I had to play," she 
continued, "was to keep order and to listen and to answer where possible and to answer 
the same question again and again because many of the people did not like the answer we 
had to give them, particularly on the budget," 37 

The resumed session began with items from the floor. The Student Strike 
Committee president read a letter protesting "a state of stagnation" on the campus due to 
the indecisiveness of the trustees and lack of interest or courage by the president according 
to the letter. 38 Reaction to this letter was a slight murmur among the audience. A second 
letter, however, evoked a demonstration when the same student read a letter addressed 
to the trustee chairman requesting "the immediate dismissal of the college president." 39 
There were several reasons. These included two strikes in two years; the "confidential" 
memo on the Black Studies; chronic waste of time, money and talent; a seemingly 
threatening anarchy due to the lack of communication between the president and the 
student body; and poor administration policies leading to a poor psychological climate on 
the campus. 40 

The focus then turned to the "confidential" memo which President Hostrop said had 
been obtained illegally by the college newspaper. Hill insisted, "I know of no such memo. 
No memo or recommendation has been brought before this board." 41 The student turned 
to the president who declined to discuss the paper and protested that "what you are trying 
to do here is a kangaroo court." 42 

Discussion on the budget ensued. This brought the only silent hearing of the 
evening when Trustee Griffith explained the board's lack of funds. He detailed the 
restricted funds in three areas of funding-student tuition, state funds and local property 
taxes. He pointed out that the board was not prepared to seek an additional increase in 
student tuition at that time and that the legislature had bottled up an increase in state aid 
"in committee." He emphasized strongly the "mood of the community" against further 
raises in taxes, citing three defeats in tax referendums. 43 

.After more than four hours of i'ems from the floor the board turned to other 
business, unfinished and new. The audience began to dwindle but board business 
remained and the trustees continued to confront their responsibilities. Besides the usual 
approval of bills, the board went into an executive session at 1:30 a.m. and decided to 
continue the appointment of Calvin Savage. In a second executive session between 3:30 
a.m. and 5:00 a.m. the board decided to stand firm on its last salary offer to the faculty. 44 
With only three board members remaining and 10 hours later, the trustees adjourned at 
5:30 a.m. 45 Weary and worn they departed, some of them directly to professional 
positions awaiting them in a few hours. 

With the strike still on, the beleaguered campus remained relatively calm the next 
day as if drained by the all-night session. Perhaps it was not all bad. At least all the 
frustrations were released. Very little was left unsaid. But the college was at a low point. 
Morale was dismal. 

Hopes were revived somewhat two days later. The day after the all-night session 
a state representative served as chairman to get strike negotiations underway. Then 
Trustee Chairman Kloss suggested federal mediation to get the discussions off dead center 
to which both sides agreed. Thus the college set another precedent. This was the first 
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urion" IUin0iS ^ mediati0n was utilized betwe en a college board and a teachers' 



Classes resumed on 22 June, one week late, but the summer school session was not 
lost while negotiations continued with a federal negotiator. The college limped along- 
uncertain divided and with downcast spirit as if waiting for another blow to strike Within 
a few weeks this came. 



A President is Terminated 
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^ J e S? em °P eration of a colle 8 e requires compatibility of various parts of the 
institution. When. these various parts including the trustees, administration, faculty 
students and supportive staff fail to accommodate each other the institution is hindered 
The relationship between trustees and administration is most essential. Since higher 
education trustees are an on-going group that holds the college in trust for the community 
when relations between the trustees and the chief administrator break down complete* 
die solution is usually a change in presidents. Such a breakdown in relations came to 
Prairie State College in July 1970 and the issue was resolved by terminating the present 
head n ° S 6 iSSUC precipitatin 8 ^ dismissal of the Prairie State College 

nnW . Chairman Lester K Kloss made this point clear in a public announcement. "If the 
public is lookmg for a single sensational issue," he stated, "I can't manufacture one There 
was a series of situations of about equal importance ... a dozen or 15 specific areas" in 
which the board had lost confidence in the president* performance of Ss " 

chief JZSt™ 3 bef ° re ^ mination > ^ relationship between the trustees and the 
chief admmistiator worsened. Communication began to deteriorate in September 1969 
surfacing m the budgeting process. 48 In drawing up a budget the usual procedure is for 

I^TT^ 5 Pr6S l nt 3 budg6t based on as much formation as possible Thi 
data is made available to the trustees for consideration prior to final approval Trustees 

reTes^^ 

requests for pertinent financial information relative to budget matters "The 
administration," stated one trustee, "presented the budget and that was the way it wcSd 
be and expected agreement by the trustees." 49 y 

During April 1 970, however, actions and developments surfaced to accelerate this 
deterioration in the relationship between the trustees and the president. The Son 
the president's contract evoked problems. The trustees did not object to the eSen on of 
the contract. As a matter of fact, the board voted unanimously for a continuance but Ae^e 
were conditions. These provisions related to the president's involvement in the wrtonfand 
editing of books Two of his books were nearing publication and he drew the a^Sn of 
the board and others to this development with understandable pride 50 airennon ot 
vu T he , bc ? rd understood and accepted the premise that there is no incomDatibilitv 
wrth a chief administrator writing and publishing. This activity can indeed bZ SstiS 
o±e institution with which he is affiliated as well as himselfi The^oard d C however 
J f l S n °f * at in ™» ° f *e pressing problems involving the college during th^X 
of 1970 that the president should curtail his writing and publishing activiti^Tecause 2 
tended to take time from his administrative responsibilities which weTe becommTmore 
demandmg at that time. Thus the board insisted that the contract include ap2 n Z 

lt>7 
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the president "promised to devote full time to his duties" as president of Prairie State 
College. 51 Much to their consternation, however, the board learned at a subsequent 
meeting that the contract which the board signed included no provision pertaining to the 
full-time duties of the president. This provision had been "surreptitiously deleted. 1 ' 52 In 
the eyes of the trustees such an act hardly strengthened their confidence in the college 
chief executive. 

Another matter which raised doubts in the minds of the trustees involved the hiring 
of an architect for the Dental Building in April 1970. This came about when R. Alden 
Jones and the newly-formed firm which he joined, rather than Perkins and Will, the 
original architects appointed to build the permanent campus, received the contract to 
construct the Dental Building. Jones had served as supervisor of the interim campus 
construction for Perkins and Will and he had designed Building K, the first structure of the 
permanent campus. Early in 1970, however, he left Perkins and Will and joined in the 
founding of another architectural company. Meanwhile, when a misunderstanding arose 
between Perkins and Will and the Prairie State College administration over whether the 
Dental Building was to be included as a part of the permanent campus or a separate 
project, Jones's firm was awarded the architectural contract for the Dental Building. 
Though the Dental Building when completed blended into the permanent campus pattern 
as if designed by the same architect, the matter embarrassed the trustees and Perkins and 
Will. 53 

About this time came revelation of the Store Front Academy and a month later 
came divulgence of the "confidential" memorandum on the Black Studies, all compounding 
the doubt and further increasing the lack of confidence of the trustees in the president. 
The "all-night" session of 18 June, during which surfaced all the frustrations, stresses and 
strains that had been wrenching the college for months, provided the climax. As events 
and revelations occurred in the weeks thereafter, the trustees considered terminating the 
president. The chairman was delegated to advise the president. 

On 20 June at an informal six-hour meeting held in the home of the trustee 
chairman, the president was advised of the board's position. The problems and reasons for 
lack of confidence were explained. "He just would not accept the fact that he had any 
problems," stated the chairman. "And at that point the rest of the board virtually took it 
out of my hands and decided to take action." 54 

A second meeting was held on 13 July in the office of the special counsel retained 
by the trustees, with President Hostrop and Chairman Kloss attending. Again at this time, 
"I made it clear," stated Kloss, "that Dr. Hostrop was not facing up to and solving the 
problems that were developing. There was no bombshell. Things simply never got any 
better." He continued, ,r We were forced into a position of offering the president a chance 
to resign, or of facing the alternative of being fired, we told him. When Dr. Hostrop 
declined to resign, we were left with no alternative but to terminate his contract." 55 

On 23 July the trustees scheduled a hearing for President Hostrop at a special board 
meeting. Upon advice of his counsel, however, the president did not attend this 
meeting. 56 Upon convening, the board immediately went into executive session for 90 
minutes during which time they conferred with two absent members. Following the 
executive session the board in open session read the motion: "For reasons that have 
already been discussed with Dr. Hostrop, the best interests of the college require that his 
employment be terminated, and that he shall be relieved of his duties as president of 
Illinois Junior College District 515. The termination shall be effective immediately." The 
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Th?T 0U H S ^ b0th , absent membe L s h * d requested that their votes be recorded 
as aye. The board adjourned immediately. 37 u 

vears With ™f j; onduded ? n administrative era which spanned slightly more than three 
2" ? 8 Movement and the reaction to the Vietnam War America', 

ZttcXSZS^ which swept * e nation d ^ 

to draw B fa^^* S'S^T 3 yOUng , insdtu 5 on ^ng traditions on which 

local nrnH^c stt ?n uous ^ Compounding and adding to these forces abroad were 

S Srtnt Pe°^ U r° nal ^ KChniCal ttainin «- *»« X by morf 

Fh s o n e however SdS ™ ' PreSidem ™ De " l,ere Wh ° m ' 8ht h * ve ~- 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 



NEW LEADERSHIP AND REAPPRAISAL 



In' July 1970 Prairie State College found itself at the lowest point in its brief history. 
The institution was in disarray. It was without a leader, all branches of the college, 
including trustees, administration, faculty and students were at odds with each other, and 
the campus reeked with depression. About the only step backward remaining would be 
to close down the place completely. This dismal prospect was a possibility in the minds 
of more than a few. At this low point, however, the college found new leadership, stepped 
back, took a serious look at itself and began a slow, difficult road. 



The Nadir of a Community College 

In the history of institutions there come times when low points are reached. 
Problems accumulate to the extent that the institution finds it difficult to hold its own 
much less move forward. Prairie State College reached this point between July 1970 and 
June 1971. Besides the persistent and perennial issue of financing, strained personal 
relations between groups within the college became more intense. 

The most critical problem confronting the college on the morning of 24 July 1970 
was the need for a chtef executive. A replacement was found in less than a week from 
within the ranks of the college. This was Ashley L. Johnson who for the past year had been 
serving as vice president for instructional services. On 27 July following a meeting of the 
trustees together with representatives of the Teachers' Union, the Faculty Senate, the 
faculty representative of the American Association of University Professors and members 
of the administration, Johnson's appointment was announced at a press conference. 1 "His 
selection; 1 stated Trustee Chairman Lester K. Kloss, "seemed very logical to the board in 
view of his varied activities during the past five years, and the scope of his experience." 
He continued, "I think an additional factor is the high regard in which he is held by the 
faculty. Obviously, faculty and administration relationships are something about which we 
are concerned." 2 

The new president did, indeed, have the confidence and support of the faculty. 
Three weeks before his appointment as president, the faculty organizations presented the 
trustees with a resolution which cited Johnson for his "outstanding contributions to the 
college as active vice president for instruction." 3 Thus in announcing Johnson's 
appointment to the acting chief executive post the trustee chairman gave him a "fighting 
chance" to become the "permanent president" of the institution. "Mr. Johnson's 
appointment as acting president" the chairman stated, "does not necessarily guarantee his 
selection as permanent executive of the college nor does it disqualify him." 4 

Johnson did bring strong qualifications to the acting presidency. Born in Gary, Ind., 
in 1926, he was a native of the south suburban region. As a child he moved with his 
parents to Chicago where he attended grade school and graduated from high school. 
Following service in the air force during World War II he returned to Chicago for a 
semester at Wilson Junior College. He enrolled in Valparaiso University where he received 
his bachelor's degree before entering Indiana University from which he received his 
master's degree. After several years of teaching at Portage, Ind., and Benton Harbor, Mich., 
high schools he joined the Bloom Township High School faculty in 1958. After two years 
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SffTSf 3 Stee !. C ° m P an y h ! retumed t0 ^oom and joined Bloom Community 
edSoi in ioL 3S C °° rdmator ° f adult education. He became dean of continuing 
education m 1968 and vice president for instructional services in 1969 5 

hn^hi J 116 /^ presid£ l nt was aware that his job would not be easy. He was concerned, 

stTed his feeZr-f 6 "'I f ° r *° m many pe °P le - U P° n Ws appointment he 
stated his feelings: I was greatly concerned that the college had...reached its lowest point 
m morale and general conditions.... When I was asked if I would consider moving into that 
posmon J felt greatly honored that I had been called upon to step into a3 which 

hdlense? Z IZl T ^ H n T ° ne ' 1 ^ We ^ 80in8 t0 have tremendous 
challenges. But at the same time havmg served in various capacities (at the institution) 

ISf? S ±at C0UM be made t0 - (meet) expectations ^people 

withm the district and within the community college system...of Illinois 

and ud to St'nww' 0 ' ^ ^ A « ommuni| y colle Se was an important institution 
35/5 k u had pr0Vlded excellent services for countless people...I felt the 

obligation to brmg that institution back up to that positive level...I felt assured of the 
result... g omg into a project...with many other people whom I knew had ±e clmitme^t 
and would give the time and energy needed." 6 commiraient 

First and foremost of the many college difficulties was funding the institution That 
tins is a common problem with all colleges did not reduce its seriousness SSwe sSe 
From through 1970 the college deficit had increased steadily until it approached $1 
w a ™fl , ^ ° f SUCh deficit " financin ^ budgeting became exrremely dS There 
was conflict among various segments of the college each striving for their share of the 
economic pie. Even with ample funds this process can be exasperating but S deficit, 
it becomes downright exacerbating. aenciis 

trfirn ^ P f- P lf f 1 ? P , roblem W3S bringin8 fa 3 bud S e t that would stem the tide of 
deficit-financing which had plagued the college for the last two years. Demands from at 
least two segments of the college community added to the difficulty Tsfwas the 
settlement with the Faculty Union which called for an increased expenditure over ffie 
previous year of more than $100,000 including salary increases and otKSSte for ±e 

adont til 7 y 7' A m °f after becomin 8 ±e fost ^° r -liege in the Tun^ to 
adopt federal mediation and two weeks before the new president assumed officYan 

Xr ™*"Jt T^™* 3 S6ttlement Sign6d late * Au ^ Besides ^ Ureases 
other gains in the settlement were maternity and personal leave provisions added [sick 
leave 9 and college contributions toward hospitalization, medical fJSZ^Skt^ 

fnr rh. tiCal C ° nCem related t0 the amount of that should be appropriated 

SSa^l^r^biS m °- 7 l ^ , Pr ° 8ram ' S Cementation S 
semester ot 1969 a running battle ensued between the program director and the trustee. 

over funds. This issue dominated trustee meetings during the summer of 19 70 The 

problem became so emotional that it became difficult to divorce the goals and real needs 

of the Black Studies program from the dynamic advocacy of the 
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director, Benjamin G. Cooke. a This intransigent stance, however, was not unusual 
according to W. L. 0"Neill who writes that "Black demands were twice as likely to be 
granted as other kinds. And, as a rule, the more violent a protest the more likely it was 
to succeed." 10 

Simmering throughout the summer, the drive for funding the Black Studies program 
reached its peak in September 1970. At this time the trustees overruled the 
recommendation of its budget committee for an appropriation of $36,439 and approved 
a sum of $64,805 in an annual budget that provided operating funds of $3,142,1 12. u 

Prospects of deficit-financing and the bearing that the union agreement and the 
Black Studies budget appropriation would have on the budget raised concern in the college 
community. At least one trustee resigned over the issue of fiscal responsibility at the 
meeting which approved the Black Studies appropriation. 12 

The Black Studies allotment raised the most furor but the issue did not fall 
completely along racial lines. A number of black leaders communicated their feelings that 
they supported the ethnic program in principle but they did not necessarily support the 
full-budget requests of the Black Studies director. They expressed concern that the 
emphasis on requests for the Black Studies would detract from adequate support for the 
Child Development, Nurses-Aid and Basic Education programs which also attracted black 
students. 13 

The Faculty Teachers Union blamed the deficit financing on the incompetency of 
the trustees. "I will request," wrote one union president, "that our chapter support your 
program in its legitimate demands for a fair share of the budget at Prairie State College." 
He continued, "I believe the board is grossly exaggerating the lack of available funds and 
that it is attempting to use the union as a scapegoat to conceal its own incompetency and 
inefficiency in raising funds for your program and for the college." 14 

No matter where the responsibility for deficit-financing rested, the style of the Black 
Studies director hardly worked toward unity. If anything, it brought more trouble to 
already troubled waters. There were also increasing tensions between other groups. 

There were growing strains between the trustees and the faculty. The extent of this 
discord surfaced during ratification sessions between the board and union on the 
agreement during August 1970. Raymond Lindstrand, president of the teachers' union, was 
"stunned" by the trustees' hostility and moved to express his surprise in a letter to the 
president. "It is necessary," he wrote, "for me to make a response to what I consider the 
slanderous attacks made upon the faculty, the union leadership, and me personally at last 
nights board meeting. I was stunned by what was said and what appeared to me to be 
an implacable and deep-seated hostility of the board toward the faculty." 15 

Whether the union agreement of August 1970 placed a financial burden on the 
college district is perhaps a moot issue. Doubtless the financial factor had a bearing on the 
board's demeanor. But what may have escaped the Faculty Union members was the extent 
of the harassment which board members experienced during the June strike. "It was just 



a Dealing with the director of the Black Studies program was the most difficult 
problem Johnson faced as president. "I think," Johnson stated, "the most difficult problem, 
at least difficult in the sense that there was never, ever any kind of rational discussion or 
of reaching a point of being able to negotiate, was in terms of the director of the Black 
Studies program at the college." OHTI, Ashley L. Johnson. 
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^d^r^ ^«„& to S m 10 W0A «■* Teamsters' 

were ducted SttXS Sit *« 

person. SuchttionXd ly nlake warn nT^nf 'T^"" 1 f ° r a leased 
were stil, ftesh in the SoT^SS w^^tS^ 

^Se^e^X'Si^ * e h ad ~o„, andX^lnts of 
"Personally,- hf « ^11^^ T P^PPotated interim president, 

over the depft oTcon.em to which °5f ™ ^ ?' admM »ation were disturbed 
faculty that was conveyed - W " S made ' and » eneraI indictment of 

thetms^'r^^ 

"which I judge to ™ shared bT^ltLrt T dlstastt /° r me faculty," wrote Undstrand, 
likely ti4 dre *H 

^ts"™^ s^lT ^eXt r^^f^^^^^S 
board's behavior ^fs meam Z A. °' ^ faCulty when * e y '<*™ of the 
^Pliance^^l^rofte^e^, 7" ^ J 1 *™"* "net and full 
means at its dispo^l To ta S ure Tl 1? smaU «' "etail, using every 
administration.™ compliance on tne part of the board and 

within ^college 5 ° f m ° St OTeSS a » d SMta 
conflict and adlinistrSo for fte pLam l^°V7 med . fr0m taKmal P ers ° naI 
Soon after Everett D. Davis was anLimS a™ w ' uch =P' Ued ™* into other departments. 

in February 197: fifcto dSSJS b rwet hta an^ed"' ^ ^ ^ ""S™ 
direction of the program n * e dlrector over * e Purpose and 

program" «3W2 ^ * ° ttd » ° f * e 

wrote, "has been the promotion ofa ^ P ro8ram 35 P erceiv ed by me," he 

groups (blacks and l^^^^^T^^T m ^^ md ^ ] ^ 
'blacks.' - He contiZ by sX^SXJS iS"^ " ^T* ~ —« 
element of authority at the coHeX J! I had dlsres P ecte d practically every 
on protest, social revoLon SLz shows Zl Wote ' " haS bee n Placed 

has been placed on develop^' T^SST leva f s P ea kers and not enough attention 
program."- The assisia^So^ J ^ fate "««uaUy defensible 

of working with it, (the BlaS S^LtSd "' 1 T ^ ^ GXperieilce 
scholarly community," he continued "UndeHtl V ^ ^ ex P ecta ti°ns of the 
than a waste of funds for Sm^nVt leadershi P * has been little more 

campus disturbances, rSS^T d T S ' pr ° testS > showb ° a *> 
The coi^u^^flSi^fi^T 8 ' "5 Wdl 35 blacks and whites -" d 
honest, objective evaluation ' tiie assltam dT^ 3SS1Stam W6re P re dictable. "An 

evaluators."" Soon the Black S^d^ S ° r ^ Can onl y come from outside 
students at Prairie si ^^S^^ «* d ^ of Davis. 'We the 

our future and the future o/o.rS^XtS; 

17 d 
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assistant director of our... program continues to make his presence felt by his blatant 
debasement of the students." 24 

The dispute with Director of Financial Aid, Calvin Savage continued and intensified. 
Insensitivity to black students needs and "discrimination against blacks" in the disbursement 
of government work-study funds were the charges. Blacks received "indecent and immoral 
treatment" from Savage, the director stated." 25 In rebuttal, Savage reported that black 
students benefited substantially from state scholarship funds and veterans' scholarships 
administered by his office. 26 

Other segments of the college were drawn into controversy with the Black Studies 
program in connection with art work sponsored by the program. Sachio Yamashita, who 
had been appointed an artist in residence by the previous administration and assigned to 
the art department, was contacted by the Black Studies director to create painting depicting 
Afro-American culture. These paintings appeared in the Black Studies department and 
other college buildings. Faculty and visitors to the campus objected to these paintings. 
When the chairman of the art department concurred with these objections the controversy 
intensified. "I consider the work done by Mr. Yamashita to be completely detrimental to 
the best interests of the college and particularly to the Art department," protested Albert 
Piarowski. "If the Art department," he continued," is expected to contribute positively to 
the reputation of the college, we must have some level of cooperation between the 
administration and other departments. I do not feel this can be effectively achieved if Mr. 
Yamashita is employed in any capacity with the college." 27 

Adding to' the difficulties of the Black Studies program was the problem of 
accreditation. This was more critical to the program because without accreditation by the 
Illinois Junior College Board the program could not be state-funded and doubtless would 
collapse. 

In this respect the Prairie State College Black Studies program was not unusual. 
It was a common problem shared by all colleges that inaugurated Black Studies in the late 
1960s. The question was not its need but how best to organize and administer such a 
program. That is, would it be a separate department granting a degrees such as history, 
chemistry or mathematics; or would it be integrated into several departments? Harvard, 
Yale, the University of California (Berkeley) and other colleges faced the same issue. 28 

Because there was no baccalaureate degree in Black Studies awarded in Illinois or 
any other college in the country in July 1969 there was no need for an articulation 
agreement. Thus the program was approved as leading to an Associate in General Studies 
degree. 29 On this basis the program qualified for state funding. In September 1970 
another application was made to make the program lead to an Associate in Arts degree, 
but this was denied, and the program remained an Associate in General Studies. 30 

A further complication was lack of enrollment. Despite the apparent dedication and 
support of Black Studies especially among black students (the courses were open to all 
students and white students were encouraged to enroll) enrollment in the 1970 fall 
semester was seven students. During the spring 1971 semester it was three. 31 Though 
such low enrollment did not threaten the program, it had to raise the question of how 
popular and widespread the support was for Black Studies. 

By the end of the spring 1971 semester, the tension, turmoil and controversy 
surrounding the Black Studies took its toll in terms of personnel resignations and 
terminations. Savage "reluctantly" resigned in an emotionally-tinged defense of his conduct 
before the board. "The black against black, or white against black confrontations at Prairie 
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n^h COll f 8 f,'? e St f o' " Cann0t be resolved ^ appeasement to wild demands of a small 
number of students." He scored Benjamin Cooke and William Townsend for LflueSL 

conn^r W !, Ck StUd6ntS t0 Create dances on the cam^s "Theh actions - hf 

ollTlX ? " ° nal r dVeS ° f p0wer drives ' ^isnfand dis espS for the 

<£sZZ iUs a ^ST"-* \ n u 3 bl3Ck againSt black dei ™ ld that lb 
discharged, it is a demand by a fraction of the student population and faculty " 32 

he could^ot^cW^ 7 *? A ? k ? hiSt0ry 3nd P9litiCS resigned ^ Reason that 
ne could not teach effectively in the atmosphere of "controversy and tendon" thtt 
surrounded the program. 33 The appointment of Yamashita vTS^ 
the Rl a rir^H reS1Snatl0nS ^ te J rminations . hoover, did not resolve the turmoil within 
2 the f^l 1Q7 65 Pr08ram K 7116 dkeCt0r 3nd assistant director re ^ined mte posTtZ 

e= ™ a? i fai1 ° f 1970 b — - *«?s 

m.mh WhGn Ae C °i lege beCame "^Pendent from the high school five of the seven board 
members were residents of Chicago Heights. Following die election of Awil 1970 there 

r^ h ^ several _ee 

to the S,i^S^t^^ d "o f BI,d[ SWd ' eS Pr08ram ' ° bjeCKd 

c^uZtm^^iz^i £ tsrt-s evoked a sharp iener fr °" 1 

1972. 37 January 1971 and completed his term which expired in April 

seek K ^xz^%::zi«zz^° ieam ** cha r » «- „ 

their toll. Kloss was " leader ,n £f l l t SC ™ Ce m """"'"ous rimes had raken 

College dis ScftoX ^SSSZSSr^T^ ^V™** *"* 
annexation creatine the jeoeranhicUl,. rffc i , . Provided rhe pattern for 
remainder of the first 25 veaT^n,^ C °" ege i,Sakt which P revailed *» the 

and was elected roSd'L gTS ^ SS* P 
for retiring as follows: e stated hls reasons 
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When we were creating the college and in 
the early years of the college it was fun. I 
looked forward to every board meeting and 
came home from every meeting feeling that 
we were accomplishing something. Then we 
got beset with all these problems, the 
unionized faculty, the strikes, the black 
militants. It no longer got to be any fun, plus 
my business responsibilities were growing at 
the time.. .and when it isn't fun anymore, you 
are not making a maximum contribution. 38 

To replace Kloss as chairman the trustees chose James H. Griffith who was elected 
to the board in April 1970. A native of La Grange, 111., Griffith was a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and held the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in chemistry from Cornell 
University. A chemical and industrial engineer, he was a resident of Homewood. He 
would establish a record for the longest length of service as a trustee of Prairie State 
College. 

Before the trustees could change chairmen, however, the board received another 
jolt after the trustee election of 10 April 1971. The legal requirement at this time (it would 
be changed in 1973 when the community college system was taken out of the school code) 
that one trustee must reside in and represent the unincorporated area of the college district 
and the effort to clarify this requirement in the voting, embroiled the college in another 
law suit. 

In this election two candidates (Parisi and Hill) were running for three-year terms; 
both were elected by wide margins and there was no dispute There were four candidates, 
however, who were running for a single position to fill an unexpired term of one year. 
Then there was one candidate, Braker, who was running unopposed for a one-year term 
as trustee for the unincorporated area. 39 According to legal opinion, Braker would be 
automatically elected (because he was the only candidate Tunning for election as an 
unincorporated member) unless another candidate residing in the unincorporated area 
received more write-in votes than he did. This did not happen. 

In an effort to clarify this technicality, college election officials circulated a memo 
and a copy of a newspaper editorial which correctly interpreted the legal requirements on 
the ballot. 40 When the election results were canvassed at the next trustee meeting, the 
three candidates who had been defeated for the one-year, unincorporated area position, 
protested and on 29 April two of them filed suit to declare the election void on the grounds 
that "voters were confused by the ballot format and were influenced improperly by copies 
of newspaper editorials which were circulated to the election judges and were visible in 
some polling places." 41 On 28 July 1971 the court upheld the election of the four 
trustees, 42 The college's penchant for involvement in the courts continued; but this one 
only lasted three months and was one of the shorter ones. 

Besides these internal issues there were external problems. One was the action of 
the Illinois Board of Higher Education and the Illinois Junior College Board requesting 
more restrictions and restraints on course offerings. Early in 1971 the college became 
aware that the Board of Higher Education was influencing the Illinois Junior College Board 
to eliminate programs lowest on priority. Thus the Junior College Board would see that 
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every course offered would be part of a certificate program, that all transfer courses would 
be amculated with curriculum* of four-year colleges and that state review would be 

hTr^ d A^r?V^ eXPan f° n ° f C °T e ° fferingS ta a curriculum exceeded nine 
hours As the interim-president pointed out, these review actions were a threat to 
establishing policy that rightfully belonged to college boards. 44 

c,„> An ° th u r Pr °n km emer S ed - In Januai 7 1971 Richard W. Hostrop instituted a legal 
suit against the college alleging that he was wrongfully terminated in violation of hi 

mm£ TT mn ° na 1°$? ° f n Ge SpeCCh and P rocedural due process of law claiming $4.2 
million m damages. 45 The college had no choice but to defend itself. The case lasted 
nine years, all the while drawing attention and time away from the ponderous problems 
confronting the institution during this troubled decade. prooiems 
The problem of selecting a president remained. Johnson had been appointed 
m terim president for a year. In January the board's personnel-policy committee stated khat 
SSr?^ election of trustees. Itwas the plan to screen 

the applicant to a final list of six and appoint a new president by 1 August 46 

T iHo h AP h T Ve ^' ^ pr0greSS had been made toward selection of a new head 
Litigation connected with the trustee election further complicated the search Johnson's 
position became tenuous and ambivalent. The position of a "lame duck" terTat l l 

Zull™ 6 t0 ? PreSidCnt Wh ° had P rovided serv^e dSmgTe 

S^.T^rS ^ SUmin / b ° ard may have P assed ° ver him the 

S^ti^S? de Xl hlS perf0 ™ anCe during **** P eriod ' ^ interim 
president took himself out of the race and pressed for an early decision on a successor 

of Prairie State College. I feel that it is vitally necessary that you make every effort to 
o low the timetable which would identify a president and have him begin 2S no 
later than 1 August 1971. In the meantime, I will attempt to contmue to s^rve TwhaU 
consider to be the best interests of Prairie State College " 47 

When Johnson's intentions became public knowledge support surged from students 
and supportive staff. The Student Senate passed a resolution urging Johnson toTecTnsfdS 
his withdrawal and the supportive staff urged the board to do Lerytog m i^ower ' Z 
retam this very courageous, capable man ' ,48 ^ g ltS power t0 

of 102^PPncatior^ a fnr S ^^T^ FT*"* late in Ma ^ * at its ™iew 

or 102 applications for the presidency had revealed no candidate with "overriding 

qualifications" the decks were cleared for a draft of Johnson. Despite facing a Snl 
the courte for a temporary injunction preventing the trustees from appoS £££££ 
president (the injunction had been filed in connection with the Hosttop case anfh™ been 
pending for more than nine months), on 22 June the board removed me m erim sfams anS 
appointed Johnson president. 4 ' "The board members," the statement "share the 
feeling that you have begun to do the task which the college has badly needed The board 
is behind you in your efforts to bring about a complete revaluation of ±e curriculum and 
possible reorganization of the faculty and administrative structures. WesincShZ^ 
the measures you have initiated will make Prairie State College a more : effective i K.rinn 
and mcrease the educational opportunities for residents of the cXge St " 

The president-elect, however, reserved his decision to accept the position until a later 
date albeit he mdicated that he would advise the board of his position before me ne J f fcca 
year began. A few days later he accepted the appointment "I fee \nrnZ a 2 ? eWflS ' a 
he wrote, "that six members of the Boafd of Trusts ST^cinlT^S 
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of Prairie State College during 1971-72 ... It has become quite apparent to me," he 
continued, "since public action was taken by the board ... to appoint me, that I must 
reconsider. My decision to accept was made after I had reflected in depth on the assets 
and liabilities at Prairie State College." 51 

Now at least the college had a full fledged president with the strong support of the 
whole institution. There seemed to be at least a semblance of unity with which to meet 
the arduous tasks at hand. 



Taking Stock and Planning 

The changing of chief administrators provides a time for self-evaluation and a look 
toward the future. After dealing with immediate and critical problems for more than a 
year under the leadership of Ashley L. Johnson as interim president and with him now 
appointed president, the college found time in the late summer of 1971 to take stock and 
lay plans for the next decade. 

Johnson, as vice president for instructional affairs, alerted the trustees to the need 
for "a searching self-evaluation" of the college. The needs of the community in terms of 
training and education were changing. The switch from an industrial to a service economy 
was having its affect on the college curriculum bringing about the need for community 
colleges to provide different kinds of courses. 52 

A hard look at the philosophy of the college was required. The president called this 
to attention. "There are two priority projects," he wrote, "which I want to pursue as soon 
as possible: one, the development of a philosophy and institutional goals at Prairie State 
College; the second, to conduct an objective in-depth study and review of the various 
curricula at the college." 53 

Besides the need for a review of the college's philosophy and curriculum, Johnson 
impressed upon the trustees the need for reorganization of the faculty and administrative 
structures. 54 When Johnson assumed the presidency he had set at least three specific tasks 
for his administration. It would look at the philosophy with the idea of minor 
modifications, it would look at the curriculum and it would look toward a reorganization 
of the faculty and administration. 

Planning for many years ahead encompasses a larger view to accommodate broader 
developments. Late in 1970 the college took steps in this direction after a vice president 
attended a seminar on long-range planning for colleges. A few weeks later this vice 
president and another vice president attended a workshop for junior colleges interested in 
long-range planning. 55 

For several months the administration considered two concepts of planning. One 
was a master plan idea and the other was simply a long-range plan. After several sessions 
the decision was made to pursue a long-range plan rather than a master plan. It was 
agreed that a master plan would not allow for radical changes in substance and would be 
less inclined to answer the hard questions that arise from time to time. That is, a master 
plan would be more rigid. On the other hand, the group agreed that a long-range plan 
presented a more realistic projection of what could be accomplished. 56 

The faculty was advised that a long-range plan would be carried out in several 
phases. The first phase would utilize college historical data from 1966-71, inclusive, as the 
basis for making projections for student enrollments and credit hours over a 10-year period 
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(1971-81 inclusive) as well as to develop a series of tentative projection rationales Phase 
two would be an evaluation phase of the existing college program. In helping with this 
evaluation phase, the faculty was requested to complete a questionnaire of 73 items 57 

The faculty promptly advised the president that they would not complete' the 
questionnaires. Speaking for our departments or program personnel," the statement read 

™J°+u?£ < t0 , C ° m u Pl f 6 ±e J 3 qUGSti0nS 1X1 - P ro gram." 58 The reasons given 
were that the faculty had not been brought into the long-range planning from the 
begmning and their professional duties did not provide time for answering the questions 
Without faculty participation, the long-range plan that Prairie State College had initiated 
on its own became dormant. 

Within a few months, however, the development of a long-range plan for the 
college received a boost from the state level when the Illinois Board of Higher Education 
adopted a formal request that each college, and the Illinois Junior College Board develop 
and present a "mtoi:-: plan"" for the state as a whole by March 1973 » P 

the fJS? -^l 686 f0rmed ? ^ Ster Plan Committee - Special efforts were taken to include 
the faculty. The purpose of this committee," the president explained, "is to review in detail 
our existing master plan and revise the plan considering the recommendations that will 
come from this committee.- Several months of work proved a learning experienced 
the faculty as one member expressed. 'The committee has developed an appreciation for 
the value of such planning," he wrote, "as well as the difficulty in developing ; reaMsti "and 
SE?*? T C feel ''; h 5 u continue d, "the attached document wouWbest serv our 

college when viewed ,s a valid beginning, within the context of an ongoing process an" 

ZZ7 GStabhShe ? ° r ^ P ° Siti0n -" 61 Facult y and admmistraL 8 togeti?e^ ±us 
approval 3 ° n mp0rtance and need for institutional master planning for trustee 



nf f S dlr ^d the President to proceed with the revising and development 

of the master p an. Planning would become an integral part of major insEna 
decisions; the planning function would be given a place equal toTe ZT mafo 
admmistrative-management functions; the planning function would be viewed L a staS 
and continuing process; and these planning outcomes would serve as a guidelme for 
Pratie^i 8 e e ro r ni T^™ 1 ach *vement, efficiency and quality of performance." Fo 
Prairie State Co ege, planning was an accepted principle for the college itself and its 
relation to the Illinois junior college system. 

The next step was establishing priorities. At a subsequent meeting the trustees 
hsted these priorities as alternatives for prospective students,^ ovSg^ndtvdopS 
SETS? 7 ' art ? CU ! a ? 0n ' internal organization, community and'studen se^! 
^Zt^™' SChedUlm8 ' ° f Ae * 6neral concept Tid^ 

Besides planning for the future the trustees realized the importance of the oast and 

19^te°l ^ preS r ati ° n ^ ** and ma ^nance of college records' n May 
1973 the college became the first community college in Illinois to establish archives 

b This plan is not to be confused with the Master Plan for Higher Education in Illinois 
developed m the early '60s consisting of three phases. Even among educator^ tie w 
confusion over these phases and this is another reason why theftS S tate SS 
administration was reluctant to use the term in connection with its fon^ngf 
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Purpose of the archives was expressed in a paraphrasing of the inscription on the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C.: "This place holds in trust the records of our college life and 
symbolizes our faith in the permanency of our college as an institution." 64 

In connection with the concern for planning the college reviewed its mission and 
goals. Many months of self-study produced an official mission statement of goals in the 
fall of 1973. This amounted essentially to an affirmation of the original pronouncement 
of philosophy which was stated in January 1978. "The board of trustees, administration 
and faculty of Prairie State College, an open humane institution," the statement read, 
"accept the responsibility to promote and provide educational opportunities for all within 
its community who seek them ... the college will provide experience and guidance for 
individuals of varying aptitudes, proficiencies and inclinations within a variety of 
environments. These experiences will reflect support of: logical, experiential, and creative 
thinking; awareness of one's self and concern for his fellow man; independent attitudes. 
Such experiences should afford to individuals guidelines for realistic life-supporting 
action." 65 

The college, indeed, had not lost its vision. "The goal we had and the vision we 
had," stated Chairman Patrick A. Parisi, "was that it (the college) would have an identity 
as an institution of higher learning, not just a place of last resort for people who could not 
afford to go to the big times." 66 

Thus, having confronted extremely difficult problems, the college took time for a 
self-evaluation, learned that it had not lost its vision nor its goals, reaffirmed its 
commitments and developed plans to carry out the mission of a community college. 



Getting a Temporary Handle on Deficit Spending 

Along with the commitment to provide educational services, a community college 
has the commitment to provide these services at an affordable cost. With inflation this 
became a difficult problem for Prairie State College as the 1970s began. Only a 
cooperative effort among all segments of the college over several years enabled the 
institution to gei a temporary handle on deficit financing and make these services 
affordable. 

When the operating budget (the budget for operating the college from day-to-day) 
for the 1973 fiscal year came under consideration in March 1972, the estimated deficit was 
$647,000. 67 Over four years this debt burgeoned 248.2 percent overall with an average 
annual increase of 38.2 percent varying from a high of 76.1 percent in 1968 to a low of 
31.2 percent in 1969. 68 

Abnormal operating costs during the first several years explain much of this deficit. 
The operating budget for Prairie State College, much like that of all community colleges, 
consists of two main funds. First is the educational fund which includes costs for 
instruction and is for the most part salaries. For Prairie State College this consumed nearly 
80 percent of the budget or much more than most colleges because the faculty was 
composed largely of senior members at higher salaries. Other categories in the educational 
fund were institutional support, student services, administrative costs, instructional support 
and public services. A second fund is maintenance. Revenue to cover these costs came 
from three main sources: local property taxes; state funds; and tuition and fees from 
students. 
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h™„ 0peratin S costs ™ ere s ™Ply rising much faster than sources of income This 
however, was not a peculiar problem for Prairie State College. Many comn^TcolWes 

iT/es SST! 1 ^^ ^ Stat t C ° Uege did ' however > ^«S5ISS2S 

h^ed ? ™ t 2* r C3 T ?* 12 C6ntS - rate adopted 111 March 1966 had not 
changed. This rate was among the lowest of Illinois community colleges 

cost accoZn^S ^ ^ ^ difficult y ta estima 4 accurately the 

HvLneT^r^ ? Cre ^S^' A ^ preSident ex P lained * e Akm. "Dental 

tLTse^ 

.miA 1116 CtidCa ' cond i don of * e bud 2« "as such that the trustees believed an all-out 
attack was necessary and moved "that the administration be instructed ta thToreoaraZ 

nriorMe, » -fhh ? S new !^ lected ^airman placed a sound budget high on his 
priorities. This is a significant challenge," stated the president 'anH .tin, hL„ i 
not certain whether or nor it can be achJved without ha^eneral negate TclZ 

^ISSSSSST ^ ^ t0 redUCe eXPenditUIeS «"* «« *» ne°ed £ 

reasonable condition." 76 g salary structure into some 

Salaries of supportive staff personnel were examine an H i^™ <- ■ 

a pattern of some exorbitant expenditures," stated Z Sent ? Den^L^ 
were scrutinized closely and monitored To be exoecSr I IS Departmental bud S ets 
understand the reason," protested a ^thK^S ^ d ° 
receiving less than half of its request for €8^ 6^^^^^"? ^ST** 
throughout the college. "In looking back," 3^^^^^!^^"^ 
apprecanon to everyone at the college because right to^eToJ, 

lbi 
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realize that there were changes that could be made, and if those changes were going to 
succeed, that everyone was going to have to begin to tighten up." 80 

Increasing revenue was the next phase. The college took several steps in this 
direction. Tuition was increased for both in-district and out-of-district students. In 1971 
tuition was raised to $12 an hour for in-district students and in 1972 it was raised to $14. 
This increased revenue substantially because Prairie State College offered many programs 
that were attractive to students who lived out of district and enrollment of in-district 
students continued to rise steadily. 81 

Because of the innovative nature of some of its program, the college was able to tap 
these as sources of additional revenue. The Child Development program was proving so 
successful that it was developing extension courses throughout the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Established under the Headstart program (Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
1964) the Child Development program was eligible for government grants. 82 Another 
offering which brought additional government funding was the Instructional Services 
program which qualified for funds under Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 83 
Health services were also priority programs for funding. Thus the Prairie State College 
Nursing program was eligible for additional funds. 84 Though these program did not bring 
in funds for the college at large, these grants reduced pressure on the budget for funds that 
could be used elsewhere. 

In another effort to augment financing the trustees established the Prairie State 
College Foundation "to assist in fostering and forwarding the work of Prairie State College." 
A general not-for-profit corporation, "the Prairie State College Foundation," the resolution 
stated, "is organized and shall be operated exclusively for educational purposes to assist 
in developing and augmenting the facilities and carrying out the educational functions of 
Prairie State College." 85 The idea of a foundation had been broached at an administrative 
meeting in September 1968 but no action was taken at that time. During the first few 
years the foundation achieved limited success. 86 Later it would become a significant force 
in advancing the college. 

One common method to raise revenue was neglected. This was the referendum to 
raise the tax levy. The slight was intentional. Between December 1968 and March 1970 
the college had gone to the district three times in unsuccessful efforts to raise the tax levy. 
The trustees were determined to take other avenues to raise revenue before returning to 
the electorate for help. 

While the college was taking draconian measures to cut expenses, revenue help 
came from other sources, largely the state of Illinois. Credit-hour grants, or apportionment, 
increased. 87 These are the matching funds which the state pays for students attending 
a community college. For example, for every hour of credit that a student takes in an 
approved course at a community college, the state pays an apportionment. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1972, the state of Illinois provided another boost with 
the establishment of equalization funding. 88 The purpose of this financing is to provide 
an equitable level of state support for each student in an Illinois community college. 

Several factors are involved affecting the financial support for a community college 
student. Take two community college districts, each with the same enrollment. One is a 
wealthy district having a high assessed evaluation and a moderately-high tax levy; the 
other is a poor district with a low assessed evaluation and a high tax levy. Because they 
have the same enrollment they both will receive approximately the same amount from the 
state in apportionment of credit-hour grants; but the wealthy district with state funds will 
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ofsta!e Ld? e ?n T** r'l 156 ' StUd6nt ?** P °° rer district ^ * e «me amount 
of state funds. To adjust for this inequity a formula is devised to determine what the leve 

lev?- S ?TZt? d £ eaCh c StUdem and f ° r Colle * es wStrt 
level For colleges like Praine State with a moderate assessed evaluation but an 
extremely low ^tax rate equalization funding provided significant fmancia askance 
j j.^ ™ ese drasnc en?* » cut expenditures and self-help steps to find sources of 
additional revenue which were buttressed by increased state support proTc dramatic 
results ; within three years. On 1 August 1974 at a workshop sesrion pSent Johnson 
30 w a i97 e A aim T Cin8 10 th6 1 trUSteeS ** ^ting'budget for tSfyear enZg 
red^ZhyltooZt^ SUrplUS .^ $188 ' 243 ' 90 ^ cumulative deficfc had been 
reduced by $300,368 m three years. "The cumulative deficit reduction achieved here is - 
the trustee chairman stated, "due to the frugal and efficient management oTthe Sneee 



Trustees and Internal Issues 



collective^sSbilftv 2*^ ^ deCade ? ^ 7 ° S ^ moved toward more 

collective stability m terms of longevity of service while dealing with manv internal 

in the early 1970s the board was more stable than in the chaotic late 'fin* n„l„ 
13 people served as trustees between 1970 and 197S as ™2 . , , u y 
three year, between 1967 and 1970. FurS fte "r^tenrt of 1™ 

eXmoXtte'r * ^"T^ and e ' 8ht ^0^1^^ 
eignt months for those who served in the previous three years 93 

corporation manager, industrial psychologist lawyer doctor I ° ard: 

todusrtal engmeer , busmessman , e P d [ tor _ X^Xecto an J,ZXl^™£ 
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Election under regulations of the school code remained the process for selecting 
trustees during the first few years of the decade. These rules required that one member 
represent and be elected from the unincorporated area of the district. In 1973, however, 
the Public Junior College Act (Public Act 78-669, 10 September) placed Illinois Community 
Colleges in higher education. Thereafter trustees were elected from the community at 
large. 96 

Throughout the early 70s elections continued on a non-partisan basis, without 
involvement of local political machines. There was a pattern for winning trustee positions. 
Winning candidates scored heavily in their own residential district and ran fairly well in 
the other sections. One election quirk, however, developed in 1975 in a case of mistaken 
identity. Because of the way a name was written on the ballot the electorate became 
confused with another resident of the district having the same name. 'The winner," said 
a board member, "was the most surprised person in the world." 97 

One of the first issues confronting the trustees after the appointment of an interim 
president in July 1970 was deciding on the method of board procedure; that is operating 
as a committee-of-the-whole or with standing committees. Under the previous 
administration the procedure had been for the most part a committee-of-the-whole. With 
the deterioration of administration and trustees relations over the last several months fresh 
in their minds, the trustees considered the standing committee procedure using staff 
personnel for resource purposes. Doubts abut the efficiency of this system came from 
administrative leaders. The dean of business services expressed his anxiety. "I have a 
major concern," he stated, "that the board will be operating at an administrative level, 
rather than a policy level... the line of demarcation between committee and administrative 
actions can become very indistinct" 98 After considerable discussion, the board officially 
adopted the formal committee structure. 99 

Several board members explained this change in procedure. "It seemed," stated the 
chairman at that time, "at that stage of our evolution there were many problems ... and 
they required ... committees so that people could provide immediate attention to the 
problems in large doses." 100 The operating procedure changed "principally," as another 
board member stated, "because there was such a big turnover in trustees that no longer 
was there enough residual expertise to have somebody who was really experienced head 
up every one of these major categories." 101 

Stated another chairman, "We abolished the committees and went to a committee- 
of-the-whole because most of the things that were occurring all of the trustees really should 
have known about anyway." He continued, "consequently, we ... had a chairperson with 
the rest of us as the committee, so that one person shaped leadership for different 
committees.... That seemed to work much better. We have worked almost entirely that way 
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The trustees continued to come under constraints of amendments to the Open 
Meetings Act. Passed in 1957, this law was amended in 1967 and again in 1969. Another 
amendment in 1972 (Public Act 77-2549) prescribed penalties for violations of the act and 
an amendment in 1973 (Public Act 78-448) prescribed minimum requirements for open 
meetings and allowed boards to impose stricter penalties on themselves. 103 Prairie State 
College trustees, however, were never in jeopardy with the law in their proceedings albeit 
the law required vigilance. 

Another piece of legislation, however, evoked more constraint on the part of board 
compliance. This was Public Act 78-822 (12 September 1973) "to provide for non- voting 
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student representation on ... boards of public junior college..." 104 Since 1967 the trustees 
had provided for a student representative to be seated at all board meetings This 
representation, however, did not provide for attendance at executive sessions 10 * ' 

A persistent issue during the early 1970s was that of developing a procedure for 
revising and implementing policies and procedures for the college's operation. In 1968 it 

r^f 1 ? ° f , P ° 1Cy f0rmati ° n Whkh brou * ht t0 the surface * e £ong feeling on the 
part of the faculty for a voice in college planning with the adoption of the first set of 

fnf C ZZ U d K pr °f edures - 7116 original union-board contract restricted any changes relating 
to faculty, but there remained the need for various additions, deletions and revisions for 
other aspects of policy and more especially the procedure for adopting these changes 106 

nolicv coZflT t0 ^ ? meth ° d f ° r r6ViSing and ad0ptin 8 P° lic y> late ™ 1972, a 
f^ZFZFT Tu P ° Sed of representatives of the administration and faculty was 
formed. Adoption of the original contract and the restriction therein against any changes 

52*™ ^ ^ TT? ^ faCUlty ° Ut ° f formation £ deference to Se 
union This blurred authority of committee members surfaced at early meetings of the 

committee thus raising the question of the function of the committee " 2^ 

onfusion, President Johnson attempted a clarification. "From my point of view? Sated 

the committee has the prerogative to review, examine, study, raL questions and make 

suggestions regarding any chapter or section of the Folic es an<i ?loce!mes Anv 

recommendations, he continued, "coming from the committee are subject t Sew a^d 

ff S£5£ P^" 6 b ° ard ° f ~ Certain ^ C ° Uld be though 

additionTl^^^ 011 ' ±e Committee over ne « two years considered various 
additions, deletions and revisions, covering all parts of the manual relating to board 

EeTS^^ *? «* Re * however, £g 

Tu?u ' rec °^ lzm S confusion, the administration and union set about to 

~:Z^ ^ ta ^ 1975 ** — — a ^vised f:S 
When President Johnson assumed the interim office he identified the need for a 
reorganization of the administrative and faculty structures. The trusses concurred and 
reorganization began to be implemented in two phases. The first SStel 
reorganization. Essentially this consisted of creating th£ Tnew ^es *X rtce 
presidential level (business services, instructional services and it««^ 
new titles at the third and fourth level (three assistant deans and three dlTc o J xl * 
was one replacement and five additional appointments 1,0 sectors;, mere 

The second phase involved faculty and was to be implemented during the 1974-75 

SS?? year " T% ^ ^ S6Veral yearS aS an ^dependent institution tiL College hid 
grown from one of a few academic departments to a total of 26, each with ^chairman 
repomng to tiie president. The faculty reorganization plan involved repSg the tSTof 

SsTon^ 

,1! 1 • Cnairmen w ouW contmue as members of the college staff The 

purpose of the reorganization, the president stated, was "aimed at a more I ffedve and 

^"f^ ° Perati ° n - [b6CaUSe * e ^nistrative fTc^ntnowjtoo 

Reaction of the Faculty Union was predictable "The uninn " ci-atpH o i 
appaUed at the action of the Prairie StL C^^^ZtZEtES 
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President Ashley Johnson, to fire 26 chairpersons." 113 Since no chairman was being 
dismissed this was an over-statement. 

The trustees did, however, state that there was another reason behind the 
replacement of the chairmen. Several weeks prior to the announcement of the 
reorganization plan, the board and union negotiating teams exchanged "non-economic 
programs" at which time the board indicated a desire to remove the chair positions from 
the bargaining unit. Because a department chairman's position includes duties that are 
essentially administrative, the post is ambiguous and can be considered a management 
assignment. This places a chairman in a delicate position because in trade unionism there 
is a sharp distinction between management and employees. A board spokesperson made 
it clear that the trustees wished' to remove this ambiguity. "Simply put," she stated, "the 
board determined that administrative functions must be in the hands of administrators, not 
in the hands of people with dual roles, subject to pressures from two sources." 114 

The academic calendar, meaning the opening date of semester classes, proved 
another sensitive issue between the trustees and the faculty throughout most of the 70s. 
Traditionally, prior to the 70s, American colleges began classes in September after Labor 
Day and ended the first semester the following January. About 1970, however, a trend 
began at many colleges toward an early start for the fall semester, beginning classes before 
Labor Day and concluding in December. As the trend increased so did the pressure to 
conform. Consequently, Prairie State College considered adopting an early-start calendar. 

There was prompt opposition from the faculty union which had its origins in the 
early efforts of the college to develop cooperative programs with other community colleges 
like Thornton. In these cooperative programs either college might offer classes in subjects 
where enrollments were not large but the other college would be permitted to allow 
students to attend these classes and pay in-district tuition. Early in the 70s these 
cooperative programs began to grow between Prairie State, Joliet, Moraine Valley and 
Thornton colleges. Faculty teaching classes with small enrollments saw these cooperative 
ventures as a threat since by combining offerings at one institution, faculty could be 
reduced at other colleges. But staggered starts, with Prairie State College beginning fall 
classes after the other colleges opened, provided a safety-catch. 115 

The union's opposition became so firm that it became an issue of whether or not 
the calendar was a negotiable item in the contract. The trustees, on the basis of legal 
advice, argued that "it is our opinion that the establishment of the college's academic 
calendar is a major educational policy decision which is entrusted by law to the board and 
cannot therefore be compromised by the collective bargaining process, especially in the 
absence of any public sector collective bargaining legislation in Illinois." 116 

The union nevertheless argued to the contrary. 'The union," a spokesman stated, 
"has negotiated every calendar since 1969. The calendar is and has been a part of the 
contract; it is a negotiable item." 117 For the administration, however, compromise was 
not out of the,question and an olive branch was offered. ,r While the college firmly believes 
that the academic calendar is not negotiable," stated the president, "we are willing to 
review and discuss whatever suggestions you might have concerning the academic 
calendar." 118 

Extensive delays in construction of the main campus building worked in favor of 
the union position on this point and an early start scheduled for the fall of 1975 was 
postponed to avoid complications. The early-start calendar was adopted for the fall 
semester in 1976, thus temporarily resolving the calendar issue. 119 
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At least two other problems lingered through the earlv '7n<; n ( ^ 

assessment of the candidate Drinr tn the ™,*t-j t„ V tenure on a hard 

by default through 2 mere P pa SS a g ; * f S ""^ *" n0t ' KnUIe fa adl ™ d 

tenured^ ^i^^^T?^^ 2°'™,? 'T^ Wh ° ™ "<>« 
This is my opinion.'" 20 renurea - People should always be subject to evaluation. 

tenure "oMen? Howe^Tw^ 'Vl Ftf T faculties, 
probationary p'Sd of tnree ^ " 0t ^ COnttelKd ° n * e ba ^ »' » 

mchardW 0 H:stio P ° bl ™omTh^L°y "* Km ™ ti ™ ° f Presid ™ 

switch in feeCfrom o^of teSLn 7«< C ?" eg ! * is Udgation brou 8 ht about a 
continued conXXh "a/tedS Satf 00 " *" WS "«"" d t0 <™ ° f 

deposed^rLdent 9 2u* ht ZLSfo?^ V d " M * M » It to wh * b *• 

terminated in violation of constirution a w* *" ^ W * 

submitted to a federal court in whirh ,n T - 2. u , aS perha P s * e case 
constitutional grounds ™ The ^oUeve w« f"' ch a"enged his dismissal on 

was chagrined 8 ' He descried ^Xo^^XZlTf* "* 
college and university administrator in ft,..? ,? lack day for evei y sch °°l. 

teachers, admmistiaL h"n^^^^^^ ml ? e students and 

process tights supposedly ^smj^uff^^™ ° ! «P«*» and 

and m S^I'jffi^S'^^H?' Platad f ^led the decision 
showing that he was deprived Th Xt aten^^. - T** VSM CaUSeS of acdon 
amendment right to due ££^"£^1^ "fa 14th 

to the district court for consideration nf Vh„ Accordm S 1 y-. ™ court remanded the case 
decision, however Lot meaTftat felS 1 ""T^ P ' atotiff pleaded ' ™* 
The judgment merely renS^^^S^oTf^^ ^ 3PPealS C0U "' 

boosted'^^ 

■eemedatem^^Tj^^^ n ° r revers fd the decision such enthusiasm 
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case in the spring of 1974 before the same judge who had heard the original case in the 
U.S. District Court. A week before the trial, however, the plaintiff moved to amend his 
complaint to allege an action based upon breach of contract, thereby filing a demand for 
a trial by jury. The trial judge allowed the amendment but denied the jury demand as 
untimely and proceeded with a bench trial lasting a week. On 23 September the judge 
announced his decision which held for the college on all issues and again the plaintiff 
appealed. 129 

The final judgment would have to wait another five years. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 



A MAIN CAMPUS AT LAST 



Prairie State College holds the distinction of having achieved several firsts among 
Illinois ; community colleges. These include among others construction of the first building 

£ww a f ° CCUP - ied by 3 communit y coUe ge in Illinois, outside Chicago (see 

Exhibit B); and the institution of a Child Development Program in connection with a Head 
Mart Program, perhaps the first in the country. 

It also holds other less commendable distinctions, one being the longest elapsed time 
between the laying of initial plans for and the completion of a main or permanent campus 
for a community college in Illinois-eight years. Perhaps much of this delay was self- 
imposed, but other conditions also contributed to the delay. These problems were resolved 
over a period of three years and in the summer of 1975 classes began in. the main building. 

Main Campus Construction Revitalized 

Besides the array of problems confronting the college in the summer of 1970 when 
a new chief administrator assumed office was construction of the main campus which had 
been dormant since late 1969 due to forces beyond the college's control. The smmbering 
project was revived in 1971. Miuuuering 

with it. EnSnaring C0llege were inflation and atten >P* by the state government to deal 
n -a ? 6 bUmP St T Ck ! 3rly in 1969, In 1967 bond issue which the district passed 

p^iSIS^^^ 3 10 1 local t0 construct a main 

Prairie State College. These funds were administered by the Illinois Building Authority 

var ous'stat I SK?* ^ Created by ^ fa 1961 t0 ° versee —tie of 
various state building projects. 

Early in February 1969 the college was preparing to open bids on construction of 
its mam campus scheduled for June only to have the project halted strucn °n <* 

The jolt came on 5 February 1969 when recently-inaugurated Governor Richard B 
Ogilvie announced that the people of Illinois faced a financialcrisis requh^ a 10 Decern 
cut m state appropriations for tire two years ending 30 June 1971 'At present " Ae 
governor stated, "we teeter on the brink of bankruptcy." He ordered that new pubTc 
construction projects be frozen indefinitely. 2 * P 

fnnrfc f ^ ^ Prairie StatS C ° Uege was dev ^ating. There would be no state 
runds for campus construction for at least two years. 3 3 6 

A second force delaying campus construction was the court proceedings involving 
the purchase of the property on which the main building was to be ereS On7 4 
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3 Much to Governor Ogilvie's credit, he did not stop at reducing expenditures To 
raise revenue he strongly advocated the enactment of a 4 percent i^come^ S 
conceded that this would threaten his re-election, but he expressed Sopelat n^wouW 

public Act 76-26,, 1 July 1969) but Ogilvie failed to be re-elected in a close race in 1972. 
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November the Circuit Court of Cook County ruled in favor of the college on acquisition of 
the site property, but the decision was appealed. 

The main campus building construction project was reactivated in 1970. This was 
done under terms of Public Act 76-1762 in which the Illinois Building Authority was 
required to analyze building needs for junior colleges. 3 So the college reapplied. 4 

In 1971 the campus construction problem began to turn around The governor's 
economy measures began to reduce expenditures and the income tax increased revenues. 
Vigilance in expenditures was not abandoned, but in view of the brighter fiscal outlook, the 
freeze in public construction was lifted. In May the General Assembly released funds which 
included more than $7 million for the Prairie State College main building construction. 5 

Another boost came a few months later in October when the Illinois Appellate Court 
of the First District affirmed the December 1969 judgment of the Cook County District 
Court. The plaintiffs sought a rehearing which the court denied on 23 December 1971. 6 
At long last after four years the way was clear to purchase the site for the main campus. 
The college was now at liberty to proceed with condemnation proceedings and buy the 
property based on the value of 10 November 1967. 

Ground was informally broken on 14 August 1972 just east of Coolidge Street at 
the intersection of Roberta Lane. At 10:00 A.M., Doris Hill, a trustee; Ashley Johnson, the 
president; Brian Knight, Richard Jensen and H. Robert Andrews, administrators; and 
Richard Sherman, a senior faculty member who had witnessed the groundbreaking of each 
of the segments of the college campus, trudged up the hill. A workman started the 
bulldozer and broke the first ground. The president took the controls for a few moments 
and photographs were taken. Frustrations of many years had taken their toll and dulled 
enthusiasm of the small group in attendance. 

Groundbreaking deserved better recognition, so an official ceremony was held on 
1 October 1972. This would be an institutional event, meaning one in which the 
institution could mark a milestone, honor an achievement and advertise its future. The 
college rented and erected a large, red and white candy-stripe tent on the meadow east of 
H Building for the occasion rather than deal with the rough terrain on the south campus 
where the main building would be located. The day was bright, warm and clear as only 
northern Illinois can produce in early autumn. Governor Ogilvie delivered the principal 
address. Harold H. Metcalf and Albert H. Martin, the first two chief administrators of the 
college also spoke. Other special guests included the original trustees. More than 3,000 
invitations were extended in addition to inviting all Prairie State College graduates and 
certificate-holders. Nearly 1,000 attended the ceremony. 

Rather than simply breaking ground, the governor and special guests planted an oak 
tree as a symbol of growth for the college. This tree was later transplanted to the front of 
the main building. A long-time top administrator considered the ceremony one of his most 
rewarding experiences at the college. "One of the most rewarding experiences," he stated, 
"was seeing the ground broken on this permanent campus. It took," he continued, "the 
better part of a lot of nerves and a lot of sleepless nights before we got to that point and 
I was very happy to see it completed." 7 After several years of stress and strain within the 
college brought about by the Civil Rights movement, Vietnam War protests and faculty 
strikes, the event provided a sorely-needed coming together and revitalization of the 
college. 
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Annexation Resolved 



Among the many reasons for rejoicing at the ground-breaking ceremonies was 
wSSf^h/ ^ ""f"* 0 f ue had Plagued the college for more tn an Z yZs 

* t ■ V *" Pl6aSant ^d^eaking occasion the city of Chicag^X 
IZZ A B e u ^~P^.^e, clearing the way to begin construction of to S 
campus. But mter-commumty tensions were again resurrected. After this episode 
however, these strains never surfaced again. episode, 

came on Chi f 8 ° HdghtS Council was needed, and this 

"nroL 7 N ° vember 1972 when *e council unanimously approved an ordinance 
providmg for the vacation of portions of certain streets and alleys'm the city of cScago 

Since the fall 1969 opening of the interim campus north of Vollmer Road this 
campus renamed outside the city limits of Chicago Heights, thus requW«5e coUee Tto 

HaS !Z P ^/ nd &e Pr ° te ? i0n - V ° llmer Road remaied quasi devdop « Seen 
Halsted and Coohdge Streets with access at two places to the interim campus. 

. • j „, £ mdents P rot «ted to the board. "In [my] years at Prairie State College - a student 
administration. The president, another member of the staff and a delegation of nearlv 

Accepting the recommendation of the Plan Commi«inn rk; ^ • i. 
Council used an appraisal figure of approxhnatelv $ ?S n i * g ? HelghtS Clty 
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The college sought its own appraisal since it was clear that the city was not 
prepared to grant the vacation gratis. The college appraisers judged "that a unit value of 
approximately $0.12 per square foot, or approximately $5,350 per acre, is applicable to the 
subject property. 15 On the basis of square feet the value of the vacation property would 
be $108,931 while the value in acres would be $111,494 and die total estimated fair value 
of the streets and alleys would be $110,000. 16 

A few months later the City Council lowered its figure and offered to vacate the 
streets and alleys for $225,000. 17 The college was confronted with a difficult decision. 
Making a bid with state funds for construction of the campus was rapidly approaching. 
There were two choices: The college could decline the offer, but the state money available 
at that time would have to be refunded. Then the college would have to find another site 
with clear title before being put back on the priority list. This would require at least five 
to 10 years. A second option would be to seek a reduction in the price asked for vacating 
the streets and alleys, obtain an agreement, and proceed. The trustees decided on this 
option. 18 

The City of Chicago Heights accepted the appraisal of $110,000 and late in January 
1972 an agreement was reached. The agreement contained two parts. First, the trustees 
agreed to widen Coolidge Street from Joe Orr Road to Vollmer Road and in turn the City 
of Chicago Heights would annex the 50 acres comprising the interim campus north of 
Vollmer Road. Second, for the college to have complete title to the 70 acres of the campus 
south of Vollmer Road, the City of Chicago Heights would vacate the streets and alleys for 
$110,000, the amount of the college's appraisal. 19 At long last the final hurdle barring 
title to the main-campus was removed and construction could proceed. In 1975 work 
began on the extension of Vollmer Road from Halsted to Chicago Road, and the project 
was completed within a few months. 20 

The trustees' decision to approve payment for vacating the streets and alleys was 
not unanimous. One dissenting member, Doris Hill, chose to dramatize, in a well-crafted 
statement, what may well have been the majority feeling of the trustees albeit they felt 
compelled to approve the payment so the college could complete the main campus. 
"Illinois statute allows municipalities," she wrote, "to charge for an action of vacation of 
land dedicated as public right-of-way; it does not require that a charge be made. Indeed," 
she continued, "it is the usual practice by municipalities that land, which has not had prior 
use as a public street or alley, is returned to the adjacent property owner--in this case 
Prairie State College a nominal fee ... It is also the usual practice that if the public land is 
to remain for public use-as in the case of vacation to other taxing bodies such as schools 
or parks--the municipality makes no charge for the action." 21 

The trustee continued to score the City Council. 'Their unique practice," she wrote, 
"results in the public having to pay a fee to continue public use of public property which 
had originally been deeded--at no charge to the public-for public use." 22 Her ire went 
on. "... any city that penalizes schools.. .ignores that it would be less than a city without 
schools. The City of Chicago Heights is not an island, self-contained and self-sufficient. 
It is one layer of a multi-layered structure of governmental bodies, each levying taxes on 
the same taxpaying pocketbook. For survival it is an absolute necessity that all 
governmental layers cooperate in bringing to the residents all of the necessities and services 
needed for their well being." 23 

She went on to urge taxpayers in Chicago Heights and future students of the college 
to take note of the action by the City Council for forcing funds to be utilized for clearing 
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title that might better be expended for equipment. The trustee concluded by explaining 
the board's action. 'The Board ... has done it duty as it saw it," she wrote, "accepting as 
we have the lesser of two evils. Our choice, as we have seen it, has not been a clear cut 
°7 f won & but u of P rov iding--or not providing-a much-needed and long- 
awaited educational facility for the residents of this area. It is to them, the residents and 

SHE? ^TV 0We "! aP ° l0gy n0t f ° r ±e acti0n taken ^ Ms board - but lacking 
whatever divine foresight necessary to avoid spending $110,000 of their money in 

exchange for 10 mmutes worth of paper work. I hereby tender that apology." 24 

The Chicago Heights City Council had its point of view too, though no statement 
was made. The council believed the charges were justified for at least three reasons Srst 
no communities in the college district or surrounding area had ever conveyed municipally- 
owned real estate to any other taxing body free of charge. The Council recognized that 
developers of new sub-divisions may be required to set aside a percentage of rXSte to 
a mumcipahty for parks and schools, but this is not comparable, the SSndlhSd?* 

which th^rL ST* ^ ±e ^ 86 W3S jUStified because " was *e amount 
which the streets and alleys were appraised by the college's appraiser. Furthermore this 

figure was much less than the calculated real property assessment for taxTfo™^^ 

tiie college appraisal amounted to $0.12 per square foot where the City of Chicago Height 

calculated property assessment for taxes at $0.256. 26 8 

a ,r„c reaS ° n t0 jUStify ±e Charges was that ±e main-campus consisting of 70 

acres and the intenm-campus consisting of 50 acres would require fire and police 
protection but would not produce tax revenue. Thus, these costs and any c ty ser^ces that 

prevaile^^ 

^^SlES™' t COl !f 8e ° riginated 35 B1 °° m C ° m *y Colle ^ an d when 
weignts residents. By 1972 the trustees had no representative from Chicago Heiehts albeit 
one member had been reared in Chicago Heights ■» Some resentment ^ remained ( ve Ae 
change in the name of the college. A prominent Chicago HeightsTusSeaTr who dd 

?or rt ar H EST eXP ? SS6d ±e POmL "Maybe...some of them," he SS„-tt 
for the idea of Bloom Community College being changed into Prairie State Collel and 
Bloom's loss of faculty and facilities." 29 college ana 

There were many residents of Chicago Heights who did not share the Council', 
posmon. One business leader could not understand die Council's stand 'WdonZow 
why in the world," he stated, "they took that attitude." 30 Another trusted and natiS of 
Chicago Heights found it difficult to explain. "It was very unfortunate and uncontSle " 
he said, "and not easily explained in any other way than just a chance SSSTSt 
some money into the city treasury from areas that were outside of Chkago Heights'" 
At the same time a member of the Council who had been a Bloom High Schoof board 

St" JT 8 ^ 6 f0rmati ° n ° f ±G C ° llege distrkt and wh0 came on tife Col 00 ! Ae 
Z f * - * SPUt ! S ° Ught t0 fadlitate issue - ^ wished » help the proces" he 
Council - attempt ° d t0 reS ° lve the isSUe as **** a * PossMe when I cameTnX'ory 
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The Main-Building and Campus Completed 

More setbacks and frustrations, some usual and expected, others less usual and 
unexpected, developed during the three years before the building's completion in the fall 
of 1975. 

Building a campus in the late 1960s and early 1970s required an orderly but 
sometimes quite complex process involving six agencies or offices. The college took the 
first step requesting funds. Next the Illinois Junior College Board approved the request 
before sending it on to the third stop at the Illinois Board of Higher Education. If and when 
funds were made available by the General Assembly and the local college, the Illinois 
Building Authority (IBA) administered them. 33 

The Illinois Building Authority was established in 1961 (Public Law 76-1762) as a 
device to overcome the limitations imposed on the state by the Illinois Constitution. This 
quasi-public agency was authorized to sell bonds declared to be in the piablic interest by 
the General Assembly. The IBA constructed community college buildings from the income 
of these bond sales. The buildings were then leased to the public body.* 4 

Before state money could be matched with local college funds the General Assembly 
appropriated these amounts and the governor approved them. These were the last two 
steps of the building procedure for community colleges. 

When construction began the college had approval of the IBA for a project of 
$8,193,334 for the main-building campus. Of this amount, the state provided $6,145,000 
and the college $2,048,334. 35 In May 1971 the Prairie State project was to received 
$10.3 million. 36 This sum was reduced for two reasons. First, the phenomenal growth 
of education in Illinois during the 1960s, especially among community colleges, had 
consumed large expenditures; and a critical austerity which commenced in the early 1970s 
required a reduction. A second reason for cutting back the Prairie State College project 
was that the original conveyance called for 60 acres of property for the main campus which 
was reduced to 45 acres, representing a saving of nearly $300,000 for the state. 37 

In the fall of 1971 the college sold bonds in the amount of $4.4 million for 
construction purposes and in May 1972 conveyed the campus property to the Illinois 
Building Authority. 38 At long last the main campus project was moving along. 

In July 1972, however, Public Act 77-1995 created the Capital Development Board 
(CDB) to replace the Illinois Building Authority and the college was required to convey its 
real property to that agency. 39 The Illinois Constitution of 1970 permitted the state to 
finance major capital improvements from the sale of Capital Development Bonds. Insofar 
as community colleges were concerned the CDB consolidated all state capital construction 
under one authority; funding was through general obligation bonds resulting in lower 
interest rates; and community colleges were required to deal with one agency rather than 
many. Conveying of property and contracts from the IBA to the CDB required a trustee 
resolution, and this action was completed in August. 40 

Original plans called for completion of the main building and campus within two 
years. It took 35 months which was much longer than two other large construction 
projects that began about the same time in the area. One of these was the Sears Tower 
in Chicago. Plans for this building (the tallest in the world, 110 stories and 4.4 million 
square feet) were announced in July 1970 and the topping out took place in May 1973. 41 

Another construction project at this time and one much larger than the Prairie State 
College undertaking, was Governors State University at Park Forest South (Governors 
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^ k £, G u V0Und W3S br ° k ! n f ° r main buildin g at Governors State in June 1971 and 
the structure was occupied in January 1974 before dedication in April 1975 « 

These comparisons raise the questions: Why did it take Prairie State College so 
ong to complete its main building and campus? The answer is that ^coUege feTvictS 

ZlT, ° VerrUn / d u layS Whkh COnfr ° m any lar * e constructionVojecr 
mnHifi M " ch delav was due t0 change orders, meaning procedures prescribed when any 
modification in structure or equipment is needed. Any change required an ordeJkdtiated 
by die president the business manager and the trustees. Frequently one changed not 

at^at'oLn ^ ati0n , S ***** OT ^ additional °* es " » ' ™3 day 
at least, often weeks and many times months before resolution 

In addition to causing delays, these change orders contributed to rising costs and 
conflicts with the Capital Development Board, which held final author^ ovfr the 
construction project. Many change order requests came about either from an a Tchitectu7al 

^CaniX 1011 ; " ^T 1 ^ 3PPeared t0 bG 3 lack of -ordination by 7 "conn aSo 
The Capital Development Board approved many of these change requests which ataos 
without exception increased costs. Yet the CDB seldom placed Tckta 

Z^v^^^S^S^ t0 meet ^ rising costs and faced * e 

u 7 ^} 0 ^ 31 dday came when ±e electrical sub-contractor went bankrunt This 
iK^^T*".** several months until a re P l aC e m en"^l^ 
office of Se^i^ ? T CmCal sub : contractor ' a lightning storm struck the trailer 
etendmg ±e defay.^ «* d ™ a11 ° f * e on-site records thus 

There were other delays. A truck drivers' strike involving ready-mix concrete 
crippled construction for nearly two months. Then there was a^fblem wiS a shortage 
of oofing material. Other problems arose with exterior masonry and" interior meS 
walls system. Excessive periods of rain contributed to delays also * 

The construction project presented other problems for the collet n n* 

Then there were injuries to workmen albeit there were no fatalities as in th» 
Tower construction where six persons were killed.- Thm was W 
serious accident when a worker fell from a scaffold through a wtadT » * 
a , f *~™ as Ae P ro J ect near ed completion a confrontation arose between the trustees 
and faculty over a question of conflict of interest in the appointment ofSerior^S 

Governors State University was created in 1969 fPublic Arr 7fi 4?n t n M « 
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board) believe that there is no conflict mo i ally, " stated the chairman. "I don't understand 
the backbiting by the faculty. If there is a conflict of interest, I wish someone from the 
faculty would explain it." 52 

Delays, however, allowed the college to take advantage of improved 
communications technology at a reduction in costs. About the time that construction began 
court decisions provided that telephone companies could not require customers to rent 
equipment from the telephone company. Consequently, it became expedient for large 
establishments to purchase their own equipment and pay only interconnecting and line- 
usage charges to the telephone company. 53 

By hiring a consultant to research the problem, the college was able to install a 
system which included the latest features in telecommunications at a low cost. The system 
adopted was a mini-computer microprocessor, instead of a mechanical switching board, 
providing for more than 35 conversations at one time. 54 Although installation was 
expensive, the savings over a period of several years paid for the equipment and system 
itself. In addition, since the cost of telephone equipment could be paid for from 
construction funds, this represented a significant cost savings. 55 

At long last, the main building was occupied with the opening of classes in 
September 1975, eight years and four months after original plans were laid. No other 
Illinois community college took so long to complete, but no other Illinois community 
college confronted such problems. 

For some the completion of the building was amazing. But on that bright 
September morning there it stood, large and strong. Some even called it a fortress. 
Located on a slight hill with attractive landscaping, it was not unlike a Grecian temple. 
The Greeks built their temples on hills because they believed that temples embodied the 
spiritual. Those thousands who have entered Prairie State College have entered for 
education, which is also of the spiritual realm. And the effort at times is especially keen 
like on a winter's night when the wind is high and the temperature low. Perhaps one of 
the original trustees, an engineer who traveled many miles to examine community colleges, 
described it best. "I feel," he said, "the college obtained an excellent, permanent building 
that is both economical and effective for the purpose for which it was designed. My regret 
is that it is not aesthetical enough." 56 If not quite aesthetic, .the building is not without 
astheticism. 

A somewhat less enthusiastic put perhaps-more .ealistic evaluation came from the 
director of physical facilities who worked on construction of the main building. "The 
structure of the building, that is, the core of the building structurally," he said, "is probably 
as good as you can get. Unfortunately," he said, "when you go through the building you 
look at dry wall construction versus block or more durable surfaces; and we are constantly 
making repairs. But I think this goes through the construction industry in general. "When 
I started," he said, "back in the middle-forties, pride and workmanship were the rules. 
Those were not the exceptions. Today it is the exception when you wind up with a good 
job, that is, an excellent job that should be worth the money you make. I go back to the 
old saying, "'we seem to have time to do it over but we never have time to do it right.'" 57 

The building stands four stories high enclosing 250,000 square feet. The structure 
is built around a dramatic enclosed mall which runs the full four-story height to clerestory 
windows which admit natural daylight from the north and south sides. The mall, which 
is also utilized as a student commons, is surrounded with spaces devoted to service 
functions and student activities. These include the Learning Center (library), data and 
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computer center, staff and student dining space and food service. The second floor is 
devoted primarily to offices and contains the upper portion of the Learning Center a la ee 

? f ^ *! G * USteeS ' r00m ' 7116 *" and fou "h fbon a" devS 
to classrooms and laboratories. Joining the main building through two passaeewavs is a 
one-story technology building which contains a gymnasium and ZS££Z^££ 

and a duplication center,. Between the two buildings and the hallways is an atrium 

whw7"^J t0 K, SWRat and tearS ^ main - bu Ming and campus was not completed 
wiAout considerable expense. At completion the main campus cost the taxpayers of the 
dismc and the State of Illinois approximately $11.15 million including laTacquisition 

$^irm™ PUS " g land aCqUiSiti ° n C ° St $L5 ^ for a -mbmed™of 
; In terms of educational costs, buildings and equipment are among the few items on 
which a price tag can be placed. Did the Prairie State College campus ToZomuZ 
There are those who say t could have been built cheaper and quicker at anoSerXe 
This is conceivable; but it is moot and academic and will never be known. That k took too 
ong there can be no denial; but it hardly cost too much when the premise isVccepted 1 that 
the value and service of education are immeasurable accepted tnat 
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STUDENT SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 



The student body at the opening of the main building in 1975 was a far cry from 
that which opened the college in 1958. Nearly two decades had passed, and changes were 
evident. There were more women, the average student age was older and more students 
were attending night classes than day classes. Financial aid increased while student life 
turned from protests to reviving traditions and building new ones. Intercollegiate athletics 
which began in 1959 had been discontinued. 

A Student Profile 

A visitor who came to the Prairie State Campus for a day and an evening in the fall 
of 1970 and again for another day and evening in the fall of 1974 would notice changes, 
some rather clear, others more subtle. The visitor might detect more women on the second 
visit. This was not marked, however, so it might escape the casual observer because in 
1971 there were slightly fewer females than males (48.8 percent), but by 1974 there were 
slightly more females (50.6 percent). 1 

The same observer might detect that the students in 1974 were slightly older than 
1970 students, in 1970 the average age of the student body was in the low 20s. but in 
1974 it was 28 with the 19-year-old group providing the largest group of students (586) 
followed by 18-year-olds (543) and 20-year-olds (453). The next largest group included 
36 to 40-year-olds (379). Overall the ages ranged from 16 to 78. 2 

During the second visit the observer would notice that the women were older than 
on the first visit when most were coeds in their late teens and early 20s. In 1974 there 
were many more young married women in their 30s and 40s. Many of these women were 
those with young families or others who had raised their families and were training or 
retraining themselves to enter the labor market. 

The same visitor would also notice that in 1974 many more students attended in 
the evening than in the day. This perhaps was the most significant change because in 
1970, 63.6 percent of the students attended day classes whereas in 1974 those attending 
day classes comprised 44.2 percent of the total enrollment. On the other hand night 
< :dance increased from 36.4 percent in 1970 to 55.8 percent in 1974. 3 The big change 
took place in 1973 when night attendance jumped dramatically from 36.4 to 53.5 
percent. 4 

This relates to another phenomenon taking place in the early 1970s and one which 
the casual visitor could not detect. That was the increase in part-time students and the 
decrease in full-time students. In 1970, 35.6 percent of the students were full-time, but 
this dropped to 29.1 percent in 1974 while part-time students comprised 49 percent of the 
enrollment in 1970 and increased slightly to 53.8 percent in 1974. s A third category of 
student was those who took courses for no credit. This category remained rather constant 
during the same period-15.4 percent in 1971 and 16.9 percent in 1974. 6 

There was also a slight increase in the number of minorities among the student 
body. In 1970, 8 percent of the students were black. Hispanics accounted for 1 percent 
and Orientals and Native Americans comprised 1 percent. 7 By 1974 these figures were 12 
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percent for blacks; 3.4 percent for Hispanics; and 1.6 percent for others, representing an 
overall increase of 8 percent for minorities. 8 representing an 

Another noticeable segment was veterans. In 1972 there were approximated ?nn 
veterans enrolled and this figure increased during the decade 9 a PP r °ximately 300 

In one respect, however, the college remained unchanged. ' It continued to be a 
community college with 91 percent of the students residing in die district Tght Percent 
enrolled from out of the district with 1 percent consisting of foreign students - 

? U ? hta * ve ***** such as academic achievement could not be detected by the 
casual visitor, but would require examination of admission records. This would show that 
a large poraon of the student body would be described as "disadvantaged."^! 9 73 more 

£S£SS I " en ? SC ° red bd0W 21 on * e American CouncTon 

nS ( ^ filiations which is the "cutting" score for admission to Illinois four-year 

t P h P L? 865 ^ r^ 65 - Prairie State Colle * e students rem ained concentred L 
die lower ranges of the ACT scores, had lower high school grade point averages and ZeTe 
hkely to have graduated in the lower half of their classes." Furthermor ^ Teady haTof 
the entermg students read at or below the tenth grade level 12 

a , „ To carry out its mission Prairie State College was obliged to provide educational 
and training opportunities to meet the needs of this student profile. educational 



Student Aid 



QCC1 , t Per l! aps Ae hl S hest P riorit y of student services at Prame State College is financial 
assistance because without this help, many students could not attend cohegf SurfS the 
early 1970s the amount of financial aid available to Prairie State College stulents mcreased 
dramatically due m large part to grants from the federal and state govlnS w mT^ 
funding actually declined during the same period. eminent*, wnne local 

Throughout the early 1970s, as from the opening of the college th* largest <=n„rrp 

78-346), the G.I. Bill of Rights." This law provided funds for veterans for a Z hnnk 
and hvxng expenses for four years of schooling. SuppIementl^^^S^S 

%J^££%^ZXZT ^ ° f ''I" (PUbliC ^ 93 -508) "aw" 
1Q71 nnH 1Q7A n • u i u ,° f assistance » Prairie State College students between 
Jjl 976 ' During the fall of 1974 veterans at the college were receiving m excess 
of $126,000 per month in federal assistance. 13 receiving in excess 



a The term "disadvantaged" has several connotations. One Defective k Wi a u, * 
into attitudes, values, and norms which serve to inhibit dSSrimS 
of society and especially advancement into the occupat^ 

Cohen and F. B. Brawer, American Qm^naySSS 24 1-242. ' ^ " A> 
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During the same period federal grants to non-veteran students increased 
dramatically. In 1970, the college received $90,632 in federal funds which increased to 
almost $600,000 by 1973, representing a gain of 565 percent in three years. 14 These 
federal government funds provided for a variety of programs, including College Work 
Study, Educational Opportunity Grants, National Direct Student Loans, Department of 
Ipterior grants, Law Enforcement grants, Nursing grants and Nursing loans. 15 Only a 
small amount of these federal funds, however, provided for scholarships. 

Funding for these programs stemmed from an arousal of interest in education on 
the part of the federal government in response to the Russian Sputnik launching in 1957. 
Soon thereafter came several federal laws providing funding for education. First was the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864). Title II of this law provided 
for loans to students. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-452) 
provided funds for work study programs. In 1965, Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
(Public Law 89-329) provided more aid for students, and the Educational Amendments Act 
of 1972 (Public Law 92-318) provided funding such as the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants program which came to be known as the Pell grants for its chief sponsor Senator 
Clayborn Pell. 16 

State funding for financial aid during the same period increased also, but at a much 
more moderate pace. In 1973 state programs provided $270,000 of financial assistance 
for Prairie State College students. These programs included the Illinois Monetary Award, 
Illinois Veterans Scholarship, Illinois Guarantee Loan, Vocational/Technical Work Study and 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and Public Aid Grant. 17 Like federal aid, most of the 
funding was in the form of non-scholarship assistance. 

Scholarships were seldom available to part-time students, but this was corrected 
early in 1975, when half-time students (those taking at least six hours) became eligible for 
state scholarships. 18 

Besides a few private scholarships, Prairie State College sources provided a very 
small portion of financial aid to students. Whereas federal and state government support 
increased sharply, local support actually declined during the early 1970s. In 1969 local 
sources provided 20 percent of the work study funding, but in 1973 the college's own 
resources supplied only 10 percent of financial assistance to students. 19 Filling this void 
in scholarships became one of the first priorities of the Prairie State College Foundation. 

Besides financial aid, Prairie State College students received other assistance. In 
1972 a testing program was started to provide help to students and the community. These 
services included the administration of interest tests and placement tests, and the 
development of a testing center for the administration of national and state examinations. 
The testing program also provided students with advanced placement opportunities. 20 

Other student services were provided. In 1973 an inter-faith Campus Ministry 
Council was established to develop "mutual relationships of the college with the religious 
institutions the area." 21 Opportunities were also provided for high school students to take 
college credit courses at Prairie State College upon early high school graduation. 22 

There were, however, other areas of student assistance that were slighted. There 
was no health service or personal health program albeit arrangements were provided for 
emergencies at a nearby hospital. 23 Although counselors attempted to screen incoming 
students to provide necessary assistance to handicapped students this service was neglected 
in terms of special ramps or aids provided for the handicapped. 24 
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Student Life and Activities 

AHW ^ ith the . ^"f "8 down of the Vietnam War in the early 1970s, student concerns 
shifted from national issues to campus problems and from activism to c^tiSwons 
Meanwhik a few college activities continued to attract few student partcipfnts 

«v< r § 5 f 6 Prmary pUrpoSe of colle 8 e is learnin g, students spend much time 
socializing and fraternizing. With the advent of universities in the XstL Worl^n 
Europe during the High Middle Ages students began gathering ta^eatofand 
places throughout the towns in which the universities were WateT »ei 
friendships were formed. As higher education moved we sS across the Un l. lT 
m the centuries that followed, this tradition continued Not £STt£ 20* t * 

SSy tS chm 1 , a a nST S ° n C r PUS6S - ThUS 83therin8 P laces and activities oSan 
education § 3016 ^P 0 *^' tf n0t 6SSential > P 3 * ° f a colkge 

Loungefnot^ 

for Ave offices, this entire building was devoted to J^TS^X^SSS 

Pro r T^r 01111165 SUpplying Sandwiches andS : dSaS Juketxes 
a Zar Offier rim °T, ^ Uve entert ainment. At times a student woufd phy 

i a. wuires - *°u can t but help notice that they are white became rati t-h» oi 
tables left, you just see white faces." 26 Because (.at) the 21 

The editor continued his candid prose. "The stench nf ™™ w *~ 

clandestine tactics to show that Z cm SSZSX&l&l T^^t IMe 
of you whites can appropriately be caued HonW rhlrii h ™? T* fUrther ' " Most 
you put out towardsVer,..^ "upe^X'ex " Ue to ** attto ^ 

Studen t l^R%^J^lir T StUdenK "lack 
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be a democratically constituted organization of all black students at Prairie State College 
to maintain high scholastic standard, and to nurture unity and pride among black 
people." 29 This union undertook a scholarship program and raised funds through an 
annual Miss Omejide beauty contest among Prairie State College black coeds. 30 

Despite voluntarily segregated seating in the Student Lounge and the creation of 
a Black Student Union, social strains moderated in the early 1970s. At least there were no 
racial outbreaks like those in the late 1960s. 

Activism and protests subsided noticeably after the late 1900's. In May 1970, 
students held a strike against attending classes in sympathy for the Kent State University 
slayings. But two years later in May 1972, only 35 students and two faculty members 
attended a moratorium to protest the United States decision to mine Haiphong Harbor in 
North Vietnam. 31 At the ground-breaking ceremony in October 1972, only a few anti-war 
activists distributed material; and one confronted the governor as he was turning the soil 
to commemorate the beginning of construction on the main building, but there was no real 
activity. 32 

Apathy continued to be the main problem according to student editors. "I would 
estimate that 60 percent of the students on this campus," read one editorial, "don't 
participate in any school functions. 33 A good example of this," he continued, "is in the 
recent Student Senate elections... [where] only 160 students bothered to vote. That's only 
I percent of the whole student body!" 34 A "bitter cesspool of apathy seems to be flour- 
ishing at Prairie State College." 35 Organized efforts by students to collect recyclable 
materials failed to gain support. One such drive "would have been a failure if it were not 
for a local grade school's generous donation of.. .materials," the editor related. 36 

Another student editor two years later scorned the absence of activists. 'What 
happened to student activists? An alarming number of students," he wrote, "don't seem to 
care what's happening in the world, or closer to home, what's happening in their own 
school. Why, after years of student unrest, riots, total rebellion to the establishment' have 
students stopped caring?" 37 Another small turnout for a student election concerned him. 
"Just recently in the student elections, 86 out of 4,000 eligible people voted. Why the 
small turnout?" 38 

Activism, however, did not disappear. It was alive though perhaps at a less intense 
level than in the late 1960's. The issues shifted from international and national problems 
to campus issues. The barricading of Coolidge Street evoked a concerted student response. 
"In the three years I have been at Prairie State College," a student stated, "I have never seen 
as much anger on the part of the students... [and] he indicated that "petitions are being 
circulated by the students and there probably will be a delegation of students at the next 
city council meeting." 39 Construction on Halsted Street continued to provoke students to 
circulate petitions for the opening of Coolidge Street to student traffic to alleviate traffic 
congestion during registration. 40 

There was also concern in the early 1970s about returning to more traditional 
commencement ceremonies. Traditionally, commencement represents the apogee of the 
academic year for colleges and universities, marking the completion of years of study and 
preparation for entry into the world outside of academia and the pursuit of a career or 
life's work. At this time recognition is given to students for their achievement in the 
awarding of degrees and bestowing of honors. Families gather to rejoice and share pride. 
Commencement ceremonies represent academia at perhaps its most elevated level, and to 
protest against commencement is to strike at academia. 
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Late in the 1960s and early 1970s it became a common practice to protest at 
college and university commencement exercises throughout the country. These protests 

^T^ts^cV 0 ^ ta barC fe ?' Canying Sl ° ganS > ™ flowers "UuSS 
SSnV , ? ! g experienced none of these types of protest, but in 1971 

student pressures led to a change in the form of commencement to that of a banquet affah 
Surveyed in 1971 students chose to hold a banquet rather than the traditional 
commencement with academic costumes. Relatives and friends were mvited and Hees 

TtT a T. r ? d , at banqUet In 19?1 ' 1972 1973 commencements followed S 
style. Students gave two reasons for adopting this informal procedure There was 
declining interest in attending college-wide graduation activities in the late 1960s and 
there was no on-campus facility suitable for commencement exercise « 

The decision to hold a banquet instead of a traditional commencement was not 
however, completely acceptable to all students and led to the formation of arZ - 
' EST foTdS" 1971 fi M ° re *■» 30 mid dle-aged, married ;vomen who were cand - 

feast for S t£ r reqUe ? d preSident t0 hold a formal ceremon y « 

BuTldin^ ?H qUe ? V3S and 3 con ™encement ceremony was held in 

Buildmg K. The studio was decorated with flowers and a piano provided music Graduates 

hST^ ta latC ±WeS and was abou 

audience A 77 ve^r M ^ "T™* T* and at * acted a Ending-room 

audience. A 77-year old mother of one of the graduates came from Alabama for the 

ceremony. This commencement drew feature stories in the local pres TanTproved L of 
the most notable Prairie State College commencements/ 3 

In 1974 the college returned to a formal commencement service. Perhaps the nwin 
reason for the change was economics. Banquet costs for a family resulted u! even a smaller 
number of graduates attending than for a formal commencement.- Xes^ and 
demonstrations against formal commencements throughout the country were also 
diminishing. Tradition seemed to be prevailing. tuunny were also 

The commencement of 1974 proved another notable one. It was the first 
commencement to be held on the interim campus" The ceremony was conducted fa a 
large tent like the one in which the ground-breaking program was held an Ton the same 
location between Building K and Building J. More remarkable, everyone escaped wiSout 

P^eatTme 3 tent^f "? T^™ ° n 3 t0mad °- ™ e 

permeated the tent and water dnppmg on the back of the electric piano and onran 

threatened the organ st with electrocution. Thunder claps punctuated the service Exofus 

of the crowd at the close of the service could have set a record for speed a bek therms no 

evidence because nobody dared wait to check the exit speed.- tS^^S^S 

and location provided for the 1 975 commencement program rangements 

attendonlftnS Stude - *™ d their 

students, faculty, adminis^atioV^dL pltA^TZ w^fo^ 
The committee decided to sponsor a contest to select a flag wiA pStmon^ awaXTrn 
the winning entry Restricted to students, the contest drewTlar^be of en^ks A 
panel of judges deliberated several weeks before awarding the vvLinTent^lo Mrs Inta 

de<i™ !lfn ng the n ?° ll u? e 'f COl ° rS ° f brOWn and * old ' Mrs - Srad ^ described her winnins 
design as follows: "In this design," she wrote, "I have used the Prairie ^1 »,«ki 
patten,. It is,- she went on, -as if the entbietn is ^Jt^mTj^S^ 
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over it and continuing on and on. The name and date make a good contrast to the 
swirling emblem and color. Although the emblem is centered, the use of colors and 
placement of the words does not make it geometric. If a flag is to be flown high on a flag 
pole, it should be designed in such a way that it would be visible and recognizable from 
a distance. I believe this flag would meet that requirement." 46 

The flag was officially dedicated at a student ceremony the morning of 24 October 
1973 in the quadrangle in front of the Student Union Building F. The event drew a large 
crowd on a bright autumn day. The program was simple and symbolic. The president 
spoke briefly and several veterans donned their uniforms and raised the flag informally in 
a depiction of the poignant photograph of the raising of the American flag over Mount 
Suribachi on Iwo Jima in World War II. 49 

Lack of student participation in college-sponsored activities continued. Student 
government continued to interest a few students but elections failed to attract large 
turnouts. In the spring elections of 1972 only 160 students or about 5 percent of the 
student body voted and in the fall elections of 1974 only 2 percent of the students elected 
their governing officials. 50 

Underground publications disappeared after a brief life late in the 1960s and early 
1970s but so did student annuals. From 1959 through 1967, Spectrum, the annual, was 
published. In 1968, after the name of the college was changed to Prairie State College, the 
annual changed its name to Post Script and appeared again in 1969 under that name, but 
this was the last annual published. The student newspaper, the Prairie Statement, fared 
better, but publication was sporadic. 

Pki Theta Kappa, the National Junior College Honor Society, remained active with 
annual induction ceremonies, but social activities such as class formals and mixers ceased 
during the first half of the 1970s. 51 

Perhaps the area of most activity was in Theater and Speech which expanded 
offerings into the community, and attracting a large number of students in the early 1970s. 
Like physical education and intercollegiate athletics, speech and theater serve two functions 
at the college level, curricular in the humanities and extra-curricular in the presentation 
of plays. S2 The Speech and Theater Department changed its designation to Performing 
Arts in 1974. 53 

In 1971 the Theater department began soliciting original dramatic manuscripts and 
producing them before community audiences. Prairie State College became one of the few 
community colleges in the nation to install such a practice. The program expanded rapidly 
with many manuscripts submitted each year. "The quality of the plays we get," stated the 
director, "will run anywhere from mediocre to quite good. He continued, "We don't always 
get the best writing but at the same time the opportunity is there and people grow by 
doing it. It's an educational experience." 54 

Besides serving the students in extra-curricular programs, the Performing Arts 
department expanded its services to the community. A group of drama students calling 
themselves the Prairie State College Players began to take children's plays into elementary 
schools in the district, and high school students were invited to the college for matinee 
performances. These plays included "Of Thee I Sing," and "The Crucible," which were also 
performed for regular community audiences. 55 

Not only did training in the performing arts lead to widespread community service, 
but it provided the basis for entry into professional theater for some graduates. Many went 
on to professional equity theaters in the Chicago area. 56 
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among its victories one over the Loyola University Frosh quintet. Perhaps the peak season 
was 1967-68 when the Gophers posted a record of 16 wins and nine losses while averaging 
91.8 points per game. 61 The team was especially successful during the three-year span 
of 1968 through 1970, winning second place in the community college sectional 
tournament in each of these years with a 58.5 percent won and lost record for the three 
years. 62 

Golf was the second intercollegiate sport to be launched, coming on the scene in 
1962. The golf team practiced and played at Lincolnshire Country Club and one or two 
other sites. Of all the Prairie State College teams, golf was the most successful in terms 
of won and lost records. The golf team had an overall winning record of 65.2 percent and 
in 1971 finished third' in the Illinois Junior College Meet. 63 

In 1965 baseball started, but having no field of its own, the college utilized the 
Bloom High School facilities. The best year in intercollegiate competition for this sport was 

1968 when the team won its own sectional tournament and the Region Four 
Championship. In 1970 the Gophers won another sectional. Overall, however, the won and 
lost record was not impressive with a winning percentage of 46.1 percent between 1968 
and 1973. 64 

Cross-country competition began in 1966 and track followed in 1968, but interest 
lagged from the beginning in both sports. The Gophers never had the minimum number 
of five runners in cross-country competition. Track teams were fielded in only two years, 

1969 and 1970. 65 In 1966 the college entered a wrestling team in intercollegiate contests 
with mixed results. Between 1968 and 1971 the Gophers qualified several individuals for 
National Junior College Championships and in 1971 finished second in the conference 
standings. Overall team records were not impressive, however, with a 17.9 percent team- 
mark from 1966 through 1972. 66 Tennis competition began in 1968, and in 1969 the 
team had a record of eight wins and two losses and the doubles team went to the national 
quarter-finals. Overall, however, the netsters had a 30.6 percent winning record from 1968 
through 1972, 67 

Despite the unenthusiastic results in terms of student support and participation and 
won/lost records, there was no pressure to abandon intercollegiate athletics. 

In the early 1970s, though, intercollegiate athletics and their continuation became 
a controversial issue when pressure developed from students and a minority within the 
community to install an intercollegiate football program at Prairie State College. With 
support of at least one member of the trustees, this group urged the adoption of a football 
program with the idea that such a program would be the "savior of the college sports 
program." 68 To support a football program students were prepared to contribute $2,000 
of student activity funds. 69 

Before taking a position on the issue the trustees sought further information and 
Athletic Director Robert Rehberg was directed to investigate the feasibility of installing an 
intercollegiate football program. After looking into the matter he reported to the trustees, 
"I am forced to state that I am not in favor of the football program being adopted for this 
September." 70 He listed several items of grave concern. These included scheduling, 
staffing, facilities, insufficient funds and the public image. He also wrote, "I am of the 
opinion that the insertion of football into the program at this time would not create a 
wholesome atmosph* e, even with the promise of outside financing."' 71 

The trustees ueclined to install a football team for the 1970 season. The Student 
Senate, however, came forth with their pledge of $2,000, taking the matter out of the 
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aimed to profit the college coffers. The small minority of football enthusiasts that 
attempted to launch a full-scale intercollegiate football program actually did the college a 
favor by providing evidence that intercollegiate athletics, headed by a large football 
program, was not appropriate for Prairie State College in the mid 1970s. 
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Thus, a profile of the Prairie State College faculty in the early 1970s shows a 
teaching staff somewhat mature chronologically, biased against minorities and to some 
extent against women but rather well trained in terms of academic preparation. It was a 
faculty that had increased significantly from the late 1960s but one that did not grow in 
size during the early 1970s. 

Such an unbalanced faculty was not unusual among institutions of higher education 
at this time. Nevertheless, it was these biases in the faculty proiile that rendered the 
college susceptible to affirmative action prescriptions of the federal government as spelled 
out in executive orders in the aftermath of the Civil Rights Acts of the mid-1960s and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972. 

Affirmative action, meaning a concerted effort on the part of the employer to bring 
into the work force those persons of minority background and women who have usually 
been overlooked in the hiring process, originated in Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(Public Law 88-352). This section aimed to establish equal employment opportunity and 
to prohibit discrimination in employment based on race, sex, color, religion or national ori- 
gin. Its primary emphasis was on rights for minority people, although it later served as the 
stimulus for promoting job equality for women. 6 

President Lyndon B. Johnson gave further impetus and effect to affirmative action 
when he issued two executive orders. 3 The first one, Executive Order 11246 (24 
September 1965), was the first to mention affirmative action. It prohibited recipients of 
federal contacts from discriminating in employment on the basis of race, color, religion, sex 
or national origin and called for affirmative steps to attract more women and minority 
applicants for employment consideration. The second one, Executive Order 11375 (17 
October 1967), prohibited discrimination because of race, color, sex, religion or national 
origin by federal contractors. It required nondiscrimination clauses to be part of every 
government contract and affirmative action programs were required for the employment 
of minorities in job categories in which they are underutilized. 7 

These two executive orders meant that government contractors must make serious, 
sustained and extra efforts to recruit blacks and Hispanics for jobs. But these orders did 
not envision, much less require, quotas or any other form of preferential treatment. 8 

Further effect came in two orders. Order Number 4 (30 January 1970) defined 
affirmative action and established specific required steps in setting goals and timetables for 
employment of minorities. Revised Order Number 4 (December 1971) included women 
in addition to minorities in the requirements for affirmative action and for setting goals and 
timetables for employment. These two orders covered most industries, and corporations 
and accounted for about one third of all employment in the country. 

Prairie State College became directly involved in affirmative action with enactment 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Act (Public Law 92-261, 24 March 1972). Under 
this act the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), which was provided in 
the Civil Rights Act to administer that law, was extended to educational institutions. The 
EEOC now had direct access to federal courts and could file suits by or on behalf of an 



A president issues an executive order to interpret, implement, or give administrative 
effect to a provision of the Constitution or of some law or treaty. It has the effect of law 
if it is published in the Federal Register. 
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injured person. The commission could apply for court orders to compel record keeping and 
could request injunctions. 9 v 5 

Thus mandated to comply with affirmative action, Prairie State College began to 
deve op a program Two committees were formed. One was internal, composed of 12 
people, and the other was composed of seven individuals from the community 10 Thev 
examined where the college stood at present, and the results were embarrassing in terms 
iZTft Ve ,f Ctlon ; Be u side J S ** balance of faculty were greater disparities in other 
parts of the college. In the administration there were 14 people, all white and all males 11 
The committee summarized "that voluntary committee representation at the college 
reflected middle-class orientation, [and] regardless of the methods used for committee 

sns ass reasoning is [and] govemance b ° dies tend not to 

Confronted with these deficiencies in affirmative action, the college took positive 
steps. It established a permanent Affirmative Action Committee and pledged itself "to a 
positive program of affirmative action that should correct any errors or injustices to 

Znn^rU™^ "* T^T ^ 0n 9 AUgUSt 1973 * e ttustees accepted the 
report of the committee and moved "that ... we as a college community are determined to 

eliminate discnmination against minorities based on race, color, sex, age, religion or 

national ongm; we begin immediately to implement recommendations on how Prairie State 

commftment * * ? * ^ ^ eXeCUtiVe ° rderS and our institutional 
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<n™ w? 6 e u Vl l 197 °j ±e rdations between facult y and administration modified 
somewhat or the better, despite persistent stresses and strains. This modification came 
through collective bargaining. came 

i«„Pc '? IO} S homthis P. eriod the administration and faculty of the college debated three 
issues: Faculty participation in policymaking for the college; faculty economic well-bein? 
or money; and faculty accountability and efficiency. g ' 

thp ™ l nSOfar 35 the /t CUl ? W3S concerned Participation in institutional government was 
±e most important of the three The extent or ultimate goal of this participationXwevTr 

Z ^™:L q T° n r and de P ended ° n * e I"*- of view. From the'administrS 
stance, the r»acu ty did not wish to stop at participation, it desired control of the college in 
a 1 areas. "Within the union leadership," one high administrator stated, "wa a determined 
effort to gam more control or power over the administration of the co lege fo ah a™- 
The legal counsel for the college supported this view. 'Throughout the period and 
especially at the beginning," he stated, "it was essentially a power struggle to dec de who 
decided course offerings, new programs; in other words! who really wlf goto to run the 
academic part of the college.- One of the first presidents of the Faculty Senate heWtWs 
view before the faculty formed a union. 'There's kind of a power stSggl going on 
There are philosophical differences between the faculty and the admmJsttarion *nH 
between the faculty and the board," he stated. "This power sttuggle/ he^Sued t 
hkely to go on. The faculty should run the college." 17 continued, is 

thp .hJ 3 '^ 0110 " 01, With ° Ut res P° nsibilit y being accountable to anyone else while 
the administration must answer to aggrieved faculty members, students, and payers was 
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not realistic. And spokesmen for the faculty in the early 1970s realized this. 
Administration and teaching were two separate responsibilities, they asserted. "My feeling 
about the relationship of faculty and administration," said the first Faculty Union president, 
"is that I think we should leave administration to the administration, and I think we should 
leave teaching and the decisions about teaching and instruction to the faculty." 18 He 
continued, "I think [administration] is a service job. ..I feel that teachers should be involved 
in college policy making. I don't mean that they should be involved in running the college, 
administering the college; I think that when there are decisions that affect either the 
working conditions of the teacher or affect the teaching of the teacher that the faculty 
should have some involvement in the policy making." 19 

A senior faculty member expressed a similar view. "I'm not sure that it is faculty 
involvement in government," she stated, "I'm perfectly willing to have the trustees 
responsible for the college. I"m perfectly willing to have an administration administer this 
college. But I'm not willing to be a faculty member and not have my views respected and 
considered." 20 

So the faculty believed that administration and teaching were separate functions; 
but the faculty insisted on more participation in policy making, especially with instruction. 

A second issue over which the faculty debated with the trustees and administration 
was the hard and persistent question of economics or salary. The faculty felt strongly that 
it was they who traditionally bore the burden and were the target for fiscal adjustments 
of the college district. They made this clear in 1971. Under terms of the 1970 contract 
salary, negotiations could be reopened. The wage and price controls effected by the 
Richard M. Nixon administration at this time to attack inflation, complicated these 
negotiations. 

In view of these wage and price controls, the faculty accepted an average salary 
increase of 3.2 percent under protest. ,r We would like to emphasize," the faculty stated in 
an open letter to the trustees, "our feeling that sacrifice for the welfare of the students at 
Prairie State College ought to be a two-way street. Administrators, as well as instructors, 
are paid from college funds. Last year," the letter went on, "the average increase in 
administrative salaries was 15.5 percent and this year it was 6 percent for a total of 21 
percent in two years." 21 Not surprisingly, the faculty questioned the justification of these 
increases as compared to theirs. 

At PSC a teacher's salary depends upon two variables: training and length of 
service or experience. New teachers are placed on the salary schedule according to their 
training and experience. Each year that they are retained they move up the schedule one 
step for which there is an increment in salary. Their salaries may increase through more 
training by which they are moved to another column with a greater base pay. An across- 
the-board pay raise also increases a teacher's salary. 

A full-time faculty member c^n also increase his or her salary by teaching part-time 
in addition to his or her full-time schedule. Part-time teachers are paid on the basis of a 
flat rate for a three-hour course. In addition to this flat rate a full-time instructor receives 
a stipend for extra teaching or overload assignments. Thus full-time teachers have received 
overload pay for up to eight hours in addition to their full-time assignments. 

Salary negotiations throughout the early 1970s were carried out on this basis. In 
1972 the faculty sought a 5.5 percent across-the-board increase and the normal increase 
or increment for length of service. 22 The college opposed this increase on the grounds 
that funds were not available to accommodate the increase until the budget was in balance. 
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"If we are to reach a point where we become fiscally responsible," the president stated "we 
must begm here, with the professional staff salaries and look in depth at our entire 
financial situation." 23 

In 1974 the faculty sought an 11 percent across-the-board raise plus the 
increment There were several other salary-related items, including district payment of 
the rull medical insurance premiums for faculty members' families as well as teachers and 
fecSyS ^ C ° Ue8e ° f ^ 8 PerCent retirement ^ contribution paid by the 

The economic issue was frustrating for both sides. The faculty believed that they 
were being neglected, but at the same time the college was nearly $1 million in debt and 
telt it could not offer higher salaries even though they were justified. 

A third issue of contention between the trustees, administration and faculty was 
accountability, meaning responsibility for one's performance. This became an ongoing case 
or semantics between the trustees and the faculty during the early 1970s. 

Among the trustees was a feeling that those in education needed to consider 
productivity and efficiency. Although he did not express the official position of the 
trustees, one chairman stated, "We talk a great deal in all phases of American life now 
about something called productivity and I think we've got to start looking at education in 
terms of productivity and in terms of cost- benefit ratios. What does education produce," 
he asked, for the dollars that we're spending on it?" 26 

He also stated the case for efficiency in education and raised the question of 
inconsistency when faculty argued that full-time assignments be held to 12 or 15 hours to 
insure quality education and then turned around and accepted extra assignments of six to 
eight hours. I think it's a certainty," he argued 'that cost efficiency is applicable to 
community colleges I relate to some examples when we were told m union negotiations 
that the quality of education would suffer if a faculty member has more than 13 or 15 or 
12 hours. Yet, he went on, "that same faculty member would accept up to 21 or 22 hours 
of class work a week if he were paid overtime for it." 27 

For the faculty, however, the words productivity and efficiency were code words- 
words that actually meant something else. "Words like efficiency and productivity " for 
example, are used instead of quality and depth," the faculty argued/ 8 "Efficiency and 
productivity are solutions to financial woes," the statement went on, "but there must be 
concern with quality and depth. Many faculty feel that they are always the laTto be 
considered when changes in management relating to efficiency are discussed 1,29 

The faculty, however, turned this argument of inconsistency on the trustees 'The 
boards concern with increased faculty efficiency and productivity for additional 
compensation, totally neglects the simple fact that longevity accomplishes by its very nature 
all of the increased efficiency and productivity needed in an educational community " 30 

Accountability nevertheless, implies evaluation. The college had an evaluating 
process but it presented a difficult internal problem. A teacher, in each of the first S 
years of employment, had a detailed report of evaluation submitted to the proper 
administrator in November By the following February an official written evaluation was 
submitted to the proper administrator by the department chairman and no later than 
March a formal recommendation was sent by the department chairman to the appropriate 
etpl" % AFil PrCSident ^ 3 —on regardmgToXed 
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The hard evaluation came at the conclusion of the third year before the teacher 
gained tenure. This presented a particular problem if the administrator did not want to 
comply with the department recommendation. "The union felt," stated a vice president, 
"the effort was an attempt to weed out faculty who fell short so the union used the Policy 
Manual to prevent me from intruding on academic freedom. But a faculty committee was 
involved so the faculty had input." 32 

These issues and others were threshed out in negotiations; when negotiations broke 
down they were settled in strikes which were called on two occasions. 

Negotiations between the college district and the faculty during the first few years 
of the 1970s were carried out in an environment of mistrust and bitterness which grew 
gradually toward one of trust and understanding. The lack of a state law regulating 
negotiations among public employees placed both sides in the position of plotting a course 
through uncharted waters. Illinois courts, however, had established that boards of educa- 
tion could enter into collective bargaining agreements with teachers that would not be void 
against public policy. 33 On this basis negotiations, which are essential to collective 
bargaining, were conducted. Paradoxically, this lack of state regulation was welcomed by 
both sides because it meant that negotiations were conducted entirely within Prairie State 
College campus-governing processes, preserving the college's self-governance, reasonably 
independent of state politics and policies. 

Teams composed of four members representing each side carried on negotiations. 
Both teams lacked negotiating experience at the outset. "We were both pretty much in the 
same boat in the beginning," said one of the administrative team members. "Neither 
faculty members who were instrumental in establishing the union here at the college or 
administrators at the college had any professional background in labor negotiations, so we 
were pretty much all starting off from zero." 34 A faculty negotiator agreed. "We were all 
naive," he said. "For those of us sitting down on the union side and those sitting down as 
representatives of the board, it was pretty much, feel your way along.' " 3S 

Naive and inexperienced as both sides were, animosity soon developed. 
Contributing to this bitterness was the failure of the faculty, or union negotiating team, to 
bring the trustees directly to the bargaining table. From the outset the trustees delegated 
negotiating responsibilities to the administration; despite this arrangement the union 
negotiators tried repeatedly in early sessions to directly involve the board. In their failure 
to accomplish this, frustration developed, and from the union negotiators came frequent 
pejorative references to the administrative team. For example, "lackey" and other more 
derisive epithets were sometimes directed at the administrative team. 36 This adversarial 
relationship carried over into the everyday operation of the college since the negotiators 
were administrators and faculty. This affected the quality of the educational process. 37 

As negotiations continued, both sides gained experience and mutual trust increased. 
The administration later appointed a chief negotiator as chairman of the administrative 
team while the union turned to their chief negotiator as chairman for negotiations. This 
improved relations but antagonism was not eliminated completely because the primary 
spokesmen were still administrators, and the union viewed them as the real antagonists. 38 

There were other positive benefits that negotiations produced during the early 
1970s. The faculty developed a better appreciation and understanding for the overall 
operations of the college as well as the concerns of the individuals on both sides of the 
table. Negotiation jousts with the administration also developed unity among the 
faculty. 39 
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The administration gained too. More faculty became involved with the college 
beyond teaching assignments related to the classroom, and alienation between the two 
sides diminished. Another benefit to the administration was that standards could be 
agreed upon in writing and were implemented for all faculty. The agreements and 
guidelines were spelled out clearly. 41 

Negotiations, however, did not always produce agreements and when this happened 
,, enforced its ulti ™te weapon-the strike. In 1972 and again in 1975 strikes were 
called. The first lasted a week and the second went four days. 42 Both strikes lacked the 
harassment of earlier ones and there was no physical violence. Except for the usual 
pejoratives and epithets, the strikes were quiet. Whatever gains there were for either side 
m the final settlement, during these 11 days, education suffered. 

As with negotiations, the strikes produced insights if not benefits. Both sides agreed 
that the best strikes were those that did not occur. Strikes, among other things, extend and 
mcrease bitterness. To avoid strikes, longer contracts seemed to help. This reduced the 
time spent in negotiations and obviated the "guaranteed annual argument." 43 Another 
uisight and benefit of hindsight was that from the start both negotiating teams ought to be 
fully empowered to reach agreement at the table. 44 

Thus relations between the faculty and administration continued to be marked with 
stresses and strains throughout the early 1970s. After several years, however, there was 
a slight improvement brought about through negotiations. As these negotiations continued 
throughout the early 1970s to reduce, albeit slightly, the strains between administration 
and faculty, they demonstrated the effect of collective bargaining on Prairie State College 
after six years In general this carrying out of collective bargaining marked the demise of 
the concept of paternalism, with the president as an authority figure. It opened an era of 
political accommodation among contending forces. The faculty was gaining prerogatives 
in establishing the conditions of the workplace including a say in instiSitional governance 
These prerogatives became firmly established as an integral part of the college operation. 
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CARRYING OUT THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MISSION 



Perhaps the main distinction between the early or more traditional junior college 
and the community college is the community orientation of the latter. Initiatives for new 
programs in the traditional junior college come from administration, whereas in the 
community college initiatives stem from the community through advisory committees. 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s Prairie State College inaugurated many new 
programs, carrying out the concept and mission of the community college. Inaugurating 
these programs was one thing, but the college needed to meet accreditation and 
certification standards. At times this was difficult. 



Providing for Individual Educational Needs 

The main purpose of an educational institution is to provide for educational needs. 
These wants are individual and personal; but before they can be provided they must be 
identified, and existing programs must be modified and strengthened. 

From day one PSC provided students with programs in three areas. These were 
liberal arts and sciences and general education; occupational or technical training; and 
adult or continuing education consisting of general studies offered mostly on a non-credit 
basis. To meet the challenge of changing times, however, educational institutions need to 
add new programs and review and modify old ones. One of the strengths of community 
colleges is the flexibility which enables them to accomplish these tasks more easily than 
other kinds of higher educational institutions. 

Late in the 1960s Prairie State College established a procedure for providing courses 
and new programs. After identifying a needed program, approval was required from three 
places. First the program needed to be accepted by the Illinois Community College Board 
to qualify for state funding. Next it needed the approval of the college Curriculum 
Committee. The main purpose of this committee was to involve faculty in curriculum 
planning and program development. This committee served as a clearing-house for all 
courses and programs that the college offered. Its other functions were to determine the 
depth of study behind a proposal and to make recommendations to the administration 
concerning the feasibility of each proposal submitted to the committee. Membership 
included representatives from each department and program in the college. Finally, a 
program needed approval from trustees for adoption. 

Development of the Remedial and Instructional Services Program provides a case 
study a nd demonstrates how student needs were identified and a program adopted to meet 
these needs. 

Admission records and testing identified the need for remedial or tutorial help for 
many incoming students. High school graduates were required to take the American 
Council on Testing examination. More than two thirds of PSCs students scored below 21 
and most of the students were concentrated in the lower ranges of these scores. Moreover, 
nearly half of the students were reading at the 10th grade level. 1 These scores provided 
clear evidence that the college was admitting a substantial number of disadvantaged 
students, and remedial help was necessary to raise the level of achievement of these 
satdents to the point where they could succeed in freshman-level courses. 
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The program began when {Catherine Gavin, who joined the college in 1969 as the 
original director of the Child Development program, was appointed to work with these 
students. The task began as a team-teaching project with the freshman course in 
orientation which had been offered since the opening of th. college to help bridge the 
gap from secondary school to college for entering freshmen. Vice President Richard H 
Jones instructed these students in orientation while Gavin provided tutorial help 

By launching a tutorial program the college addressed the controversial issue of 
whether any college should admit those who are not capable of handling college-level 
work. Gavin saw as one of the missions of a community college, the educating of "the 
disadvantaged or lower ability students, which include the minority students" up to the 
level where they can handle regular college work. 2 La L er developments in the Illinois 
community college system bore out her contention when programs of this type were 
mandated for community colleges in the state. 

*u ♦ n 0the / min ° rit y leaders ™ *e community shared this view. "I think the main task 
that Prairie State has ... in relationship with the black community, is to forget it is the black 
community said one. "Black Americans generally want the same things as white 
Americans Italian Americans, or anybody else wants, he continued. "They want to see 
their kids have the happy life. We know, though, that it takes a good education." 3 He 
stated further, if you keep the demands up, and lower standards, you don't 
accomplish anything ... [in meeting] the obligation of the institution to the community 74 
Enrolment during the first semester of the tutorial program totaled 32, but there 
was the usual high attrition with disadvantaged students. The program began in a corner 
of ^ Learning Center in Building I with tutoring in reading, mathematics and English. 
Pleased with their tutoring, students spread the word and enrollment grew so much that 
additional tutors were appointed. Among these early tutors were i ancy Plotkin and Mrs 
Arnold M. Friedman. Soon, 14 Tolentine Seminary students joined the tutorial ranks as 
the program continued to enlarge. 5 

Prairie pr ™ d u ed / i atalySt f ° r Programs in other areas. 

Prairie State College for some time had offered a General Studies program for non-credit 
to adults m Continuing Education. To provide recognition for students receiving tutorial 
help, a General Studies Certificate program was established in June 1971 6 With 
contoured growth the program was reorganized in June 1973 into the Instructional Services 
Program and ftirther revised in September 1974. Meanwhile the General Studies courses 
were approved for credit and offered to adults in Continuing Education 7 

While programs were being developed for disadvantaged students, other existing 
offerings required modification. One of these was the Bl.ck itudies program 

From the time of its adoption in March 1969 the Black Studies program had been 
marked with turbulence. Much of this stemmed from strained relations involving the 
program director. Thus his resignation in January 1972 provided an opportonTtv to 
evaluate the program." Black Studies originally was I separate program und r 

?ZZfZt T CeS - After , neady ? ree y ears of exis *nce, however, Black Studies a 
Prairie State College presented a paradox. Some form of Black Studies was needed There 
was no movement to discontinue the program, but enrollment was extremely low in some 
courses with no enrollment in others. 9 y 

To insure that the Black Studies program would not be seriousy damaged in the 
absence of a director, interested faculty members issued a resolution toat an mterta 

2 I ; 
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director be appointed while the search continued for a director. 10 The administration 
concuned, and the search lasted several months. 

In June 1972 Lorenzo Martin, an Afro-American raised in Chicago, was appointed. 
He held a baccalaureate degree in history from the University of Illinois and a master's 
degree from Loyola University. Prior to his appointment at Prairie State College he had 
taught for several years in the Chicago public schools and city college system with much 
experience in curriculum development. ,r We were able to hire," stated the resident, "a 
director who ... is an excellent educator ... a man who is committed ... to give ... direction 
and guidance to minority students." 11 

Upon his arrival at Prairie State College Martin was "appalled but not i locked that 
so few [black students] were graduating [and] that many of them were not even finishing 
their courses. They were dropping out at mid-year ... only to re-enter the next semester, 
and it was sort of a merry-go-round, which disturbed me because it was a waste of our 
natural resources and their mental resources ... their futures were being just stagnated." 12 
Retention of black students and other minorities was, indeed, the main probleu for Martin. 

Part of the problem in Martin's estimation was due to the organization of Black 
Studies as a separate program rather than one based on academic pursuit and integrated 
in an inter-disciplinary approach. "I always opted," he stated, "for an inter-disciplinary 
arrangement in terms of courses, in terms of faculty under a coordinatorship." 13 The 
Black Studies program became an inter-disciplinary program. Black Studies courses were 
shifted to various departments throughout the college under supervision of the Social 
Science department. 14 

With the increase in the Hispanic population in the early 1970s, Mexican-American 
students became concerned about courses at PSC relating to their ethnic origins. A course 
in Mexican-American history was approved in January 1973. 15 As with Black Studies, the 
approach was inter-disciplinary between the foreign language and history departments. 



Providing for Community Education Needs 

Besides providing for personal and individual education needs, the mission of a 
community college is to provide for community education needs. Throughout the early 
1970s Prairie State College carried out this mission by adding many programs, especially 
in the occupational and technical area. 

In April 1959, only a few months after opening, Prairie State College instituted a 
basic management program in cooperation with a local auto manufacturer. Gradually 
other courses in the vocational and technical fields were added. In the late 1960s, 
however, the number of these programs increased noticeably. Between 1969 and 1972 the 
number of students with majors in the vocational curricula increased from 22 percent to 
46 percent. By 1972 the college had developed 40 one and -two-year occupational 
programs. 16 

Between 1970 and 1975 at least 13 programs in the occupational and technical area 
were added. For example, in 1971, Automotive Technology, Finance and Credit 
Management, and Air, Water, Wastewater Control Technology programs were approved. 
In 1972 Labor Studies and Structural Drafting Technology programs were adopted. In 
1973 several certificate programs were approved, including Police Science, Electronic 
Technology, Drafting Technology, Automotive Services, Clerk-Stenographer and Clerk- 
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Typist. In 1974 certificate programs were approved in Teacher Aide and Child 
Development areas and in 1975 a program in Industrial Supervision and Management was 
adopted. Prairie State College, indeed, was no longer primarily a transfer-oriented 
institution. It was moving toward more occupational and technical programs. 

The procedure for adopting these programs to meet community education needs 
was essentially the same as that for adopting personal and individual education needs For 
individual needs the college identified the needs and arranged a program for meeting 
them. For community education needs, however, the community identified the needs 

An Advisory Committee was formed to plan a program. After a program was 
prepared approval was needed from three places. Approval from the Illinois Community 
College Board meant that the program was eligible for state funding. After the College 
Curriculum Committee approved the program it was submitted to the administration and 
trustees for adoption. 

The Transportation program, adopted in May 1970, is one example of how the 
college met community education need. The need for trained personnel existed in the 
transportation industry in southern Cook County and northwesten. Wiana. This region 
was a huge transportation hub with truck lines, barge lines, boat lines and hundreds of 
railroads calling for employees. Fred J. Meyer, a railroad vice president, along with truck 
entrepreneurs and other laymen leaders in the transportation industry sensed the need and 
formed an advisory committee to explore what employers look for in employees hired for 
transportation jobs. 18 J 

A , In ^ ev ^ lopin g ? e cui ™ulum, the advisory committee drew upon the College of 
Advance Traffic which was located in the Chicago Loop and trained transportation 
professionals for employment in Chicago. However, prospective students in the southern 
suburbs were discouraged from commuting to the city in the evening for training after 
working all day in the suburbs. So, the advisory committee replicated the curriculum of 
the College of Advance Traffic. The program adopted consisted of 10 courses exceeding 
the transportation offerings of large state universities in the Midwest. The advisory 
committee wanted to present a broad range of general training rather than specialize in 
one aspect of transportation. 19 The Transportation program thrived for many years 

The Industrial Supervision and Management • program, adopted in May 1975 
provides another example of program adoption to meet community education needs in the 
occupational and technical area. Again initiative came from the local community this time 
a steel company. 

To revise its management organization at its plant in Chicago Heights the steel 
company had obtained the consultant services of a Purdue professor, Charles H Creasser 
who was conducting an industrial supervision program for Indiana State University at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Impressed with the feasibility of such a program for the Chicago Heights 
industrial community, the steel company and the Manufacturers Association of Chicago 
Heights prevailed upon the Prairie State College administration to seek the services of the 
Purdue consultant in establishing a similar program. 20 

• Wit \ the a Manufacturers Association of Chicago Heights Educational Committee 
serving as the Advisory Committee and with the consultant providing expeZ T Zo 
programs focusing on the needs of the local industrial community were desS Onl 
was a certificate program and the other was a two-year program leading to theAssociate 
of Applied Science degree in Industrial Supervision and Management 21 ASS0Clate 
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Like the Transportation program the Industrial Supervision and Management 
program grew in enrollment and thrived. Besides serving industrial plants, modified 
programs were extended to banks, hospitals and other businesses. 22 

The college also cooperated with the Federal Government. An example of this was 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act program (CETA) adopted in January 
1975. 

In an attempt to deal with the economic recession of 1973-74 the federal 
government launched the CETA program to enable people to pay rent and put food on the 
table, and to provide systematic entry into a job market for the hard-core unemployed. 23 
Title I of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (Public Law 93-203) provided 
for college participation, stating that the "program shall include the development and 
creation of job opportunities and the training, education and other services needed to 
enable individuals to secure and retain employment at their maximum capacity." 24 

Initially, the Prairie State College CETA program focused on senior citizens. Thirteen 
were enrolled, including 11 females; the males averaged 61.6 years of age and the females 
72.5 years. 25 The program expanded to include minorities and younger people. In 1975 
there were 24 people enrolled including 16 females; 14 blacks, two Hispanics and eight 
whites. 26 

These are examples of well-planned programs. Unfortunately, no' all programs 
were well prepared. The Mental Health and Social Aide programs overlapped. The Air 
Water, Waste-water Control Technology program was launched without full study and 
limped along. 27 To succeed, a program required thorough planning to meet a need. 

Thus during the early 1970s Prairie State College moved along among the leaders 
in providing educational services. In doing this it was actually in the vanguard in providing 
remedial services and helping to identify another mission of the community college. At the 
same time the college responded promptly to community education needs by providing 
programs in the occupational and technical area. 



Accountability: Accreditation and Certification 

Establishing educational programs is one thing, but maintaining them at acceptable 
standards is another. This ongoing task proved difficult for Prairie State College during the 
early 1970s in terms of institutional accreditation, the transfer mission of the college, and 
the Dental programs. 

Several accrediting agencies exist in the country to establish standards for 
educational institutions as a whole. In the Upper Midwest the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools establishes and maintains these standards. To be 
approved all institutions of higher learning in this region must meet levels of acceptance. 
All four-year colleges and universities are expected to meet prescribed standards as are all 
community colleges expected to meet their measures. Otherwise, credits earned and 
degrees conferred are not recognized. To insure that acceptable levels are maintained, the 
North Central Association conducts periodic visitations. 

In 1965 the North Central Association granted Prairie State College (then Bloom 
Community College) full accreditation for a three-year period. The association affirmed 
the transfer of this accreditation from Bloom Community College to Prairie State in 1968 
with the provision that the college undergo a review visit within four years. The 
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association also required that an annual progress report be submitted regarding several 
^fr..? 686 T ** d ™ l ° pment °f faculty-administrative relationships^ pdfcv 
X 7 35 l UCh Pl3nning rdateS t0 P 1 ^ 3 ™ and se ™es fo? minority 

fressed to STS^ 1 * *™ C "«?™ d ™* that "progress reports should also be ad 
effom and th P Clarificat10 ? ° f 1116 ^ministration of the institution's community service 
efforts and the means of choosing second echelon leadership with attention to the 
inbreeding at this level." 29 Another recommendation urged that the college utilize the 
services of a North Central Association consultant to assist in ovoi^SS^S^ 

more r^r^Tl^- amiUal pr0SreSS reports > but ±e 1972 visitation proved 

more rigorous. Accreditation was continued but on "private probation." 30 The association 
further voted to recommend that the college utilize the services of a constant or 
consultants in the area of union-administration-board relationships, finance and SnLa 
organizational structure and that a reexamination be scheduled in three years -« 

Most serious was the college's financial plight. "It is necessary," the report read "for 
s1rious°fi a n re aS ™ a « d ™*?™™ State College to understand Sat the colkge's in a 
EX? C ° ndmon - ms situation needs *> be examined in depth by all concerned 

faculty, admnustration, and Board of Trustees. There needs to be acceptance of the mutual 
responsibility for improving the situation, including the acceptance of una^cusTom^d 
restraint^ reorganization, reduction of services, retrenchment generally - 

contmuS 6 ^?/!' 0 ? 1 ?^ 111 ? f3Ct0rS - " ThiS Unhealthy ^on," ^ report 

continued is aggravated by a large proportion of small classes and a disproportionate 
number of department heads who are released from some teaching responsible^ b^who 

^^S^^J^ as few as ^ t0 s * facu1 *- There is als ° a " 

Another source of real concern was the adversary relationshin between th* 
adm mistratl d the faculty< ^ ^ ™ ™Se «S re S 

because the faculty appear to feel that there is a lack of communication between them and 

tlf fe^CT a \ abS6nCe ° f faCUlty inv olvement in matters affe equity 
welfare. The reviewers, however, did not feel that the faculty was blameless "At tZ 
sametmje ,howeve ^faculty themselves, "the report continue? ^^^^^ 
L exnre 3 ^th^^h 1 fa 3 ^ Rather > their most ^^c^ 

:™£;;? PPear t0 «*— «— »*«d loads, more convent 

tr^w N 7 however > was ne 8 ati ve in the report. Instruction, though essentiallv 
traditional did present some exciting and challenging learning exper ences in art snSh 
tiieater and m some history classes and special pro-ams. The^Jrnta S?te2eS 
the visitors with the audio-tutorial laboratory for history students «3*eT5£ 
laboratory for the remedial program. "The library collection " the Tenon mdicaL Z 
pares favorably ^th collections in many other Znmn^^^^^ 
same size [and] the library is adequately staffed by qualified people „3 6 apprOXlmately ^ 
Putting it bluntly, the report represented a reprieve rather than a strone vote of 

ssss remataed accrediKd but • J — - ^issy^ 

l« „,™ ( W " S 3n tasdtunonal cr isis. Without full accreditation the cohere would lose 
admuustratton, faculty and supportive staff formed sub-groups and putter a sllf study 
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that consumed hours and hours of hard work. a It was another of the college's finer hours. 
In March 1975 the North Central Association removed private probation and granted the 
college accreditation for another three years. 37 

There remained several areas of concern. First of these was financing. Although 
the institution had arrived at budget stabilization, this area was still tenuous, the report 
pointed out. Then there was the matter of short tenure for chief administrators since four 
presidents had served the college in less than nine years. And communication between 
different segments of the college, especially administration and faculty, remained 
strained. 38 The report indicated, however, that the faculty was less united in its 
opposition to the administration than in the past. "It appears," the report stated, "that a 
number of faculty continue to harbor some doubts regarding many aspects of 
administration and Board of Trustee procedures ... [but] there are other faculty groups that 
would contest this position, feeling that the administrative team is doing its job. They 
point out that the institution has been turned around during the last several years as to 
interpersonal relationships, communications, enrollment and budget stability." 39 And the 
report went on to score the faculty. "Generally," the report stated, "the faculty seemed 
more concerned than dedicated." 40 

Besides the overall institutional standards set by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools, there were programs and parts of the educational services of the 
college which needed approval of other agencies. Among these was the Liberal Arts and 
Science program which required sanction of the Illinois Community College Board. 

One of the several missions of a community college is to provide transfer programs, 
or courses that parallel those offered at the freshman and sophomore level at senior 
colleges. They consist essentially of liberal arts and science offerings which transfer to a 
four-year college and apply toward a baccalaureate degree. Another purpose of tnese 
transfer programs, however, is to meet the personal educational goals of individuals who 
do not seek transfer credit. In any case it is the responsibility of the ICCB to approve 
transfer programs of Illinois community colleges to qualify for state funding. 

The transfer program provoked a controversy between the I CB and the college 
during the early 1970s. This argument rested on an interpretation of the transfer program 
in the community college. Essentially there were two interpretations: strict and loose. 

Strict interpretation took the position that all transfer courses ought to be 
articulated closely with curriculum of four-year colleges. That is, a student who expected 
to major in a particular subject ought to take essentially the same courses at Prairie State 
College that he would take at the four -year college to which he expected to transfer and. 
qualify for the baccalaureate degree. This interpretation viewed the transfer program as 
a "multiple baccalaureate oriented program" consisting of a curricula for each major. 41 
This view held that a history major would take different courses at the freshman- 
sophomore level than a science major but both would earn an associate degree. 



a President Ashley Johnson stated that this cooperative effort was one of the most 
rewarding accomplishments of his administration. "I think there could be much attributed 
to the achieving of full accreditation as the result of all of tho work [of] those people." 
OHTI, Ashley L. Johnson. 
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Loose interpretation or the "single baccalaureate oriented" 42 view took the position 
that specialization m the freshman and sophomore years was hardly proper in the transfer 
program. Besides a few required courses many others could be used as electives This 
provided more flexibility for students to choose from a larger range of electives and still 
win an Associate in Arts or Applied Science degree. 

Both types of programs were acceptable to the Illinois Community College Board 
but the board urged Prairie State College to adopt the multiple baccalaureate-oriented 
program. Mam reason for this preference was that the state board saw threats to its own 
authority and prospects of legal questions. "The Illinois Junior College Bo^d sta ff » wrote 
the executive secretary, "and some members of the Illinois Board of Hight, Education staff 
are concerned with the identification of a single baccalaureate-oriented program. We see 
the possibility that this may be bringing about an abdication of state program approval 
procedure and the legal responsibilities of the ICCB to approve each major and curricula 
m any field of instruction and the responsibility of the Board of Higher Education to 
approve new units of instruction. It also has some implications under the legislation to 
chargebacks relative to implementation of that part of the law." 43 

Prairie State College, however, argued for a single baccalaureate program. "It is our 
^^1^ P r ident ' ** baccalaureate degree-oriented student should 
have multiple options from which to choose in pursuing the baccalaureate degree 
Essentially, we feel that within the scope of transfer credit courses offered at Prairie State 
and under proper guidance and counseling, a program can be created for a student to 
allow him to complete the lower division work within a baccalaureate degree program 1,44 
He continued Our system, we feel, provides for flexibility and change and "is 
cnl^r, J k SS C °, Sdy 5™ consumin S- ft is not the obligation of the community 
nrotlm crea * baccalaurea * degree programs... 45 Furthermore, a single baccalaureate 
program would be more realistic to a large number of students who took the transfer 
program but did not transfer to a four-year college baccalaureate program. "Nationallv " 
he wrote, about 15 percent of the community college students transfer to the four-year or 
senior institution. At Prairie Stat, College, it is about 13 percent. Certainly we must 
direct our attention and services to this group, but through a system tha p^vTde™ 
exploration, choice and change." 46 Fiuviueb ror 

In its position Prairie State College was not alone. Several other community 
colleges ; including Black Hawk, Illinois Central, College of Lake County, and SouAeTem 
Illinois College, favored the single baccalaureate program. 47 a°uuieasrern 

Since the ICCB offered each college the choice of identifying a single or multiple 
baccalaureate-oriented program, Prairie State College was granted its choke. Approval 
however, took some pleading and much communication. 43 approval, 

About this time the appropriateness of the baccalaureate program became a source 

techXlT th \ SyStem ^ BeC3USe ° f s ^ant increase in occupational 
technical programs at the community college level, sentiment was expressed that perhaps 
die baccalaureate programs should be taken out of the community colleges andoffered 
only at four-year institutions. 

The issue caught Governor Walker somewhat off-guard. Early in 1 974 the governor 

n?A™ 3 Sene K f/ CC °f tability S6SSi0nS fa connection his Idni^ZS^Z 
of these sessions held at Thornton Community College, Doris Hill, a Prairie State College 
tiustee asked the governor for his reaction to reported indications fliat the Boa d of hS 
Education might recommend that the baccalaureate-oriented programs be offered only a 
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four-year institutions, shifting from the original intent of the community college mission 
as outlined in the Public Junior College act of 1965. The governor replied that there would 
be no change until after a complete study of the situation by the board. 49 

That the Board of Higher Education was even contemplating such a move caused 
a furor of concern among community college circles. The governor was compelled to 
respond. "By no means," the governor wrote, "did I intend to suggest that liberal arts, 
baccalaureate programs and community ■ service programs be discontinued or de- 
emphasized; rather I was reaffirming the already established mission of community colleges 
for providing leadership in vocational education. If I ^hose the wrong words in the midst 
of the fast-paced back-and-forth dialogue that occurs at these accountability session, I very 
much regret it." 50 The movement never reached the action stage. 

In the midst of resolving the type of baccalaureate program that Prairie State 
College would offer, this program became affected by the decision of the Board of Higher 
Education that physical education courses be entirely voluntary. 51 Prior to 1972 Illinois 
colleges required eight hours of physical education for a baccalaureate degree. Thus four 
hours were required for an associate degree as part of general education requirements, and 
these four hours were funded by the state. However, physical education hours for physical 
education majors and minors and for teacher education majors and minors who needed 
physical education for certification, would still be funded by the state. 52 

For Prairie State College these changes affected the Physical Education department 
faculty. This meant a decrease in the number of hours produced and thus the number of 
teachers needed. 53 

Besides the North Central Association for overall institutional accreditation and the 
ICCB sanction for most programs, other agencies established standards of accountability 
for other programs, especially in the health area. Certification for the Nursing program 
came from the National League of Nursing while certification for the dental programs 
(Dental Assisting and Dental Hygiene) came from the American Dental Association Council 
on Dental Education. 54 

Health programs were a priority in Illinois higher education during the 1960s and 
1970s and these programs became widely adopted at the community college level. Prairie 
State College was again in the vanguard having established the first Dental Assisting 
program at a community college in 1961. The Dental Hygiene program began in 1967. 
Additional funds were appropriated. The State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation reclassified approved health occupational programs as manpower priority 
programs and provided additional funding of 30 percent of base for the 1971 fiscal year. 55 

When it became apparent that Prairie State College dental programs would lose 
their accreditation early in 1972 there was serious concern. 

In 1971 the American Dental Association Council on Dental Education visited the 
campus and found that there had not been much progress or change since the program 
began. Inter-department personal relations had broken down between the two dental pro- 
grams, and concern had spread among students and parents on the quality of instruction 
and student performance on national examinations. Exacerbating the problem was an 
alienation which had grown in recent years between the college and the accrediting 
council. 56 Conditions called for an immediate appraisal. 

The administration came forth with a bold plan to address the problem. The first 
consideration was to avoid loss of accreditation which seemed inevitable at the end of the 
spring semester. The plan consisted of three steps. First, the Dental Assisting program, 
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essentially a one-year certificate program, would be deactivated for one year. 57 Second 
the director of the dental programs would be terminated and a successor named to "fully 
develop Dental Assisting and Dental Hygiene curriculums that are of the highest possible 
quality and acceptable by the Council on Dental Education. 58 Third, the director would 
assume the basic responsibility for a Dental Hygiene program during 1972-73 and if 
necessary, contract through a dental school in the area for this program which would'be 
offered within the college's own dental facility. 5 ' The college appointed member of the 
Dental Hygiene faculty, Mrs. Virginia C. Stankiewicz, to direct the program 60 The task 
of redeveloping the program could begin with the fall semester and be presented to the 
council m December for accreditation. It was, indeed, a daring proposal 

No sooner had the plan to save the dental programs been announced than there 
came a howl of protest from union officials. If adopted, the plan would eliminate eight 
full-time teachers 61 The trustees, however, placed the standing of the college ahead of 
the protest, and the plan went forward. b 

Under Stankiewicz's skilled leadership and the cooperation of the entire dental staff 
the dental programs were saved within a few months. In this short time significant 
progress was made and, on the basis of her voluntary progress report, the Council on 

TlTZ ° n ] 8 l November 1974 "adopted a resolution to raL rhe accred'ation 

mnoJ'^lJfr ?! Y FT Pr0gram fr ° m P rovisional a PPr°val' to conditional 
approval, meaning that deficiencies or weaknesses existed but they were considered of 
such a nature that they could be corrected in a period not to exceed two years 62 

Thus, accountability did not come easy for Prairie State College. But accountability 
is seldom easy to manage. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 



GETTING ALONG WITH THE SYSTEM AND NEIGHBORS 



After phenomenal growth in the late 1960s the Illinois community college system 
was essentially completed by .971 with 39 districts and 52 campuses. The task for the 
remainder of the 1970s shifted from growth to consolidation. There remained, however, 
about 10 percent of the state without a community college. Communities within these 
non-college areas provided attractive prizes for college districts seeking their annexation. 
Beecher, III, was the source of much contention between Prairie State, Kankakee and Joliet 
community colleges, all seeking Beecher's annexation. 



Functioning Within the Illinois Community College System, 1970-75 

The rapid growth of new Illinois public community colleges subsided with the 
advent of the 1970s. By 1973 the system was essentially completed in terms of number 
of colleges and campuses established. As the system neared completion priorities shifted, 
and this affected relationships between the various segments within the system. 

These shifts affected Prairie State College and the college provided leadership in 
adjusting to these turns. Phenomenal is perhaps the most appropriate way to describe the 
growth of the Illinois public community college movement during the 1960s. In that 
decade 22 colleges were established. The pace of growth was especially rapid during the 
last four years of the decade when 14 colleges were founded. The system included 37 
districts comprising 50 colleges in 1970. Thirty-five of these districts had one college, 
albeit most of them had extension centers, and four districts were multi-college. Chicago 
had nine colleges, Illinois Eastern had four and Black Hav/k and DuPage had two colleges 
each. 

When the 1970s began, 80 percent of the territory and 90 percent of the 
population of Illinois was in a community college district. Establishment of Lewis and 
Clark and Richland colleges in 1971 completed the system bringing the total of districts to 
39, comprising 52 campuses. 1 Illinois was indeed among the leading states in the country 
in the development of community colleges in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

With the system of junior colleges firmly established throughout the state there 
remained a few refinements to be made in regulations governing the system. The Public 
Community College Act (Public Act 78-669) of 10 September 1973 essentially modified The 
Public Junior College Act of 1965 which provided for the development of a statewide 
public junior college system. 2 

Perhaps the most noteworthy modification was the change from "junior" to 
"community" college. The law also removed any ambivalence as to the precise position of 
community colleges in the Illinois educational structure. The 1965 law placed community 
colleges in the Illinois higher education structure, but the statutes governing them 
remained in the School Code, which governs elementary and secondary public schools. 
The 1973 law, however, removed the community colleges entirely from the public schools 
code and assured their place in the Illinois higher education community. 3 

The law also spelled out procedures for incorporation of non-college districts into 
college districts, and procedures were outlined for disconnection of areas from existing 
college districts. 4 
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There were, however, no changes in the fundamental structure of the community 
college system. The Board of Higher Education remained the "Board of Boards" over the 
five boards (one of which was the Community College Board) which served as trustees for 
all the public colleges in Illinois. Under the Illinois Community College Board were the 39 
public community colleges locally controlled by boards of trustees. Trustees were elected 
m 37 of these districts. In two districts trustees were appointed. In Chicago the mayor 
appointed the trustees and in the State Community CoJege of East St. Louis the governor 
appointed the trustees. 

By 1973 the Illinois community college system was firmly established. During the 
next decade no colleges were added to the system or dissolved. 

Completion of the community college system came as no surprise. It had been 
planned for more than a decade. The original Master Plan for Higher Education called for 
three phases which would take Illinois higher education into the 1980s. Phase One was 
to establish a statewide community college system. Phase Two was meant to establish 
health programs and the creation of five four-year state universities to serve as capstones 
tor the burgeoning community college system. These five colleges, however, were reduced 
to two (Governors State in 1969 and Sangamon State in 1970) because the private 
colleges viewed construction of several public colleges as a threat. 6 Thus by 1973 Phase 
One and a part of Phase Two of the Master Plan were completed as planned 

Completion of the community college system, planned and expected as it was 
nevertheless brought about a shift in the relationship of community colleges to Illinois 
higher education and to the planning for these colleges. Main priority of the Master Plan 
tor Higher Education was the establishment of a statewide public community college 
system. Community colleges received a major portion of consideration in funding and their 
development was emphasized. However, with the completion of the system, community 
colleges rather than being the favorite child as they had been for nearly a decade became 
just another member of the family. They were no longer first among equals ' 

This change of status also brought about a change in planning direction for the 
^HOTT College k system - Throughout the 1960s planning was predicated on expansion 
and development; but with completion of the system the emphasis turned to consolidation 
and coordination of the system. 

,WlJ™ 5* P T' ft f ° r ±e public cor nmunity colleges emphasized site 

development and proposed buildings. In future master plans the direction turned to 
philosophies and objectives, geographical areas to be served, educational needs of the 
region, proposed programs and services and projected enrollments. 7 Fred I Wellman 
when taking the position of executive secretary of the community college system in 1970 

reforming and providing more complete planning...I suppose my task was mainly that of 
a planner." 8 Accordmg to Albert H. Martin, an original associate secretary, programs came 
dt^lt °he ^ ardVed - ; Reco ^n of programs'befame mo* 

evSua e ? frS th \rn t ^ ° T yearS mingS were more difficult to 
evaluate. I felt the ICCB was turning into a police board.' The colleges were going to 
have to cross their Ts and dot their Is." 9 

Planning would continue, to be sure, but the direction and priorities would be 
different. Rather than advocating community colleges, especially in the lobbying halls of 
the General Assembly, the direction would turn to regulation and consolidation oFthe 
system as a whole. u<mvu or me 
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This shift in emphasis had a great effect upon Prairie State College and the other 
colleges within the system. The community colleges were no longer a main consideration 
in the overall planning of the Board of Higher Education, and this raised concern among 
member colleges. They thought they might be put aside and left to take care of 
themselves, especially in funding and other measures involving the General Assembly. 
They feared that they might have to become more their own advocates than rely on the 
Board of Higher Education which had pleaded their case for the last decade. 

The emphasis on planning raised a second concern for member colleges. Planning 
required much data which would be forthcoming from the colleges within the system. 
Steps in this direction were already underway. 

In 1970 the Board of Higher Education requested information from all higher 
education institutions "in order to properly assess the supply of, and demand for, academic 
manpower to the year 1980." 10 In 1971 Prairie State College received requests for 
"priority lists of programs that could be eliminated or reduced in order to cut the state 
support revenues." 11 And in 1973 a long-range master plan was launched for higher 
education in the state to be submitted by 1975. 12 Prairie State College had no intention 
of not cooperating in providing data, but the concern was that planning might take too 
much precedence over the hard issues of economics and state aid needed to sustain the 
college. 

Besides the Board of Higher Education, community colleges had many advocates 
throughout the 1960s. The Illinois Association of Junior colleges had been one to plead 
their case. In addition to providing data and recommendations which led to the creation 
of the junior college system, this organization had lobbied long and hard in the halls of the 
General Assembly for the junior college cause and not without results. By 1970, however, 
the organization was fragmented, consisting of several separate groups of trustees, 
presidents, faculty and students. 13 

A movement began to disband the organization. Initiative for this movement came 
largely from trustees of the community colleges. The issue came to a head in May 1970 
at the annual meeting of the IAJC in Peoria. The need for increased state financial support 
for community colleges, mounting construction problems, student militancy, faculty welfare 
and bargaining pressures and the threat to local autonomy made it urgent that the- 1 
community colleges themselves organize to protect and promote their own interests, the 
trustee division argued. Thus the convention ended in disarray and on 17 July 1970 the 
organizational headquarters in Chicago closed. 14 

Determined to establish a more viable organization, 13 trustees of Illinois public 
community colleges, including Shirley R. Mellecker of Prairie State College, gathered at 
Lincoln Land Community College in Springfield, 15 August 1970 and founded the Illinois 
Community College ,rusteu:s Association. 15 Purpose of the organization as stated in the 
constitution was "to advance the community college system in the State of Illinois, to 
promote development and support of community colleges in the State of Illinois, and to 
foster cooperation and communication among its members." 16 The association quickly 
became a force in the Illinois educational scene. Among the first steps was to employ a 
lobbying and consulting firm. Dinners were sponsored for trustees to meet with state 
legislators and to impress upon the lawmakers that community college trustees desired 
involvement in legislative matters. 17 
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^ The ICCTA soon became the strongest community college lobbying group in the 
state. After a decade the organization evaluated itself and presented a balanced view 
of its successes, failures and mixed results. 

Successes included recodifying the Public Community College Act (1973)- 
publication of a legislative digest; promotion of a positive image to the legislature- 
cooperative staff work with the legislature; a continuance of a strong working relationship 
with the Illinois Community College Board; support of a comprehensive curricular focus- 
development and presentation of workshops; and publication of an educational' 
informational newsletter. 19 ' 

Among its failures were areas where it did not have major influence, including 
working relations with the Board of Higher Education; clarification of construction practices 
and policies with the Capital Development Board; impact on Phase Four of the Master Plan- 
development of a comprehensive public relations program; and passage of legislation 
allowing student board members. 20 In three areas the association felt there were mixed 
results, including efforts at funding, efforts to include all common school districts into a 
community college district and positive relationships with the Office of the Governor. 21 

The strength of the ICCTA in advocating community college interests was echoed 
by Prairie State College trustees. "The effectiveness, I feel," stated one, "was very pervasive 
throughout the state in that this gave all of us trustees the chance to talk to each other and 
to share our frustrations and successes and to learn of other successes. It helped to give 
a measuring stick of what was going on in your own locale." She said further "The 
significant accomplishments I think were very much that we became a very effective 
po meal force to bring the legislators the real needs of the community college system, not 
only financial but of organizational strengths and organizational needs and we were able 
to bring to their attention how their particular actions in the legislature affected the state 
as a whole. 22 

Besides working at the state level through the ICCTA, Prairie State College trustees 
also worked with legislators at the local level. Community colleges as a whole have the 
broadest base of support in the General Assembly because each college district has its own 
local representatives. In cooperation with other community colleges in the region, Prairie 
State hosted dinners for state legislators with positive results. "Our local legislators did 
very well, stated a trustee. "We made it very much our business to make sure that they 
knew precisely how each bill that was introduced would affect Prairie State College and 
we monitored them very carefully." 23 5 

In addition to participating in advocacy for community colleges at the state and 
local level. Prairie State College provided leadership in establishing guidelines for 

?lZu^rT n Z ne f ed " m !? r Planning - T ° draft lon g-«nre plans the Illinois 
Community College Board required large amounts of data from the member colleges 
These requests frequently became confused and tenuous without regard to funding costs 
m supplying the mformation. These requests sometimes were met with strong opposition 
from local college trustees. Reason for opposition was largely the lack of system and 
guidelines m the requests. 

In one case the Management Information System Policy Advisory Committee of the 
Illinois Community College Board sought a large amount of information which met wSh 
so much opposition that the ICCTA passed a resolution not to cooperate unless Tw^m 
of guidelines was prescribed. The result was a committee composed of membersZf Z 
Community College Board, the ICCTA, the State Fiscal Economic Commission and Se 
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Board of Higher Education. To chair the committee Prairie State College Trustee James 
H. 'Griffith was appointed. After five years of concentrated effort a system was designed 
to facilitate the obtaining of information for long-term planning. 24 



Functioning With Non-College-District Neighbors 

By the middle 1970s less than 10 percent of Illinois remained unincorporated in a 
community college district, but the location of these areas led to strained relations between 
existing college districts touching their borders and the unincorporated districts themselves. 
Prairie State College encountered such discord with Kankakee Community College and 
Beecher High School District 200-U during the early part of the decade. 

Beecher, a prosperous agrarian region in eastern Will county, owed its origins to 
German immigration the early 19th century. For more than a century it remained strongly 
Protestant and largely Lutheran in its religious persuasion. In the early 1970s the 
population barely exceeded 2,000. Formation of the Beecher School District in 1951 gave 
the community something of an official definition of size and boundary. Geographical 
limits of the district beyond the village itself, included all of Washington Township and the 
eastern third of Will Township, comprising an area of 58 square miles. The district extends 
approximately eight and one half miles from east to west and six miles from north to 
south. In the early 1970s the assessed evaluation was $23 million. Although the village 
provides the majority of students in the public schools there are those who attend from five 
miles outside the village. 25 

The effort to include the entire state of Illinois in a community college district thrust 
Beecher District 200-U into an intra-community and inter-community-college struggle in 
the early 1970s. This came about when the 77th General Assembly enacted Public Act 77- 
1822 (certified 11 May 1972). Essentially this law amended the original Junior College 
Act (1965), whereby areas not included in a junior college district could either establish 
a new district or annex to an existing district by 1 August 1974. 26 

This law had special relevance to small districts like Beecher. During the first seven 
years the district's junior college students attended Joliet Junior College, approximately 28 
miles northwest. Most junior college students, however, began to attend Bloom 
Community College when that institution opened in 1958. When Kankakee Community 
College opened in 1966 a few Beecher students enrolled there, approximately 25 miles to 
the southwest. 

Public Act 77 : 1822 confronted the Beecher School trustees with a difficult decision. 
For nearly two decades the district had provided junior college education for its graduates 
by allowing them to enroll in the junior college of their choice-Bloom, Joliet or Kankakee- 
with Beecher providing tuition payments out of its education fund. The act, however, 
pressured the district to establish its own college or annex to an existing college. 

As trustees and guardians for the education of their students the board members 
were clear on their first responsibility and it was not going to be easy to carry out. Their 
main consideration was what would be best for Beecher students. Neither choice seemed 
attractive. 

The first option, creating its own college district, seemed out of the question 
because of huge financial costs involved for such a small district. Annexation, the second 
choice, seemed more feasible but also presented complications. Annexation could lead to 
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heavy pressure from outside sources in the three contiguous community college districts 
tearmg the Beecher community into various factions and leaving the community divided 
no matter how the annexation proceeded. 

Addi fg t0 this outside pressure was the assessed evaluation of the Beecher district 
which would enhance the financial strength of the college district that annexed Beecher 
The mam consideration should have been what was best for the Beecher community 
college students, but this was less of a motivating factor to the three community colleges 
than the boost m resources which annexation of Beecher would give them. Thus it is quite 
understandable that the community colleges involved assumed that the interests of the 
students would be best served by annexing to their district. 3 

Between December 1973 and October 1974 annexation essentially came down to 
a contest between Prairie State College anc Kankakee. Joliet on the other hand had been 
enrol ing a few Beecher students in its agricultural program since the district was 
established, but it never contested strongly for the annexation of the Beecher district 
Dista; ce was a large factor since Joliet was the furthest of the three. Prairie State College 
and Kankakee, however, v;M strenuously to annex Beecher to their districts 

Each college presented its case based on several factors. Prairie State College 
stressed the fact that more students from Beecher attended it than attended either 
Kankakee or Joliet. In the past three-year period 65 students attended Prairie State 
compared to seven for Kankakee. In terms of tax levies, the 22.7 cent-rate for the Gophers 
was more favorable than 28.7 cents at Kankakee. Furthermore, Prairie State College 15 
miles from Beecher, was much closer than either Kankakee, 30 miles away, or Joliet, a 
distance of 45 miles. Recent population shifts southward tended to bring Beecher closer 
to Prairie State College than either of the other two institutions. Beecher students at one 
time had attended Bloom High School, and business interests were closer to communities 
m the north. Furthermore, Governors State University, designed as a capstone to the 
regions community college, was north. 27 

mm* !? nkake ' Community College had its case. Its main point was that Kankakee was 
much stronger financially tiian Prairie State College which had failed to pass three tax 
referenda and continued to operate with a $650,000 deficit "which they have no plans to 
eliminate while Kankakee had operated in the black ever since the college was 
founded. Kankakee argued that it had completed the first two phases of its program 
while Prairie State had finished only 12,000 square feet of a proposed 250,000 squared 
project Kankakee, furthermore, owned 177 acres on which to expand while Prairie State 
had only 120 acres. Distance was not that great a factor, Kankakee argued, because the 
driving tone was about equal due to superior roads between Kankakee and Beecher Tax 
rates and tuition offset each other, Kankakee stated. If Kankakee had higher tax "rates 
Prairie State College had higher tuition. 29 ' 



10 ° James M - Troutman, vice president for business affairs at Prairie State College in 
1983 estimated that annexation of the Beecher district would produce tax revenue 

££%S£X^* chargeback Ms for mition from Beecher smdems by ~ 
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Joliet Junior College did not enter actively into the fracas. However, its agricultural 
and animal husbandry programs continued to attract a few students each year to this oldest 
junior college in the country. 

For 11 months beginning in December 1973 Prairie State College and Kankakee 
Community College confronted each other feverishly for annexation of Beecher District 
200-U. Caught in the middle and torn between the two, Beecher decided to annex to 
Kankakee for a brief period but soon agreed with Mercutio, "a plague o* both your houses" 
(Romeo and Juliet, III. i), took advantage of a statutory provision and returned to its 
original status of independence. 

The Beecher annexation issue began to take shape when the Illinois Community 
College board drafted a statewide master plan aimed to comply with the intention of the 
General Assembly to have all of the state included in a community college district. The 
ICCB, in a preliminary draft of this statewide plan, released on 5 December 1973, 
recommended that the Beecher district be included in the Prairie State College district. 
"The staff," the report stated, "has recommended annexation of this territory to Prairie State 
rather than Kankakee because: (1) the Beecher district is somewhat closer to the Prairie 
State campus than it is to the Kankakee campus; (2) the nature of the south Chicago 
suburban growth," it continued, "suggests that the Beecher district will soon become a 
natural extension of the Prairie State district and that the affinities of the Beecher area will 
tend to become more northerly than southerly directed and, (3) there is more need for 
growth in the Prairie State district than in the Kankakee district." 30 The Illinois 
Community College Advisory Committee also recommended that Beecher annex to Prairie 
State College. 31 

Despite its recommendation, on 14 December 1973 the ICCB voted that Beecher 
annex to Kankakee Community College. The ICCB evidently made its new 
recommendation on the basis of a questionnaire mailing which was done by a Citizens' 
Committee. The results were announced about the time that the ICCB recommendation 
was released. This questionnaire showed that Beecher residents favored annexation to the 
Kankakee district. 

A pamphlet which accompanied the questionnaire contained many factual errors 
and half-truths involving the annexation issue. Furthermore, Prairie State College was not 
given an opportunity to supply information to the voters. Besides the questionnaire and 
pamphlet the Beecher area was deluged with newspaper and direct mail advertising 
pleading the Kankakee College case, a practice opposed by the Illinois Community College 
Trustees Association to v/hich all community college trustees belong. The heavy return of 
questionnaires itself was questionable since 406 more questionnaires were received than 
the total number of voters casting ballots in the last school board election in Beecher. 32 

The tempo of the Beecher annexation accelerated and increased. In view of 
statutory requirements calling for a hearing prior to annexation, the action of the ICCB 
seemed rather precipitous. Many citizens in Beecher held this view and urged that a 
hearing be scheduled. 33 Not surprisingly Prairie State College trustees, feeling that they 
had been deceived, held the same view. The board adopted a motion "to assist interested 
residents of the Beecher area to secure a hearing in their district before representatives of 
the Illinois Community College Board on the question as to which community college 
district Beecher will be annexed, and providing them with necessary legal information and 
petitions." 34 
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In the face of the furor which followed the recommendation for annexation of 
Beecher to Kankakee and realizing the need for complying with statutory requirements 
Beecher trustees and the ICCB moved to set a date for a hearing. Presenting a petition 
signed by 7 0 Beecher residents, the Beecher board requested the ICCB to arrange for a 
hearing and a date was set for the evening of 15 May 1974. 35 The Beecher gymnasium 
provided the hearing site. 

For a Prairie State College vice president and a senior faculty member enroute to 
the hearmg, it was a pleasant auto ride down the old Vihcennes Trail that provided the link 
between Forts Dearborn and Vincennes in the early 19th century. Now the route was 
known as Dixie Highway. It was picturesque in the early evening with a bright setting sun 
spreading long waves of light across the stables and grazing fields that punctuate the area 
around Balmoral, the race track that Matt J. [Colonel] Winn (1861-1949) purchased 
around the turn of the century after he had developed Churchill Downs and the Kentucky 
Derby. Just south of Crete the road passes Lincoln Fields where William H (Jack) 
Dempsey (1895-1983) trained for his world championship boxing match which he lost in 
the legendary long count" match against James J. (Gene) Tunney (1898-1978) a few miles 
north in Soldier Field on that warm, summer evening in 1927. 

For the senior faculty member the hearing stirred recollections of perhaps the 
opening step in the annexation saga between Prairie State College and Beecher on 12 
December 1966 when he and the chairmen of the trustees met with the Beecher board to 
discuss prospects of Beecher one day seeking annexation to the community college to the 
north. That meeting was relaxing and cordial. That night the Beecher board demonstrated 
a sound understanding of U.e existing laws and conditions of the fledgling Illinois public 
junior college system. v 

Now 17 years later, except for one or two members of the Beecher board who 
remained at their posts, the cast of characters had changed. But the issues remained 
essentially the same. What would be Beecher's final decision? Was this sudden attempt 
to hasten annexation to Kankakee without a hearing really the final judgment? Or, would 
that judgment wait for more time and consideration? 

Between 200 and 300 interested citizens from Beecher, members of the Beecher 
board, Prairie State College trustees and administrators, and Kankakee trustees and 
administrators attended with Fred L. Wellman, executive secretary of the Illinois Commu- 
nity College Board, as chairman. Events leading to the hearing were reviewed, and 
positions of the Beecher community, Kankakee Community College and Prairie State 
College were presented. Patrick A. Parisi, a practicing attorney and chairman of the Prairie 
State College trustees, presented the case for his institution, acknowledging instructions 
from the chairman with courtroom grace and elan evoking various reactions from the 
audience depending upon members* points of view and preference. Following each 
presentation the audience participated in discussion. Essentially there was no new 
evidence presented and the case remained unchanged. The hearing closed with no 
indication of what the ultimate decision would be. 

Besides fulfilling statutory requirements, the hearing made it clear that the 
annexation of the Beecher district to Kankakee Community College was not a popular one 
There were indications that many if not a majority opposed this status. The statutes 
provided a solution based on the democratic principle of voting, meaning a referendum 

of thP r^Tin ^ 77th GenCral AsS6mbly WaS ' indeed ' to ha ^ en Elusion 

of the entire state of Illinois into community college districts. But in Public Act 77-1822, 

2 Jo 
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later incorporated into the Illinois Public Community College Act (Public Act 78-669), 
Governor Ogilvie utilized an "amendatory veto" to provide a means of protection for small 
communities like Beecher which might disapprove of an annexation. b This means was 
through a referendum where "such nondistrict territory shall not be annexed unless a 
majority of the votes cast on the question are in favor of annexation. 36 The Beecher 
School District 200-U chose this solution. 

The decision came loud and clear on 5 October 1974 when Beecher School District 
200-U held a referendum to decide if the district should remain in the Kankakee 
Community College district as recommended in December 1973. Remaining with Kankakee 
required a majority of votes. There were 356 no votes (69.6 percent) and 156 yes votes 
(30.6 per cent). 37 Thus, by a margin of nearly 7 to 3, the Beecher district decided not to 
annex to Kankakee but return to its original independent status. 

This vote meant that Beecher High School graduates could enroll in any community 
college in Illinois and pay in-district fees. 38 Most, however, would continue to attend 
Prairie State College. 

The decision could put a strain on the educational fund of the district to provide 
community college tuition for its high school graduates, but tuition for such a small 
number of graduates would be less than the added property taxation which would be 
assessed if the district annexed to an existing college district. 

Not everybody was happy, including those in Beecher. But it was their decision. 
Here was another example of American dedication to education, moving along, 
complemented and facilitated by representative democracy. 



b An "amendatory veto" was incorporated in the 1970 Illinois Constitution. It allows 
the governor to return a bill to the house in which it originates with his objections to it and 
suggestions for changes. Governor Ogilvie wished to provide a means whereby a 
community in a community college district could separate or get out of a district. He 
invoked the amendatory veto to include this provision and the bill became a law. Illinois 
Constitution, Article IV, Section 9, Sub-section (e). 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 



ANOTHER ERA BEGINS 



Under the leadership of Ashley L. Johnson the college resolved the persistent 
problems of acqumng land and constructing the permanent campus or main building. 
Sttained faculty-administration relations were improved slightly. There were brief facul?/ 
smkes but with less rancor than the early work-stoppages. The college carried the outward 
appearance of more stability than during the late 1960s. 

Thus it came as a surprise to the community when Johnson submitted his 
Sf°w n r y m 1975, Underneath * e ° utward appearance of stability were dissonant 

t Wlth 3 new /ampus nearing completion, the college approached another era, so 
the trustees accepted Johnson's resignation and selected another president. 



A President Resigns 



The departure of a college president is a notable event in the history of a college 
Someomes i takes place in a milieu of discord and represents frustrated leadership At 
other times it comes as a surprise, takes place in a comparatively peaceful atmosphere and 
represents the ending of an era as when President Ashley L. Johnson suddenly annoyed 
his resignation at Prairie State College early in 1975 announced 

tranauil^lVr. ^ PSC T™* *° be 3 rare > stabIe P eriod - These 

S m t t r SmC , C 1966 Wh6n k beC3me an ^pendent community 

EXS'f ^ u 8r0Wmg ' thCre W3S n ° teachers ' strike > and Ae colle S e community 
looked forward with an air of expectancy to opening the main building on the south 

SS^SFyt"' k' t0 Pe ° Ple * Ae C ° lle ^ e c °™ity it came asas^te 
Ija^aT^ S ltted WS reSignati ° n t0 at a board meetmgLly 

stepoinfdotn'w S?h ^ ?* ^ aCCepted) Johnson Stated *" he was 
stepping down for the benefit of my family and for the benefit of Prairie State College 112 

There were several factors which prompted his decision at this time. There were grounds 
to suspect that the decision was not as surprising as it seemed. At the board mee^Xn 
t , an ™ Unced his res.gnation, the chairman indicated that "the Board and Mr 
Johnson had discussed his resignation." 3 

Early in 1974, despite interminable delays brought about by cost over-rides labor 
strikes and sub-contractor bankruptcies it appeared at long last tiiat the maS bui dbg 
could be occupied m the foreseeable future. Consequently the board began to think in twf 
direction and envisioned that when the permanent campus was occupied ±e co^e wodd 
be moving mto a new era, presenting new opportunities and problems. Besides the constant 
financial issue which would be greater with occupation of the new camp as, there wouW 
be other new problems. This required a study of the present organizational structurTand 
prospects for modifications which might be needed in the future scructur e and 

n.rcnn^i CCUP , ati0n C ^ PU$ als ° required a hard look at P r «ent administrative 

personnel in terms of their qualification for meeting these new demands." At Ais time 
relations between the trustees and the administration became more sSmed SmSn 
relations between mistees and administration is an ideal that is hardly ev" realized A 
common cause of friction is the fundamental problem of avoiding the gray area Keen 
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what is policy and what is administration and not crossing the line completely. Throughout 
Johnson's administration at least two board members from time to time moved into this 
area and came close to crossing the line in their enthusiasm to serve the district. 5 These 
incursions often led to serious disagreements between the trustees and administration. 6 

Throughout the early 1970s as the trustees surveyed the college tvo areas aroused 
their concern. First was the area of finances. As the board saw it, this area would become 
more difficult with occupation of the permanent building. The second area was Student 
Services. This region had been a concern since the college began, and the trustees saw the 
problems increasing with future development of the college in the permanent building. 7 

Thus as the calendar year 1974 moved toward conclusion, relations between the 
board and administration were not running as smoothly as they might have. 

The president was aware that the board had several concerns when the trustees sat 
down with him to discuss college affairs. 8 The board asked the president to find other 
positions for the two vice-presidents, because they felt that they were not serving the 
college or his administration as well as they should be. With understandable loyalty, the 
president bridled at this request, holding that these were his associates and if the board 
was not satisfied with them then perhaps he should not serve as president. 9 The trustees 
generally concurred, but preferred that he remain as president for at least another year 
until a successor was found. Meanwhile, he could serve as a consultant to the new 
president through a year of transition. 10 

A rational and sensitive person, Johnson submitted himself to much introspection 
for several weeks as 1974 drew to a close. He could look back on his nearly five years as 
president of the college with much satisfaction. With his strong, outgoing nature, he had 
exercised his popularity to gain the cooperation of all facets of the college. His 
acquaintance and respect among community college administrators throughout the state 
did much to repair strained relations between the college and various accrediting agencies 
and to turn the institution around from its nadir during the summer of 1970. The financial 
problem remained, but under his administration a deficit approximating $1 million had 
been recovered and the budget balanced. 

On the other hand, during recent months the presidency did not have quite the 
excitement that it had held during the first few years when he was establishing clear 
directions for his administration and asserting presidential leadership. At the outset of his 
administration he enjoyed strong support from the faculty which had recommended his 
appointment. He had seen this support slip away in the policy to remove department 
heads and replace them with coordinators. Much of this support, however, returned when 
no faculty were removed. "I often had to ask myself," he said, "if I was pleasing 
anybody." 11 Perhaps, he mused, a new era was at hand and a new leader would be more 
effective when the college moved to its main building. It would, indeed, be better for his 
family, because it would remove the pressure which had been building over the past 
several months. Serving as a consultant for his successor, however, was not attractive to 
him, and by resigning at once it would leave the trustees with more time to seek a new 
president. Thus, he made his decision and submitted his resignation at the first meeting 
of the board in 1975. 

From the board's point of view, however, Johnson's separation from the college was 
not accomplished the way the board would have preferred. The trustees hoped that he 
would agree to step down but remain as a consultant in the transition to a new 
administration in the new building, during which lime he could find a satisfactory 
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appointment either with the college or elsewhere. The chairman stated that the board had 
no intention of dismissing Johnson. "The board has," he said, "the utmost respect for him 
and likes him a great deal as a person." 12 Unlike the separation of his predecessor, there 
was no rancor and bitterness expressed by either party. And there were no law suits. 

Within a few weeks Vice President for Business Services Brian Knight submitted his 
resignation effective 30 June 1975. 13 Like Johnson, he too could look back on more than 
a decade of service to the college. He was the original business manager and he had 
handled the difficult business transactions in securing the property on which the main 
building was constructed. Moreover, he had managed the business details for construction 
of the main campus during which time he was faced with numerous problems of delay and 
frustration over which he had no control. Like Johnson, he too recognized that the college 
was entering a new era. And like Johnson he could see that this required new personnel 
with new approaches to new problems. 

After a decade in a difficult position, it was time to step down and move elsewhere. 
He did, however, accept the board's appointment to serve as a consultant for the movement 
of equipment and occupation of the new building. 



Transition and Finding a New President 



During the first seven months of 1975 Prairie State College again found itself in a 
period of transition. For the administration there remained ongoing tasks involved with 
managing and operating the college. The trustees were busy because in addition to the 
usual policy-making problems, there was the responsibility of finding a new president and 
a vice president for Business Affairs. When August arrived both people had been 
appointed, and the college looked forward to a new era. 

At least four problems drew much attention for the administration. None of them 
were new. It was like a broken record, more of the same, but they demanded serious 
consideration. 

First was the permanent campus. Exterior construction for the main building was 
nearly completed during the spring of 1975 Sut much remained to be finished on the 
inside. Two issues involved with interior decorating evoked heated discussion. One of 
these was die gazebo. Original plans for the building included an auditorium but cost 
escalation demanded cutbacks. Thus the mall area was designed to meet two needs a 
student lounge area and a location for theatrical and musical productions. To serve as a 
stage, a gazebo was designed. 

The director of the Art department, after giving careful consideration to the 
proposal and design for the student lounge, stated his opinion. "I... feel " he said "that it 
aesthetically does not contribute to a pleasing design for the area. With all due 'respect 

IV™ u,r2L a g fruit Stand/ and its U 8 htin S su 8g ests the ^ Deco' period of the 
1920s. The Permanent Building Furnishings Committee also disapproved 'We feel " 
the committee stated, "that the permanency and inflexibility of the gazebo may inhibit the 
best use of the Student Commons area. The committee, therefore, unanimously 
recommends that the proposed design for the Student Commons area be deferred until the 
use patterns of the commons have been determined. 15 

Interior design provided another issue of contention. Originally, an interior design 
company suggested 20 streaming banners, three to five feet wide and 70 feet to 80 feet 
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long, to be hung from the ceiling at the top of the fourth floor. This suggestion was 
declined. Paint colors for the third and fourth floors became a point of disagreement. 
Original colors were changed for some that added brightness to these hallways. 16 ,A 
glossy finish was chosen much to the consternation of a paint executive and member of the 
trustees. "Paint that is glossy," he said, "is glossy from the beginning and does not flatten 
over a period of time ... It is very easy to measure gloss reflectance instrumentally. If the 
paint is not flat every dimple from the screws and bumps from the tape will show." 17 

After these contentions a local interior designer was contracted to complete the 
remainder of the smaller areas. 18 Differences over the interior color motif remained after 
the building was occupied. 

Efforts to revise intercollegiate athletics resumed again during the spring of 1975. 
Recommendations came from the administration. "I am suggesting," wrote an 
administrator, "that we as a college make definite plans to have an intercollegiate activity 
in men's basketball and baseball for the 1975-76 college year. In addition to these two, 
I am suggesting that plans be made for at least one women's sports program for 
intercollegiate competition in tennis, volleyball or basketball. Also, consideration needs to 
be given to the starting of men's teams in either golf, wrestling or tennis on a limited basis 
for 1975-76. " 19 The president also "felt now was the appropriate time to reactivate 
intercollegiate athletics." 20 The trustees, however, remained firm in their opposition to 
reviving intercollegiate athletics. "The board," stated the chairman, "will not approve 
expenditures for intercollegiate athletics until at least after the first year of occupancy of 
the new building and after they have an opportunity to see the magnitude of costs for 
operating the facility." 21 

Beecher decided to remain out of a community college district the previous fall, but 
the issue of extension courses to be offered by community colleges in the district was raised 
during the 1975 spring semester. At the request of many people in the Beecher district for 
Prairie State College to offer extension courses, the college sought and received permission 
from the Illinois Community College Board to provide these services. 22 

Faculty relations, never tranquil, became heated again early in 1975 with the 
printing of a "Bulletin" distributed to members of the full-time faculty in their mail boxes. 
The Bulletin included personal news items, many of a quasi-libelous nature, unsigned and 
directed at the administration and trustees. Purported sponsor of the bulletin was a 
"Faculty Information Committee." After a few issues, the explosive nature of the personal 
charges further strained relations between the trustees and administration on the one hand 
and the faculty on the other. The Bulletin even evoked division among the faculty. 

Embarrassed faculty members disavowed and disassociated themselves from the 
Bulletin and urged those responsible to come forward. The Faculty Senate and the Faculty 
Union also disavowed any association with the Bulletin. But if there were many faculty 
who challenged the Bulletin there were others who refuted and challenged the challengers. 
A faculty member described those responsible as "probably one or maybe two persons who 
have an ax to grind.' " 23 The Bulletin ceased printing after a few issues but not until 
after it had sowed more seeds of distrust and strained internal operations of the college. 

Faculty dissatisfaction resulted in another strike in June. As usual, this one came 
at the beginning of summer school and lasted three days before a temporary agreement 
was reached. In June 1974 a last-minute agreement prevented a strike for the first time. 
Since the faculty organized in 1969, a strike had always been called before a new contract 
was written. The college had a striking tradition. The agreement of 1974 provided for 
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reopening on economic or salary issues. The 1975 settlement provided for salary increases 
for starting teachers; salary increases across the board for two years; and increase in the 
stipend for summer school and overload; and the district agreeing to provide the full 
premium for term life insurance for each faculty member. 24 

These problems concerned the administration and the trustees as policy-makers; but 
the board faced another important problem during the first several months of 1975. This 
was the selection of a new president and a vice president for business affairs. 

"Because of the importance of the position of president to the growth and 
development of the college," the board stated, "and to the college's ability to meet its 
responsibility to serve the needs of all of the citizens of the district, the board feels that all 
effort care and diligence possible be committed to the task." 25 To assist the trustees in 
identifying and screening candidates they contracted with a management search and 
consulting firm. This selection would be a cooperative effort, the board stated, and the 
participation of faculty and student representatives would be of great importance The 
final selection of the president, however, would be the sole responsibility of the board and 
could not be delegated or abrogate in any way. 26 

In locating a vice president for Business Affairs the trustees took a similar approach. 
They employed a consulting firm, albeit a different one than for the president, to find and 
screen candidates. 27 They found James M. Troutman. Born and raised in Joliet 
Troutman was the product of a junior college, having graduated from Joliet Junior College' 
He went on to earn baccalaureate and master degrees from Northern Illinois University 
Upon graduation he entered community college business administration, taking an 
appointment as assistant business manager at Illinois Central College in East Peoria before 
moving to Richmond Community College at Decatur. 28 

Appointing a president was something else. It was more difficult and took longer. 
The consulting team had no difficulty in selecting three candidates with excellent 
qualifications. Each of them, however, decided to take an appointment at another 
community college. 2 ' When June arrived the trustees did not have a successor to 
President Johnson who was leaving the college at month's end. Determined to make a 

u T n n T t0 be hurried tatD 3 hast y decision *at could prove 

regrettable, the trustees looked to an interim appointment while they continued the search 

cnmnuJJv* n "? ! nterhn P resident nearb y * Thomas E. Deem, coordinator of 
community college relations and a university professor of Educational Administration at 
Governors State University. Deem was no stranger to Prairie State College. He had been 
an original faculty member of the college when it began as Bloom Community College 
Deem left the College in 1966 to resume graduate studies at the University of Illinois where 
he received a doctorate of education degree. Thereafter he became academic dean at 

Sfi? rv if' M w T' U \ Subse£ l uentl y he served as president of two community 
colleges, at Yaluma, Wash., and Logan Community College, Carterville, 111., before taking 
an appointment at Governors State University. 30 

When Deem came to Prairie State College for his month's term as interim president 
he found a different college from the one he left in 1966. His first impression was that of 
a physical change. The new building on the south campus about to be occupied carried 

£e Zw™ mSntU ? n ° f hi l her l€ T ning rath6r ±sn a ^ ct ° f a hi §h school as did 
the budding across the street from Bloom High School. Curriculum had been enlarged 
especially in vocational and career programs. There were more extension courses and 
community services provided. In terms of personnel, the college was much larger with less 
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closely-knit professional and classified staffs. The faculty was larger too and seemed much 
more militant. 31 

Deem had no misunderstanding about his appointment. He knew he was an 
interim president but "I still acted as though I was going to be the permanent president." 32 
His main task during his brief term consisted of completing the North Central Association 
accreditation review which began early that year. He arranged and coordinated the review 
meeting with the North Central Association and the college administration which resulted 
in the continuation of accreditation for Prairie State College for three years. 33 

Early in June the search for a pew president took a sudden turn, and a president 
was found rather quickly. One of the candidates to whom the trustees offered the 
presidency but who declined in favor of another position, recommended that the board 
interview a colleague of his, Richard C. Creal, for the position. The candidate and Creal 
were in graduate school together and he was aware that Creal was seeking a community 
college presidency. The trustees contacted Creal and arranged for an interview. "I had not 
even heard of Prairie State College prior to that day when I got the phone call," said 
Creal. 34 After an interview, he was offered the appointment and accepted the presidency 
as of 4 August. 

CreaPs credentials were impressive, and when the interview was completed the 
trustees were confident that they had found the new president. The son of a businessman 
who owned and operated a moving and storage business, and who also served for six years 
as Mayor of Ann Arbor, Mich., Creal was born and raised in Ann Arbor. He was a product 
of the Ann Arbor public schools and then moved across town to the University of Michigan 
where he went "maize and blue" the remainder of the way in his formal education earning 
a baccalaureate degree in political science, a master's degree in school administration and 
a doctorate in higher education administration. 35 

His professional experience was extensive. After serving in the Ann Arbor public 
schools for 10 years as a teacher and another five years as an assistant superintendent, he 
became vice president for instructional services at Lake Michigan Community College in 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Besides extensive experience in public school education at all levels 
through the community college, the new presidential appointee had the rare experience of 
a trustee in establishing a community college. 

While serving as an administrator in the Ann Arbor school system, Creal became 
interested in the movement to found the Washtenaw County Community College in that 
city. He took an active part in the committee studying the feasibility of establishing the 
college. When the college was founded he became a candidate for the original board of 
trustees where he received the second highest vote total in a group of 34 candidates. 36 

CreaPs first visit to Prairie State College came during a strike but this did not faze 
him. He looked beyond the picket lines and liked what he saw. "I came to Prairie State 
College," he said, "because of what I saw here." 37 He continued, "It was a vibrant, 
dynamic institution and had a lot of enthusiasm. The faculty and administration seemed 
to know each other, work well together and they seemed to be involved. We had a lot of 
involvement of people. Prairie State College represents to me, the kind of college that I 
believe a community college ought to be. There are different types of community colleges. 
Prairie State College is a college that has a diverse set of programs; it covers both the 
transfer and the training programs, preparing people to go to their vocations and 
occupations. It invites all people to come in. It is an Open Door institution and it provides 
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leTrnteg^g^am 6 ^ 8 " ^ ""^ Pr0gTam ' ^ P ersonalized 

-kmJ*!^ Pre f ent saw ^ P rimar y g° als as h e took office. First was financial 

ZSm 5l SeC °V, d Wa J Parti f ipati0n on ^ P art of facult y and stents in the 
operation of the college. 39 The president intended to be a strong leader. "I was hired - 
he said, to make decisions concerning the college, to recommend organizational and 
obhg°a^ots™ PrOVementS t0 SUre ±0$e Wh ° 3re res Ponsible fulfill their 

Prairie S£ ron^ ^.^u aS u president ^e trustees looked forward to a new era for 
rX 2 • ^ ,t* chairman ^ated, "He was well connected in community 
coUege affinrs, nationally and locally. He was a man who, because of his contacts and 

coLTe Ce And C t ^ had been both 3 bleSS ^ and a curse to the 

college And he was somebody that the non-Bloom Township and Chicago Heights 

&^nni^ffi m °? e3Sil ? ^-[than those] whom they [perceived] as Bloom 

thS I mnnmg communit y colle ge. Dr. Creal was the bridge that said 

that this is an institution, it can stand up on its own feet; it has a separate identity it has 
a purpose, it is not just a glorified high school" 41 ^entity, nas 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 



ADJUSTING TO A NEW CAMPUS AND A NEW ADMINISTRATION 



Occupying the new building after a delay of many years took place with mixed 
emotions in the college. On one hand there was the excitement of occupying a building 
for the first time and exploring all the nooks and crannies. On the other, the occupation 
presented new challenges in operation and maintenance. At the same time, long-standing 
problems, including strains between administration and faculty, did not cease. The first 
two years in the new building was not a honeymoon. It was more like a family with 
domestic problems moving from an old location to a new one. 

Occupying a New, Main Building 

Prairie State College started a new era with the opening of classes and the 
occupation of the new, main campus building in September 1975. An aura of excitement 
perneated that first year during which enrollment and graduation records were set as the 
college adjusted to a new environment. 

The first day of classes, especially the first day of fall semester classes, is one of 
excitement and confusion particularly for students searching to locate classrooms. But the 
opening of the fall semester at Prairie State College in 1975 was really confusing. 
Complications began with traffic jams. Hordes of autos converged on the unfinished and 
inadequate parking lot to the northeast of the new building. Latecomers, finding the 
parking lot jammed, stopped at the side of the road or just pulled their autos in behind 
those already parked. Walking students were artful dodgers in attempting to avoid being 
struck by errant and frustrated motorists. 

Plans to begin the semester early were changed in an effort to avoid and reduce 
last-minute construction tasks. Even so, as students swarmed up the main walk and into 
the front door sounds of workmen could be heard putting the finishing touches on interior 
appointments; and a fresh smell of newness was in the air as students tried to locate 
classrooms. 

Actually night classes were the first to be held in the new building with day classes 
opening the following morning. Thus, the main building first held classes during the 24- 
hour period beginning the evening of 18 September. 

Students came in record numbers. Enrollment had been increasing for several years 
prior to 1975. Headcount, or the total number of students enrolled, increased 10.1 percent 
in 1973 over 1972 and 11 percent in 1974 over 1973. In 1975, however, the headcount 
figure reached 6,134 for an all-time record to date and an increase of 38.8 percent over 
1974. 1 

All categories of enrollment gained significantly in the fall of 1975. The most 
extraordinary increase came in the night school which jumped 52 percent up to 3,700; 
part-time students increased 41 percent and full-time equivalent students were up 35.3 
percent. Total credit hours increased 35.5 percent. 2 

There were several explanations for the sudden, record-breaking enrollment 
increase. One related to the new building. Experience throughout the state indicates that 
enrollment grows significantly the year that a new campus opens. So it's reasonable to 
assume that the new building attracted many students to Prairie State College. Veterans* 
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benefits were up in 1975 which was the last year that benefits could be claimed for many 
veterans who enrolled to protect these entitlements. Then there was the economy 
Conventional wisdom in community college circles holds that when the general economy 
is down enrollment in community colleges increases, and the economy in 1975 was in a 
slide. 

Burgeoning enrollment was not peculiar to Prairie State College in 1975 
Enrollments were booming throughout the Illinois community college system. In the 
autumn of 1975 community colleges in the state enrolled the equivalent of 157,670 full- 
time students. This was a 26.7 percent increase from the previous year and marked the 
first time community colleges had surpassed the state's public universities in undergraduate 
enrollment. In 1975 the Illinois State Universities system had a total of 136 481 
undergraduate full-time equivalents. 4 

While enrollment was booming, the student profile was changing. More older 
students were enrolling. Registration figures in 1975 indicated a range in age from 16 to 
78 with an average age of 28, much older than the average age a few years earlier. 
Nevertheless, the largest number of students remained in their 20s. According to age 
groups, 19-year-olds comprised the largest number of students (586), followed by 18-year- 
V££ 1 3 u d 2 °-y ear -° lds ( 453 >- ^ ne *t largest group included those from 36 to 40 
Z Cc Fu f thermore > toe was a noticeable increase in the number of women enrolled 
which for the first time reached almost half of the student body. 6 

Another noticeable change was in the number of veterans enrolled, up to 967 from 
601 m 1974, representing a gain of 61 percent. Veterans comprised 18 percent of the total 
student body, representing 21 percent of the total credit hours taken in the fall of 1975 7 

Several reasons explain this dramatic increase. First was the substantial increase 
in individual veteran benefits provided in 1975. Furthermore, this was the last year for a 
large segment of veterans to claim educational benefits. Then there was the depressed 
economy which made it more difficult for veterans to find employment. 8 These factors 
along with the expansion of services of the college and the active program of recruitment 
and outreach by the Office of Veterans Affairs, contributed to large gains in veteran 
enrollment. ° 

Contributing to the changing student profile in 1975 was a larger number of 
minorities who enrolled. African-Americans comprised 12 percent of the student body 9 
This exceeded the national average of 10.3 percent for African-American undergraduate 
enrollment in 1976 which represented the peak year for black undergraduate enrollment 
m the United States. 10 Hispanic enrollment also increased to 3.4 percent before 
increasing dramatically at the college during the next two years. 11 

Also responsible for the booming enrollment was a larger proportion of less 
fortunate students. Of the total enrolled in the fall of 1975, 1,158 (18.8 percent) were 
classified as economically disadvantaged and eligible for financial aid. 12 

n k, ° nCe J t 5 e Mtlal aUra of excitement wore off there came a time of adjustment 
Problems and frustrations arose. 

A gap in sidewalk planning appeared early. When classes opened, a sinele sidewalk 
connected the main parking lot to the northeast, but there was no sidewalk access to the 
northwest parking lot across Vollmer Road. A trustee noted this omission enroute to a 
board meeting. The problem was addressed at that meeting when bids were solicited to 
buMng 13 Connectin S ±e northwest parking lot and the northeast corner of the main 
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Few problems are more immediate or critical to a community or commuter college 
than parking accommodations. The lack of adequate parking became a problem from the 
start. 14 The issue persisted and grew more intense as the year moved along. Lack of 
adequate parking led to the problem of parking regulations. Who would be allowed to 
park where and how, if at all? 

Who had authority to regulate parking? It was proposed that college security 
officials serve parking citations. But this led to further complications when the city of 
Chicago Heights required that the college security force be recognized as a law 
enforcement agency by the state of Illinois and that the college designate "no parking 
areas' 1 before regulations could be imposed. 15 

After the first year of confusion and frustration, the college moved to enlarge the 
parking lot to accommodate 600 more cars. 16 

The parking lot set the stage for another problem-the theft of citizenband radios. 
At this time the popularity of these electronic devices was causing security problems in 
parking lots throughout the area. An organized group conducted the thefts. Using a metal 
pipe or crowbar to smash the driver's side window, the radio could be removed in 30 
seconds. On one occasion the main building fire alarm was pulled causing all security 
guards to rush to the building. During the ensuing confusion three radios were stolen. 17 

Another problem which came to the fore during the first semester of classes in the 
main building was the lack of public transportation to the college. From the day the 
college opened the large majority of students commuted in automobiles. A small group 
which lived nearby walked. But a number of students who lacked autos lived far from the 
college. Without auto transportation they were deprived of the opportunity to attend 
college. 

The problem was not neglected. Since 1971 efforts had been made to bring public 
transportation to the college without results. One of the first projects of the Prairie State 
College Foundation was an attempt to bring a shuttlebus system to the campus. Finally, 
at the beginning of the 1977 fall semester the Regional Transportation Authority arranged 
to supply public bus service to the college and transportation barriers were removed. 18 

The changing student body which was beginning to include a larger number of 
young mothers with small children produced another problem. Without child care the 
mothers could not attend classes. Beginning with the spring semester of 1976 the college 
provided a Drop-In-Center where young children could be cared for while their mothers 
attended classes. 19 

Toward the end of the first year student over-enthusiasm and over-promotion led 
to an embarrassing episode which tarnished the new building. An extremely enthusiastic 
crowd including many non-students swarmed into the building for a rock concert 
sponsored by a college club, leaving the stairwells, interior building and parking lot strewn 
with debris. This compelled a reassessment of cleaning and security measures for future 
events of this kind. 20 

With the excitement of adjusting to the new building students could hardly be 
expected to recognize the significance of the occupation. This importance, however, did 
not escape other members of the college family. Before the opening of fall classes plans 
were launched to dedicate the main building sometime during the first semester. But 
delays in completing interior furnishings postponed these plans. 

On 8 February 1976 the college celebrated its milestone with a dedication 
ceremony. It was another institutional event commemorating the college's history, 
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honoring an achievement and advertising the future. It was a Sunday afternoon and a 
large crowd filled the mall. David M. Kennedy, former United States Secretary of the 
Treasury and prominent Chicago banker, delivered the principal address; several local 
clergymen participated as the building was transferred symbolically from the architects, 
general contractor and state agencies to the college. A tour of the building and campus 
and a public reception completed the program. 21 

Eight years and nine months had elapsed since the decision to construct the 
campus. No Illinois community college had taken so long for completion. But if the time 
elapsed was long, the satisfaction was greater. As taxpayers, nearly everybody in the large 
audience could appreciate the accomplishment. In November 1967 they had committed 
their resources to matching state funds for construction of the building now completed. 

But for a handful of those in the audience the day was especially notable These 
included one or two of the original Bloom High School board members who resolved to 
build a community college in 1955. The first president of the college, several original 
trustees and several original faculty members were among those in attendance who savored 
the event. They had seen the college separate from the high school, become an 
independent institution whose image had changed concretely and symbolically. 

For nearly a decade the college had been in transition in interim facilities. Now 
Prairie State College was an institution with its own campus and facilities. There were 
times when this small group must have held serious doubts if the moment would ever 
arrive. Once more, American dedication and commitment to education prevailed This 
resolve buttressed with that transcendent and spiritual strength of faith had provided 
another human triumph. 

Four months later the 17th annual commencement provided another opportunity 
to reflect on the past, present and future of the college. To observe the event the college 
called on one of its former students, Juan Ramon Garcia of the University of Michigan to 
deliver the prmcipal address. Garcia had attended the college before eventually receiving 
a doctorate in history. 6 

This was the largest commencement to date for the college. The mall was filled 
with parents, relatives and friends of the graduates. A record number of 278 associate 
degrees and 54 certificates were awarded. Doris Hill, a long-time trustee, described her 
feelings and the event in moving terms. "I suppose the proudest time of my tenure," she 
said, was the first graduation in the permanent building. That was a very rewarding time 
I sat in that mall and thought, oh my goodness, there were times when I didn't know if we 
would ever get this built." 22 Indeed, the building was built, and Prairie State College was 
its own institution. A tremendous milestone had been reached. 



A Little New But More of the Old 

During the first two years in the main building, besides experiencing the excitement 
of adjusting to a different environment, the college underwent administrative 
reorganization, confronted new challenges associated with this environment and wrestled 
with some of the same issues that had been occupying much attention for nearly a decade 

When Dr. Creal assumed the presidency he observed several opportunities for 
improvement. Not the least of these was the development of community relations Rapid 
growth of the college at that time required planning and development. There w.,s a need 
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for evaluation of job performances, personal and professional development and 
administration of personnel. 

Thus, early in the fall of 1975 a committee of faculty and administration set about 
to revise the administrative structure. Rather than 16 departments continuing to report to 
the vice president for academic services, three division directors were created. Department 
heads reported to these directors who in turn reported to the vice president, thus reducing 
the span of control for instruction. 23 

Besides these changes in academic administration there were several other 
administrative modifications. A vice president for administrative services was appointed 
thus relieving the president of some responsibilities and freeing him for community 
development. Three additional director positions were created. These were directors of 
financial operations, counseling and admissions, and personnel. These changes provided 
for more counseling and comprehensive orientation programs for new students while 
counseling hours were expanded into the evening. Testing services were added, 
registration processes were facilitated and high school and college articulation improved. 24 

Several problems confronted this reorganized administration. First of these had to 
do with the lack of facilities for the rapidly-expanding occupational and technical programs. 
Original plans for the main building included facilities for occupational and technical 
programs, but these were deleted because of inflationary prevSsures in the late 1960s. The 
need for space, however, did not abate. Pressure increased as the demand for these 
programs grew. Thus, after settling into the main building, the question was how and 
where facilities would be provided. 

A few weeks after occupying the new building trustees confronted the problem.* 
Two alternatives were available: One was to locate a new facility on the interim campus 
which needed renovation after nearly a decade of hard use. The other was an addition to 
the main campus building. After a year of serious consideration a decision was made to 
renovate the north (interim) campus and add the vocational/technical building to the main 
campus building. 25 There were compelling reasons for this choice. It was closer to 
administrative offices and general education classes which vocational students were 
required to attend. In addition utility costs would be reduced by making use of available 
facilities. 26 

There remained the matter of cost, always a bugbear. Fortunately, through prudent 
handling of funds on the part of the trustees, costs were borne largely out of the bond issue 
funds of 1967 which provided for site acquisition, building construction and equipment 
purchases. This meant that the district needed to fund only 25 percent of the cost. "I 
would like to stress," the president stated, "that it is due to the excellent management of 
college funds by the board that the money for the new building is available in the Site and 
Construction fund." 27 Actually the college originally advanced the total amount but the 
General Assembly narrowly passed a belated appropriation in 1980 which reimbursed the 
college. 28 

Ground was broken 10 April 1978 and the building was dedicated 12 August 1979. 
This represented an elapsed time of only 16 months which did not go unnoticed by Prairie 
State College officials who were in the habit of calculating construction time in years rather 
than months. The 14,740-square-foot-structure included a welding laboratory, heating and 
air-conditioning laboratory, sheet-metal working laboratory, three classrooms and large 
undesignated laboratory space. 29 
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Resolution of the parking lot construction was accomplished along with construction 
of the vocational/technical building. 

Like the building addition, the question was not need but financing. Seeking to 
increase its tax levy at this time and thus alleviate its financial bind, the college confronted 
a public relations problem. Many taxpayers seemed confused that the college was seeking 
to raise its tax levy but at the same time was prepared to spend operational funds for a 
parking lot. To offset this confusion, the parking lot construction was postponed. 30 Later 
however, it was completed and funded out of the Site and Construction Fund as originally 
planned, but this was misunderstood by the taxpayers. 31 The project added 600 parking 
spaces providing a total of more than 2,000 off-street parking spaces, or one space for at 
least every three students enrolled at the college. 32 Shortly thereafter six tennis courts 
were constructed on the north (interim) campus. 

Another uncomfortable problem developed when the heating and cooling system 
malfunctioned. The problem began during the first year of occupation, intensifying during 
the second year. The problem emerged mainly on the third and fourth , i0 ors where 
classrooms were located and in the bookstore at the south side of the main floor. During 
winter the heat did not function properly thus forcing classes to move or be canceled 
During the summer the cooling system did not function with the same consequences The 
problem became so acute in the bookstore during summer that staff people became ill 
when temperatures soared to 100 degrees. 33 

Complicating the situation was the college's position as a victim in a running 
confrontation between the architect, the construction contractor and the Capital 
Development Board, all blaming the malfunctions on the others. Under Illinois community 
college construction statutes, the Capital Development Board held title to college property 
while the architects and contractors were responsible for construction. At completion the 
college gamed ownership. After several months of negotiations during which the college 
was called upon to pay for correction of the malfunction, the college passed a resolution 
urging the Capital Development Board to take immediate steps to correct the problem 
After more than a year the architect, in conjunction with the insurance company, agreed 
to pay the cost of correction. 34 

As if these new challenges were not disconcerting enough, old problems persisted. 
One was the continuing struggle in the courts with the $4.8 million civil rights lawsuit 
involving the deposed third piesident of the college. A few days after classes opened in 
die new building the case took a turn. In response to his appeal, the Seventh Circuit 
Appellate Court held that the college had not violated or breached its contract with Dr 
Hostrop, that the college had cause for terminating his contract... but that the board as an 
entity was responsible for damages to Dr. Hostrop for denying him a pretermination 
hearing and returned the case to the original district court for assessing these damages 35 
In his appeal to the United States Supreme Court, however, the court declined to review 
die case and returned it to the original trial judge for a final hearing on "the very narrowly 
defined issue of damages. 36 The court seemed to reaffirm the position of the college, but 
the case, already more than five years in litigation, would continue to consume time and 
attenaon. 

Of all the old problems, however, none was more oppressive than financing 
Already confronting a financial crisis, Prairie State College moved into the main building 
during perhaps the worst state funding crisis in Illinois Community College history to that 
time, a crisis which extended from 1975 to 1977. 37 
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This funding pinch stemmed largely from flaws inherent in the funding system for 
apportionments. This system is designed to provide state funds per hour based on the total 
number of credit hours which all community college students in the state are expected to 
take and the average cost per. hour. Credit hour estimates are presented to the General 
Assembly which appropriates the funds for each fiscal year. If appropriations fall short, the 
General Assembly may, and often does, approve of deficiency appropriations. Sometimes, 
however, the deficiency appropriations are not passed or if passed they are insufficient. 
On the other hand, if appropriations are too great the unused funds cannot be utilized. 
Much depends upon the accuracy of enrollment estimates. 

State funding is also available to some districts including Prairie State College in 
the form of equalization payments. These are designed to adjust for the inequity between 
wealthy and poorer districts. 

Between 1974 and 1978 Illinois community college enrollments increased rapidly. 
In 1975 the increase was 26.7 percent over 1974. 38 These enrollment gains were 
miscalculated during these years with drastic financial results for community colleges and 
especially Prairie State College, perhaps the fastest growing community college in Illinois 
between 1975 and 1977. 

In fiscal 1974 the state provided flat-rate, apportionment funding grants of $18.50 
per credit hour; but because of a significant enrollment increase in fiscal 1975 this amount 
was insufficient to keep up with the enrollment increase. A supplemental appropriation 
was passed, but it was too little to meet the deficit. Therefore, state support decreased to 
$18.12 per credit hour. 39 

The crisis grew significantly worse. In fiscal 1976 the governor originally proposed 
funding all flat-rate grants at a level of $21.70 per semester hour, but in May 1975 he 
reduced this amount to $19.20. The student population, however, increased 25 percent 
rather than the expected 10 percent. The General Assembly refused to approve a 
supplemental appropriation to cover the deficit so the effective flat-rate grant became 
$16.20, a reduction of 25.8 percent from the original proposals for the year. 40 

To every community college in Illinois this was a hard blow; but to Prairie State 
College, in the midst of settling into a new building with the increase in maintenance and 
utility costs, it was dreadful. These drastic miscalculations and funding at the state level 
cost the college $280,000 by the end of the fiscal year 1976 and threatened a $50,000 
deficit. 41 The crisis grew worse. The deficit for fiscal 1977 exceeded $200,000 and the 
cumulative deficit by the end of fiscal 1978 was expected to exceed $500, 000. 42 

Compounding the problem was the lack of financial help from other sources. The 
supplemental equalization grant of $37,000 which the college received in fiscal 1976 was 
eliminated for 1977 while being increased for other colleges. 43 Then there was the 
constant drawback of the low tax rate. The college continued to struggle with the second 
lowest tax rate in the state. 

Financial strains connected with the move into the main building, however, were 
not unexp ced to the board, albeit the magnitude of the miscalculations at the state level 
were not anticipated. Meeting for the first time in the main building, the trustees 
anticipated that needs connected with the move would require planning, especially for 
financing. The board moved to project planning on a two-year basis for fiscal needs. 44 

Other sources of revenue were tapped, but they could not make up for the growing 
deficit. Approximately $213,000 in new dollars from grants, including equipment for the 
Learning Center helped. This did not include grants for nursing, special services, 
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disadvantaged students, Head Start and others. 45 Conservation efforts also helped. 
During summer months, the college went on a four-day work week by extending vorking 
hours the first four days and closing on the fifth. This resulted in an annual saving of 
nearly $10,000." Despite reduced revenues and increased costs the college continued 
to offer instructional services at a lower cost-per-student than any other community college 
in the area. 47 " 

There can be little doubt that the timing of the move to the main building was poor 
in terms of financing. Always formidable, the financial problem seemed worse than ever 
after the first two years in the new building. The problem was so frustrating because the 
college had no control over state funding. It was another paradox. More students in 
record-breaking numbers for Prairie State College as well as community colleges 
throughout the state only seemed to worsen the financial problem. 

Besides the financial problem was administrative and faculty friction. Seldom 
smooth since the college became independent, these relations remained strained in the shift 
to a new campus. Several issues brought these two parts of the college into contention 

The first issue was reorganization of the administration. The faculty opposed this 
for two reasons. First, the faculty had not been consulted on the proposal. This, the 
faculty felt, could "only lead to further division and conflict at a time when the best 
interests of the college would suggest a closer working relationship than ever before " 48 

A second issue was the expense of adding several administrators at a time when the 
college faced financial difficulties. Despite large growth in enrollment, the faculty held that 
instructional staff grew by 6 percent while the increase of administrative staff was 35 
percent. The faculty argued, through its union representatives, that the administrative 
reorganization at that time did not serve the best interests of the college and the faculty 
recommended that action be deferred until long-term planning could be developed by a 
system in which all segments of the college would be involved. 49 

Another basis of strife between the faculty and administration was the academic 
calendar. When the proposal for changing the calendar to provide for an early start first 
arose, the objection of the faculty union was essentially that there had not been sufficient 
? CU i oJ? 4? n m COI ! sultat:ion - 71115 objection continued through adoption of the calendar 
for 1976-77 Regarding the starting date, the faculty union's concern was accepted and 
incorporated into the calendar. The Faculty Union, however, continued to protest that the 
revision did not follow the provisions for developing a calendar as spelled out in the Union- 
Board agreement and concluded that the contract was violated. 50 

Another issue provoked more acrimony than any other between the trustees 
administration and faculty. This was the relationship between the Faculty Senate and the 
Faculty Union. 'The principal purpose of the association and senate," as stated in the 
original Policies and Procedures Manual, "is to create an effective role for faculty in the 
college These faculty organizations allow for the representation of all educational inter- 
ests including the formulation of goals, curriculum, student policies, evaluation research 
studies, projects, appointment, reappointment, tenure and educational standards" 51 

With recognition of the Faculty Union in 1969, positions of the senate and union 
became blurred due to large overlapping membership. The Faculty Association included 
all full-time faculty while the union membership included about 90 percent of the faculty 
For some time it was generally assumed that the Faculty Senate, an elected body of the 
faculty Association, provided the mechanism for resolving the educational problems facing 
the institution. It also provided an avenue for teachers to pursue interests other than 
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welfare. The Faculty Senate's function of consolidating arid coordinating these items tended 
to bring about more thoughtful decisions in regard to the educational goals of the 
/ college. 52 At the same time the Faculty Union was concerned with the welfare of the 
faculty in matters of salary, fringe benefits and working conditions. The union was 
responsible for working out inequities through negotiation, 53 

This relationship took a sudden turn in June 1976 when the faculty, feeling that its 
recommendations on academic policies were ignored or directly reversed by the 
administration and then sent to the board without mention of the faculty position, voted 
to affiliate with the union. 54 The measure directed all members of the senate to become 
union members and gave the senate the duties of representing teachers in the areas of 
curriculum, academic policies, student affairs and other collegiate matters. The union's 
executive committee would continue representing the teachers as their bargaining agent 
in matters pertaining to salaries, fringe benefits and conditions of employment. 55 

Reaction of the trustees was quick and clear. On 2 September the board withdrew 
"recognition of the Faculty Senate functioning in the manner as it functions in the Policies 
and Procedures Manual until such time as they are reestablished as an independent 
organization from the Faculty Union." 56 The board felt that the faculty action was a union 
takeover which abrogated an agreement in the procedures manual. "It is apparent," the 
chairman said, "that the union is attempting to say that anything related to academic life 
in any way will now be subject to union negotiation." He went on, ,? We can't accept this 
kind of an agreement." 57 The board resolution gave the senate until 1 October to restore 
its autonomy or face termination of its traditional role in campus affairs. 

Withdrawing faculty recognition meant non-recognition of the faculty representative 
at board meetings. It also meant that job benefits and other privileges handled through 
the senate were suspended. Faculty representatives held a press conference and charged 
that the board had silenced the faculty voice. They urged restoration of full recognition. 58 
Faculty leaders appealed to meet directly with the board but this was denied much to their 
chagrin. The board response was "that since the Faculty Senate initiated the grievance, 
they would have to initiate withdrawal." 59 These actions, the faculty retorted, were clear 
attempts to "impose an autocratic procedure on the college." 60 

As the spring semester moved along tensions between the board, administration and 
the faculty grew. Lines seemed drawn as if in an adversary contest. A strike at the end 
of the semester came as no surprise with expiration of the contract before the opening of 
summer school. 

Negotiations began in April and by the end of the semester all issues were agreed 
upon except salary. These included class size and the position of die Faculty Senate in 
relation to the union. A marathon session lasting 36 hours broke down just before classes 
were scheduled 14 June and a strike was called. 61 Negotiations resumed the next day 
and after a 15-hour session an agreement was reached on salary and classes resumed 16 
June after a two-day strike. Tne two-year contract provided for a 5 percent salary increase 
and benefits during each of the two years, limiting class size to an additional three students 
and agreement on the position of the Faculty Senate as it relates to the union. 62 
Essentially the position of the Faculty Senate reverted to the original contract. "The union," 
according to the agreement, "through its academic committee (the Faculty Senate) may 
make recommendations to the college president on academic policies, curriculum matters, 
student welfare, registration, admission policies and other educational standards." 63 
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CHAPTER TWENTY ONE 



PROFILE OF A COMMUNITY COLLEGE APPROACHING ITS FIRST 
QUARTER-OF-A-CENTURY 



The various components of Prairie State College continued to change in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. The trustees, administration and faculty, however, did not modify 
as much as the supportive staff during this time. Affirmative action and efforts toward its 
compliance brought about the change in administration and faculty. The establishment of 
a Supportive Staff Advisory Committee in brought about official recognition of this 
segment, which had been an integral part of the college from opening day. 



Board of Trustees and Administration, 1975-82 

The Board of Trustees continued to be male-dominated and under-representative 
of minorities while increasing in size to eight members with the addition of a student 
representative as the decade of the 1980s began. Similarly, the administration continued 
its male-domination and bias against minorities while increasing in size with some 
reorganization at the second level during the same period. 

With the exception of five members who were essentially carryovers from the early 
1970s and who retired from the board by 1977, 16 people served on the seven-member 
board from 1975 through 1982. During these seven years the policy-making body 
continued to be male-dominated with 12 males and four females. The board was also 
under-representative of minorities with two African-Americans and no other minorities 
among the membership. In terms of formal education the trustees were rather strong 
More than half were college graduates and one held a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
Religion-wise, more than half were Protestants in a strong Catholic community. 1 

As had been the case from the beginning of the college, professions and business 
provided the large majority of trustees (81.2 percent). Among the professional people were 
two lawyers, two certified public accountants, two hospital administrators, an industrial 
engineer, a public relations director and an adult probation officer. There were four 
businessmen and three homemakers. 2 The trustees did, indeed, represent a waspish 
(white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant) tendency. 3 

Selection of trustees continued through the election process with unexpired terms 
being filled through appointments until the next regular election. Sometimes these 
appointments for unexpired terms were made from runners-up in the previous election 4 
The usual procedure, however, was to announce vacancies and conduct personal interviews 
prior to an appoint ient by the board. 5 

Elections of Prairie State College trustees throughout most of this period were held 
along with public school board elections in April each year. This, however, was changed 
with passage of the Consolidated Election Act of 1977 (Public Act 80-936). For more than 
a decade there had been efforts to consolidate public elections in Illinois. 6 It was argued 
that such a consolidation would reduce voter confusion, increase voter participation and 
reduce election costs thus saving taxpayers' money. 'The new consolidated election law " 
Governor Thompson wrote to the college president, "will reduce the multiplicity of local 
elections and help focus voter attention on the electoral process." 7 Essentially the law 
provided for general primary and general elections to be held in even-numbered years- and 
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consolidated primary elections and non-partisan elections (school boards) in odd-numbered 
years. 8 

These non-partisan school district elections held on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November of odd-numbered years went into effect for Prairie State College on 
3 November 1981. For the college this first election under the new law resulted in 
expected confusion. Election precinct boundaries were changed, and this led to 
bewilderment especially along the borders of the college district. Because of these 
discrepancies election results were delayed for several hours and results were contested. 
Three Prairie State College trustees were elected under the new law. A positive result of 
the election was a 100 percent increase in votes cast for college trustees over the previous 
election in 1980. 9 

Of much more concern than the changing of election dates and voting-district 
boundaries brought about by the new election law was the increasing effort in the late 
1970s to bring partisanship into school board elections. There were efforts on the part of 
teachers' unions to place their members on school boards despite the conflict of interest 
aspect. Teachers contemplated seeking positions on their own boards without success. In 
other cases teachers in one institution were elected to boards of another district. 

Other partisan efforts carried more serious ramifications. In the late 1970s one of 
the Bloom Township political-party organizations began to slate candidates in Prairie State 
College trustee elections along with slated candidates in grade and high school elections. 
In the 1981 trustee election this partisan organization lent its support to two of the three 
successful candidates. 10 These efforts, albeit undesirable and inconsistent with the 
principle of nonpartisanship school elections, partly explain the record-breaking turnout in 
that election. 11 

The board of trustees continued to act essentially as a committee-of-the whole. This 
did not preclude committees on the board to study special problems, but action was not 
taken without open discussion of the whole board. 12 The schedule of meetings called for 
a regular meeting once a month; but there were occasions when regular meetings were 
canceled because there were not enough items requiring action to hold a meeting. 13 For 
the most part, however, there was much work that required board consideration, and 
meetings frequently lasted into the small hours of the next day. Some items called for 
much consideration so the board held workshops. Such problems as enrollment, parking 
and the intractable financial issue were dealt with at workshop meetings at which time 
reports were given and more information supplied. Official action, however, took place 
only at regular board meetings. 14 

The most salient change in the trustees as a whole during the turn of the decade 
was the addition of a non-voting student representative in May 1982. For nearly a decade 
since the enactment of Public Act 78-822 in 1973 the lack of student participation in 
policy-making and governance of the college had been a "touchy issue." Essentially this act 
provided for full membership of a student on the college trustees with all rights and 
privileges, including that of attending executive sessions, except voting. 15 

Compliance with the law became a source of contention for Prairie State College 
between the trustees on one side and the students and faculty on the other. This strife 
continued for nearly a decade. Actually since 1967 the trustees provided for a student and 
faculty representative at all board meetings. But neither the student or faculty 
representative were allowed to vote, initiate motions or attend executive sessions. The 
trustees had two reservations about full student participation. First there was the question 
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of constitutionality. 16 Then there was the simple matter of trust in delicate personnel 
matters discussed in executive sessions which would be opened to students but denied to 
faculty. Such a condition could bring undue pressure upon the student representative to 
divulge restricted information. 

Ever since passage of the law, students urged compliance. They welcomed support 
of the Faculty Senate which voted unanimously to support the proposal that a sti ent 
representative should participate in executive sessions. 17 Indeed, faculty did not object 
to students having access to restricted information even if they were; it was the next best 
thing to having access to the information themselves providing they could gain the 
confidence of the student trustees. 

After nearly a decade of consideration on 15 April 1982 the trustees moved to 
approve a student representative on the board with all privileges of membership "other 
than the right to vote." 18 On 20 May 1982 Raymond K. Urchell III, became the first 
student trustee of Prairie State College. 19 

The election and tenure of the first student representative, however, seemed to bear 
out previous problems and board reservations about the seating of a student trustee. In 
his election there were 1,363 unused ballots with the winner receiving 126 out of 137 valid 
votes thus demonstrating that students were not that excited about board representation 
The student representative attended trustee meetings regularly. As a matter of fact he had 
perfect attendance at regular board meetings during the first 11 meetings. 

Thus a wave of shock and surprise spread across the board room at the 
announcement of his resignation in the April 1983 board meeting. The student trustee had 
not registered for the spring semester and thus had been ineligible to sit as a student 
trustee for three meetings. "I'll be damned," said one trustee. "I am appalled " said 
another. "He gained the confidence of the board and the students and he misused it. I 
don t think this was a mistake, but was done by design." Much to his credit Urchell 
apologized and resigned. "I had no intent to defraud the board," he said. "I want to 
apologize to the board and students for it. It was my mistake and I feel very guilty and 
embarrassed about it." 20 

Like the trustees, the administration changed little in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
as compared with the early part of the decade. There was, however, an increase in 
numbers and a trend toward stronger academic training among administrators in the 
second half of the decade. 

In terms of numbers or size those in administration increased from 11 in 1975 to 
I ?nlt 77, 1 g3in ° f 54 5 perCenL tedufo* replacements, this number increased to 22 
by 1982 at the second level, that is below the rank of vice president. Reorganization at 
the second level explains this increase. In 1979 the Office of Industrial Development and 
Placement was added; in 1980 the Office of Institutional Research and Grants was 
established; m 1981 Instructional Services was reorganized to add another division; and 
in 1W2 the division of Developmental Education was established. 21 

In terms of profile the administration retained its male domination and bias against 
minorities and women. From 1975 through 1982 nine people held the position of vice 
president; all were males including one African-American. 22 This majority and male bias 
drew criticism from the United States Department of Labor which called for an update and 
compliance with the college's affirmative action program. 23 

The second level of administration was more integrated toward minorities and 
women than the vice presidents. Males and Caucasians continued to dominate this level 
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also. Of the 17 administrators at this level in the late 1970s 13 were males one of which 
was Hispanic. 24 

If the administration as a whole was not completely acceptable to affirmative action 
regulations in terms of minorities and women, it was rather stable. In the late 1970s there 
were six people who served as vice presidents including three replacements. These 
replacements were the consequence of a retirement, a death and a resignation. The second 
level of administration was even more stable. At this level 17 served and there were only 
three replacements. 25 

The area with the most change from the early 1970s and the late 1970s was formal 
educational training. Before 1975, of the three who served as vice presidents, one held a 
Doctorate of Philosophy, one held a Doctorate of Education and two held master's degrees. 
Before 1975 there were no doctorates at the second level of administration and only five 
master's degrees. By the turn of the decade at this level there was one Doctor of 
Philosophy, three Doctorates in education, and nine master's degrees. 26 It seemed clear 
that as community colleges were becoming more established and recognized in Illinois and 
throughout the nation, they were attracting better academically qualified people in the late 
1970s and 1980s. 



Faculty and Supportive Staff 

The other two integral parts of the college, faculty and supportive staff, continued 
their efforts toward defining their respective positions in the overall operation of the 
institution during the late 1970s. Because the college was a federal government contractor, 
their appointments brought the college into affirmative action accountability. This 
responsibility compelled the college to reassess its procedures in terms of appointments and 
hiring. 

The overall profile of the faculty in the late 1970s did not change dramatically from 
the previous decade. There remained two segments: full-time and part-time. There was 
also an increase in total numbers. The whole increased from 335 in 1976 to 371 in 1982 
representing a gain of 10.7 percent. The shift toward more part-time instructors which 
began in the early 1970s continued. Here the growth was from 241 in 1976 to 268 in 
1982, a gain of 11.2 percent. At the same time the gain in full-time teachers increased 
from 94 to 103 or 9.5 percent. By the end of the decade part-time faculty out-numbered 
full-time by a ratio of 7 to 3. 27 

Another continuing trend was that of employing more women on the full-time 
faculty. On the average between 1976 and 1982 women comprised 41.2 percent of the 
faculty as compared to 37.8 percent during the first half of the decade. Women, however, 
comprised only 29.9 percent of the part-time faculty during the last part of the decade. 28 

Minorities comprised 9.97 percent of the full-time faculty between 1976 and 1982. 
In terms of total numbers these varied between eight and 12 during that time, except for 
one who was black. 29 

In terms of qualifications, the faculty was strong. The full-time faculty was more 
involved in the transfer program, and presented more experience than part-time faculty. 
On the average during the last part of the decade between 1976 and 1982 78.3 percent of 
the full-time faculty held master's degrees. Adding to the strength of the faculty during 
this period 4 percent held the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the highest academic degree. 
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All these doctorates were granted from large midwestern state universities This 
represented an increase in numbers from three to five over the first half of the decade The 
full-time faculty also included a Doctor of Dental Science, a Bachelor of Law and a certified 
public accountant. During the same period 11 faculty members earned educational 
doctorates from Nova University. 30 

Besides strong academic credentials, the faculty was experienced. Between 1976 
and 1982, on the average, 84.1 percent of the full-time faculty were tenured This figure 
declined from 88.7 percent in 1979 to 73.7 percent in 1982 as senior faculty members 
retired. 

In addition to solid training and experience the faculty sought to update and 
strengthen its competence through in-service development. Efforts in this direction began 
with the formation of a Professional Development Committee in'l972. 32 At an early 
meeting the committee defined professional development as meaning "continuing education 
m an all inclusive sense." 33 Shortly after moving into the main building this committee 
reorganized and altered its name to Staff Development albeit the main purpose remained ' 
unchanged. Under this committee's leadership regular staff development programs were 
held regularly throughout the academic year with a complete day devoted to these 
activities at the beginning of the fall and spring semesters at which guest speakers with 
expertise in various fields were presented. Supportive staff and administrators shared in 
these programs. 34 

Not surprising, in view of the faculty's quality, Prairie State College instructors 
received recognition as heads of educational organizations at the national and state levels 
One co-authored a play which was presented on regional television. Trustees sponsored 
annual recognition programs and presented awards to several faculty members for 
outstanding contributions." 35 Indeed, the Prairie State College faculty, strong from the 
beginning, continued to uphold its standards. 

The faculty 'carried out its main function of providing instruction with competence- 
but there remained the problem of identifying the role of faculty and its relationship to the 
overall operation of the college. This issue had persisted from the time the college 
separated from the high school and became a part of the Illinois Community College 
system. Adding to this difficulty was the division between full-time and part-time faculty 
With the majority of part-time faculty instructing one course, the tendency was for full-time 
faculty to teach mostly during the day and for part-time faculty to teach mostly during the 
evening. Communication between the two groups broke down and common interests 
suffered, especially since part-time faculty were not eligible for union membership. 36 The 
problem, however, was not entirely neglected, and action was taken whereby adminis- 
SSL ^ T Veering part-time faculty to create a closer working 
relationship and to bring the part-time faculty to a closer feeling for the College 37 

The full-time faculty represented more of a cohesive group in the late 1970s As 
it had since its formation in 1969, the Teachers' Union continued to speak for the full-time 

^ ^ e 5 3eC1 , y c m matt6rS P ertainin S t0 salar y> fr^e benefits and working conditions 
while the Faculty Senate made recommendations on academic policies, curriculum matters 
student welfare, registration, admission policies and other educational standard! T After 
more than a year of bitter controversy between the trustees and the union this issue was 
clarified and agreed upon in 1977. 38 

n • • ^ *^« en ? S drCW t0 3 d0Se Aete was a reorganization within the union 
Originally in 1969 the union formed as the Prairie State College Chapter of the™ ok 
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County College Teachers Union Number 1600. The expertise, numbers and financial 
strength of the Chicago-based organization prompted this structure. After nearly a decade, 
however, it was believed that the Prairie State group had sufficient numbers, resources and 
experience to stand alone. There was also a great deal of feeling on the part of the Prairie 
State College union that the Chicago organization was exerting too much influence. Thus 
in March 1978 the Prairie State College union members organized as the Prairie State Col- 
lege Federation of Teachers Local 3816. 39 

As the union grew there were the inherent problems of growth. There was always 
the issue of union solidarity. With greater numbers there was greater strength but unity 
became more difficult to maintain. As in most organizations, a few more assertive people 
tended to dominate, and there was some dissension. 40 The union, however, continued 
to speak for the faculty with more than 90 percent of the faculty as members. As the late 
1970s moved along, confrontation between the union and the board and administration 
remained the norm and a solid, professional working relationship was still lacking. 

Besides trustees, administration and faculty, the fourth integral division involved 
with operation of the college was the supportive staff, consisting of at least 19 different 
categories of employees who sustained day-to-day operations. These workers included 
secretaries, technicians, clerks, typists, custodians, maintenance and security workers 
besides at least a dozen other categories. 41 Like the faculty, the supportive staff consisted 
of full-time and part-time employees. Unlike the faculty, however, the supportive staff was 
biased toward females. 42 Among full-time employees, 75.8 percent were females, and 
among part-time workers, 73.4 percent were females. 43 

From the beginning the supportive staff established itself as an integral part of the 
college with a high performance. "I know they give excellent service," said an 
administrator under whose direction many staff were employed. 44 He went on to state 
that they performed their assignments as well as or better than the other two segments of 
the college. 

Despite having established their place as an integral part of the college, the main 
problem facing the supportive staff in the late 1970s, like the faculty, was defining their 
identity within the college. But where the faculty was recognized from the outset, the 
supportive staff was hardly noticed. This group was not even identified in the original 
policies and procedures statement. 45 In the second policies statement these employees 
were identified as nonacademic personnel, and not until 1972 were they designated as 
supportive staff. 46 Despite this lack of identification, these employees were the most 
rapidly-growing division within the college with full-time workers increasing from 16 in 
1967 to 35 in 1971, to 45 in 1977 and to 87 in 1981, representing an overall gain of 443 
percent, much greater than any other segment of the college. 47 

Inextricably involved with the problem of identity for the supportive staff was the 
ever-present issue of economics-that is, wages or salary. With the increase in numbers 
there were different categories of work. This necessitated pay scales for different job 
categories. This difficulty spurred more than half of the supportive staff to request that the 
teachers' union represent them as bargaining agent. This request, albeit presented to the 
trustees, was as far as the effort went. The staff did not organize. 48 

There were other non-economic concerns for the supportive staff. There was the 
parking problem. The supportive staff held that there should be a staff parking lot, because 
of the constant and rapid movement of student cars which increased the threat of auto 
damage. 49 
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Between 1975 and 1982 the supportive staff made strides toward resolving their 
primary concerns. Steps toward recognition of the supportive staff was an entity in the 
college were taken in 1977 to comply with the policy of having a Supportive Staff Advisory 
Committee. 50 Such a committee, formally effected in November 1981, was charged with 
"the responsibility of facilitating communications between the members of the supportive 
Staff ^,si d ^ administration 1x1 matters of concern relating to policies, procedures or work 
rules." 51 Formal job descriptions and a salary-range schedule were effected in 1976 and 
revised in 1979. 52 

Thus having established itself as an efficient segment of the college operation in its 
own right from the outset, the supportive staff moved toward official recognition of this 
status at the turn of the decade. 

While striving to work out their identity within the college operating structure, the 
faculty, supportive staff and administration in their appointment and hiring brought the 
college into relations with a strong outside force, affirmative action and federal government 
accountability. 

When the college adopted its initial affirmative action program in 1973 there was 
numerical imbalance in all divisions of employment. The administration which consisted 
of 13 members was entirely male and white; the faculty was 89 percent white and 60 
percent male; and the supportive staff was 89 percent white. 53 During the next three 
years affirmative action compliance began with results in the professional staff but with few 
significant changes in the supportive staff. 54 

During the next several years the college assumed that it was moving ahead in die 
area of affirmative action at least in comparison with other community colleges. In terms 
or minority employment next to the City Colleges of Chicago and the State Community 
College of East St. Louis, Prairie State College had the highest percentage of minority 
employment m Illinois at 20.6 percent. This represented a steady gain over several years 
from 13.7 percent in 1975 and 14.5 percent in 1977. 55 In terms of female employees the 
college ranked ninth among all 52 community college campuses in the state with 55.3 
percent. This figure also represented an increase from 46.4 percent in 1975 to 51 4 
percent in 1977. 56 

Under existing rules of affirmative action, members of the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs (U.S. Department of Labor) charged with monitoring affirmative 
action programs, visited the college in April 1981 as part of a routine and standard 
compliance review. Despite the college's favorable comparisons with other colleges the 
reviewers found several inadequacies and urged that the college take more aggressive steps 
toward affirmative action. First, the college did not have an ongoing affirmative action 
program approved annually by the trustees. Such a plan, the reviewers stated, should set 
hiring goals for each administrative and instructional unit consistent with affirmative 
action; it should provide for hiring and promoting minorities in proportion to the number 
of available, qualified candidates in the college district labor market; and the plan should 
establish goals for part-time faculty. 57 Besides goal-setting activities, the reviewers 
recommended that the college expand its recruiting activities, set guidelines for committee 
organization, advertising and screening in order to seek out minorities rather than merely 
announcing openings. 58 

Learning of these many deficiencies was discomforting, but when the reviewers 
imposed a 30-day deadline in moving toward compliance the effect was downright 
startling. As a federal contractor, if the college failed to comply it could lose federal 
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funding. The college took direct action. First step was to appoint the vice president for 
administrative services as affirmative action officer. After gaining an extension on the 
deadline a plan was completed, approved by the trustees, submitted to the Labor 
Department and accepted. 60 

The plan called for creation of a Community Advisory Committee to provide 
recommendations for improving the college's affirmative action program with special 
emphasis on improving the recruiting efforts. It also called for no racial discrimination; no 
sex discrimination; no sexual harassment; no religious or national origin discrimination; 
no age discrimination; no nepotism; and provided for parental leave and disability for 
pregnancy. 61 

A Community Moves Along 

In terms of population growth and direction, socioeconomic structure and economy, 
the Prairie State College community continued to move in much the same direction as it 
had for the past two decades during the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

Growthwise the population tapered off from the rapid increase of the 1950s and 
1960s while the movement away from the urban centers of Chicago Heights and Park 
Forest accelerated until these municipalities for the first time actually lost population while 
the townships of Crete and Monee grew significantly along with small urban areas within 
the district. 

Tne socioeconomic structure remained essentially unchanged except for a larger 
influx of minorities, and the economy continued its movement away from heavy industry 
to a service and retail oriented economy. For a college sensitive to community needs, these 
trends had a bearing on the educational services provided by the institution. 

The trend toward stability in population growth during the 1960s and early 1970s 
continued and accelerated toward the end of the decade. This phenomenon is clear from 
an examination of the following chart which shows the township population figures 
between 1960 and 1980. 



TOWNSHIP POPULATION GROWTH 





Bloom 


% 


Rich 


% 


Crete 


% 


Moriee 


% 


Dist. 


% 


1960 


70,530 




35,258 




11,737 




5,131 




122,656 




1970 


94,757 


34.3 


44,801 


27.0 


15,270 


30.1 


7,240 


41.1 


162,068 


32.1 


1980 


101,127 


6.7 


58,804 


31.2 


20,357 


33.3 


10,985 


51.7 


191,273 


18.0 



The college district continued to grow in population between 1970 and 1980 but 
at a significantly slower rate. From a growth rate of 32.1 percent between 1960 and 1970 
the rate of increase was down to 18.0 percent, or nearly half that of the previous decade. 
Total population of the district was 191,273, much lower than projected estimates 
advanced by college officials in the 1960s. 

Besides a decline in population growth, the direction that people were moving 
continued a trend of the last two decades-but at a significantly faster rate. Movement was 
from the larger urban centers in the northeastern section of the district in Bloom Township 
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into the township of Monee, the southern border of Rich Township and Crete Township. 
A close look at a second chart demonstrates this trend. 



Municipality Population Growth/Loss 
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Park Forest 
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14.3 


University Park 


1,748 
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-9.3 



-14.6 
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In the early 1970s population continued to gravitate toward the Illinois Central Gulf 
Railroad inter-urban electrical line from the north central part of the district to the 
southwestern corner as it had for nearly a century. But the growth rate was uneven with 
some municipalities decreasing their expansion and others increasing significantly 
Homewood, Flossmoor and Olympia Fields slowed their growth in the 1970s by an average 
of 70.6 percent. Matteson and Richton Park, however, increased their rate of growth bv 
an average of 81 percent. 

At the same time the population expansion in the northeastern section of the district 
which developed rapidly in the 1960s tapered off during the 1970s. Glenwood which 
grew in population by 740.1 percent for the greatest expansion of any municipality in the 
district during the 1960s fell off to a 42 percent increase during the 1970s. 

The most dramatic shift in population, however, came in the northeastern section 
of the district where the two largest urban centers, Chicago Heights and Park Forest along 
with South Chicago Heights, actually declined in population during the 1970s South 
Chicago Heights dropped 20.2 percentwhile Park Forest declined 14.6 percentand Chicago 
Heights fell back by 9.3 percent. These last two adjoining urban centers continued to 
maintain their position as the center of population, holding a combined 33 percent of the 
district's total. 

During the 1970s the large central cities in the community were giving way to the 
sprawl of small urban areas within the district. This, however, was not a development 
peculiar to the Prairie State College community. Census figures of 1970 and 1980 show 
this development took place in many large metropolitan centers. In analyzing the 
metropolitan area of Chicago, demographers identified Chicago Heights and Evanston as 
examples of new central cities in the metropolitan Chicago suburbs. 62 
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The population profile of the college community also continued to shift as it had 
in the previous decade in terms of minorities, but where Hispanics were the most rapidly- 
increasing minority group during the 1960s African-Americans again became the fastest 
growing minority during the 1970s. Furthermore, these African-Americans were located 
in sections of the community besides those places where they had resided in previous 
decades. The following chart indicates this shift. 



MINORITY POPULATION CHANGES 1970-1980 



White 
Black 
Hisp. 
Other 



1970 
81.7 
13.0 
4.7 
0.6 



Bloom 
1980 
78.3 
14.6 
6.4 
0.7 



% 
-3.4 
+ 1.6 
+ 1.7 
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98.1 
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0.5 
0.4 
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89.3 



% 
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1.0 
2.3 
0.2 



Crete 
1980 
91.5 
5.1 



% 
-5.0 
+4.1 



3.2 +0.9 
0.2 0.0 



1970 
96.2 
1.3 
1.7 
0.8 



Monee 

1980 % 

69.9 -26.3 

27.1 +25.8 

2.1 +0.4 

0.9 +0.1 



Prior to 1970 African-Americans settled mostly in Bloom Township, in the eastern 
section of Chicago Heights and in East Chicago Heights. In the early 1970s this pattern 
shifted when African-Americans began to move from established African-American 
communities of Robbins and Phoenix into Matteson, Park Forest and University Park. 63 
Influx of African-American people was especially noticeable in Monee Township where the 
African-American population increased 25.8 percent during the 1970s. This was largely 
due to the settlement of University Park whose 1980 population was about 50 percent 
African-American. 64 Other municipalities in the college community such as Glenwood in 
the northeast and Country Club Hills in the northwest also experienced growth in African- 
American population. 65 

Thus during the 1970s the college community experienced some, if uneven, 
integration. One example was Park Forest where the African-American population 
increased from 2 percent to 12 percent. 66 In 1973 the village established a program of 
integration maintenance defined as "the use of educational and service programs to 
encourage the continuation of integration in the community." 67 The program remained 
consistent through changing village boards and provided a case study for the integration 
of a suburban community. 

Hispanics continued their influx into the college community during the 1970s but 
at a reduced pace from the previous decade. They continued to settle for the most part in 
Bloom Township, especially in the Hill region of Chicago Heights and in Sauk Village. 
During the decade their influx into Bloom Township increased by 1.7 percent and barely 
exceeded that of African-Americans. In Rich Township they increased in proportion to the 
total population by 1.4 percent and in Crete and Monee townships by 0.9 percent and 0.4 
percent respectively. In these townships they located in rural areas. 66 

Other minorities did not increase their proportion of the overall population to any 
significant degree. These groups include native Americans and Asians. For many decades 
these minorities provided only a tiny proportion of the total population of the college 
community. 69 
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In terms of age the population was growing older during the 1970s. The Bureau 
of the Census classifies age in three categories. These are 18 to 20, 21 to 64 and 65 and 
over. During the 1970s the average age in each of these categories increased for the 
college community. For the four townships the average gain in each category was as 
follows: 18 to 20 years, 0.9 percent; 21 to 64 years, 6.51 percent; and 65 and over, 1.8 
percent. This mdicates that the baby boomers of the 1950s were nearing adulthood 
and senior citizens were beginning to comprise a greater proportion of the college 
community. 

But of the many changes underway during the 1970s perhaps the most significant 
was the economy which continued its shift from heavy industry such as steel-making to 
service and retail occupations. Again this was not a shift peculiar to the Prairie State 
College community. But Chicago Heights had been one of the leading centers of industrial 
and steel production in Illinois and a part of the vast Calumet steel complex, one of the 
greatest m the world, for nearly a century, and the significance of this turn was bound to 
have a profound effect. 

Those employed in manufacturing occupations dropped 23.1 percent from 51 9 
percent to 28.8 percent during the decade while service employment increased 19 1 
percent from 7.7 percent to 26.8 percent during the same time. In Rich Township the 
switch m service occupations was nearly as much, up 20.6 percent from 9.8 to 30 4 71 

Besides the shift in direction of the economy there was also the movement of retail 
business away from the central district of municipalities into shopping malls which 

C u nt fn U A W \ m ±e College communit y movement began with Chicago Heights in 
the 1960s, and by the end of the decade left the center of that city with only a few 
businesses. ' 

The movement continued in other locales during the 1970s, but in some 
municipalities aggressive action arrested the movement. Homewood met the challenge 
directly. During the mid-1970s the business district of this village lost a major grocery 
cham, a coin-onerated laundry and dry cleaner, a women's apparel shop, a men's clothing 
store and a family shoe store. Long-term store vacancies began to appear. Village 
government and business interests, however, launched a study of the problem and in 1978 
adopted a tax-mcrement financing plan which allowed the municipality to freeze tax 
assessments in redevelopment areas and then use the additional tax revenue generated to 
pay for public improvements. Although occupancy changes continued in the downtown 
area, long-term vacancies were halted. 72 

Other villages were not so successful in dealing with their business areas. Park 
Forest waged a long and arduous struggle to maintain the standards of its shopping plaza 

n I £ S Z"J 6t n 10 u rate 35 ±e dGCade d ° Sed - This was an konk mm f° r the nation's first 
post-World War II shopping plaza. 

Continuation of these trends and changes during the 1970s, however, did not alter 
the comprehensive stature of the Prairie State College community as a microcosm of the 
state of Illinois and the nation. If anything these changes merely reinforced that structure 
Socioeconomically, the district contained within it the fourth wealthiest and the second 
poorest communities in the state. Occupying a salient part in one of the nation's largest 
heavy industrial areas, the college community provided the basis for a case study of the 

iX; ,, \ naG ° n T 1 3 nGW eCOn ° my ' and sequences on the community. 
Ethnically, it remamed a mosaic melting pot of the United States during the 20th century 
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Influx of minorities in the 1960s and 1970s enriched the structure and strengthened its 
microcosmical sample. 

All this carried implications for the kinds of educational services that a community 
college, committed to the community, ought to supply. The changing nature of the 
economy would require training for those entering service employment rather than 
production or industrial employment. Retraining would also be needed for those left 
unemployed in the switch. The aging of the population would require services for more 
senior citizens. The influx of minorities would require basic training and skills training to 
move them into the mainstream of America. The changing role of women presented 
another implication for educational services. As the baby boomers of the 1950s moved 
toward adulthood, women were becoming free of child-raising responsibilities and were 
looking for employment and careers elsewhere. They, too, required restraining and 
upgrading of previous education. To carry out its mission, a community college needed to 
provide these educational services. 



CHAPTER TWENTY TWO 



CONTINUING THE TASK OF A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Throughout the late 1970s and early 1980s the college continued its commitment 
as a community college to offer transfer, occupational/technical programs. During this 
period the transfer program continued to occupy the core. Enrollment continued to grow, 
however, at a much slower rate than occupational/technical programs. During this time 
the college also inaugurated a program in Instructional Services aimed at the problem of 
remediation and became one of three colleges in the nation recognized for efforts in 
meeting this issue. 



Providing Transfer Programs 

During its first few years the vast majority of educational services which the college 
provided were transfer programs, meaning those courses which paralleled the first two 
years of courses at four-year colleges and work which students transferred to these colleges 
to continue toward a baccalaureate degree. As the college moved into its second decade 
however the number of students completing transfer programs diminished; this decline 
continued steadily in the late 1970s albeit transfer programs continued to occupy a 
substantial part of the college's educational services. 

In recognition of completing the first two years of baccalaureate parallel courses 
the college awarded the Associate in Arts degree. This recognition had its origin with 
William R. Harper m his concept of the senior college as separate from the junior college 
The degree was mtended to encourage students to enter one of the several senior colleges 
at the University of Chicago; for others who did not intend to continue their formal 
education, it represented a terminal degree. 

Stanford University in its early years under David S. Jordan applied the concept 
The degree is authorized for junior colleges and places the official stamp of approval on 
junior college education as definite collegiate accomplisjiment. 1 

When the college adopted a "single baccalaureate oriented" position in the mid- 
1970s it provided a few required courses and a number of electives. This number 
increased within the next few years. 2 By the end of the decade the Associate in Arts 
degree requirements consisted of 62 credit hours in four areas and electives in two others 
The four areas were communications or English, six credit hours; humanities, nine credit 
hours; science and mathematics, 11 credit hours; and social science, nine credit hours The 
two areas of electives were general, four credit hours; and interest electives, 23 credit 
hours/ ' 

All four-year colleges in Illinois, except the University of Illinois Champaign-Urbana 
and many m other states, recognized the Prairie State College associate degree and 
accepted students at the junior class level when they transferred. At the University of 
Ilhnois, however, transfer credit was evaluated course by course. Moreover, the university 
did not permit Prairie State College students who had more than 12 hours and less than 
62 hours to transfer there. During the summer sessions many University of Illinois students 
took courses at Prairie State and this course-credit was acceptable at the University of 
Illinois but could not be calculated for grade-point average. 
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During its firsv decade the pattern for Prairie State College transfer students 
remained consistent. Three four-year universities which attracted most of these transfers 
were Illinois State University at Normal, Northern Illinois and Southern Illinois. Eastern 
and Western Illinois universities attracted a few, and fewer still transferred to the 
University of Illinois. When the University of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus opened in the 
early 1960s it attracted many transferees. With the opening of Governors State University 
in the early 1970s the pattern shifted. This university was established mainly to serve as 
a capstone for community college students in the city of Chicago and south suburban 
region, and thereafter most Prairie State College transferees moved to this institution. 
During the 1970s Prairie State College transferees in rank order followed this pattern: 
Governors State University; Illinois State University at Normal; Northern Illinois University; 
Southern Illinois University; University of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus; Eastern Illinois 
University; Western Illinois University; and the University of Illinois (Champaign-Urbana). 
There were, however, variations in this order from year to year. 4 

After transferring, Prairie State College students at most four-year colleges in Illinois 
did as well as or slightly better than those students who began their college training at 
these institutions. At Illinois State University the mean grade-point of Prairie State College 
transferees in nine subject areas was 2.93 as compared to 2.58 for native Illinois State 
students (those who began their college training at that institution), and 2.60 for all other 
community college transferees. 5 Another study at Southern Illinois University produced 
similar results. At this institution Prairie State College transferees in nine subject areas had 
a mean grade-point average of 2.55 compared to the same average for native Southern 
Illinois students. 6 

At the University of Illinois (Champaign-Urbana), however, Prairie State College 
students did hot achieve as well. Nine Prairie State College transferees at this institution 
had a mean grade-point average of 3.48 as compared to 4.02 for all continuous University 
of Illinois students and 3.79 for all community college transferees. 7 These studies, albeit 
limited, demonstrate that Prairie State College transferees held their own at most four-year 
universities in Illinois. 

Despite success of transferees the transfer programs continued to decline in terms 
of graduates during the late 1970s. This decrease began in 1967, the year that the 
Associate in Applied Science degree was first awarded. In that year Associate in Arts 
graduates represented 69.7 percent of all those winning degrees and certificates. 8 By 1976 
the figure dropped to 34.3 percent and by 1982 it was down to 27.2 percent. 9 From 1976 
through 1982 the number of Associate in Arts graduates at each commencement averaged 
32.4 percent although the total number of Associate in Aits degrees increased by 6.1 
percent and reached an all-time high of 166 in 1977. 10 



Providing More Occupational Programs 

Another mission of a comprehensive community college as prescribed in the Act of 
1965 is to provide occupational, semi-technical and or technical courses that lead directly 
to employment. Long before it became a part of the Illinois community college system, 
Prairie State College offered these courses; during the late 1970s the college continued to 
add such courses in significant numbers. 
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To accommodate this increased interest in occupational and technical programs 
between 1976 and 1982, 34 courses, or 41.9 percent of all courses added to the 
curriculum, were in the occupational and technical area. This was nearly twice the number 
of courses added in the adult and continuing education area, the next category in terms 
of total courses added during the same period. 22 

One of the most popular occupational programs in terms of enrollment was nursing. 
This popularity led to a problem in 1976 when 240 students applied for 100 openings. 
"The unfortunate fact is that there are just too many applicants for too few spaces," the 
president stated. 'This has caused a lot of grief, anxiety and frustration." 23 As a 
consequence, admission requirements for the program were reevaluated and 
communications clarified. 24 Other popular occupational and technical courses included 
dental hygiene, welding, automotive services and computer science. 25 

While the popularity of occupational and technical programs grew at Prairie State 
College these programs continued to meet accreditation or accountability standards. The 
dental programs, however, were an exception when their accreditation was threatened. 
This was corrected in December 1975 when the American Dental Association reinstated full 
accreditation. 26 Otherwise the occupational and technical programs continued to enjoy 
full accreditation. 

In the health field a large part of accreditation depends on how an institution's 
graduates perform in state or national examinations. In Illinois a nursing student who 
passes the State Board Examination can practice as a registered nurse. From its beginning, 
the Nursing program at Prairie State College provided students who succeeded in passing 
these qualifying examinations. In 1980 all Prairie State College nursing graduates passed 
the State Board Examination with an average of 39 percent. This score exceeded the mean 
score of all those taking the Illinois test and the national examination. 27 Dental hygiene 
students also performed well in national examinations. In 1977 and 1978 the entire class 
passed the certification test with an average score exceeding the national mean. 28 

Most of the occupational and technical programs at Prairie State College are 
accredited by the Illinois Department of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education 
(DAVTE). Annual reports are required and periodic campus visitations are conducted by 
DAVTE to ensure accountability and qualify for federal and state funds. 29 Such a campus 
visit produced a strong report for the college in 1980. A 17-person evaluation team "felt 
that the occupational programs at the college were outstanding and meeting the needs of 
the community and students." 30 Several departments were commended including 
Business and Information Systems, Dental Auxiliaries, Human Services, Nursing and 
Industrial Technology. 31 

Occupational and technical programs at Prairie State College did indeed grow in 
popularity. They were of high quality and maintained standards of accountability as the 
decade of the 1970s drew to a close. 
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Providing for Basic Educational Needs 



Having dealt with underachieves by expanding tutorial services in the late 1960s, 
Prairie State College became a model for such programs in the 1970s until a sudden cutoff 
of federal funding threatened to devastate the program. By relying on support and funding 
at the state level in the meantime, the college was able to press on with its remedial or 
compensatory education program into the 1980s but not without internal confrontation. 

When the main building was occupied in the fall of 1975, the remedial program 
was firmly established. It had been in operation since 1969 and was serving more than 
1,000 students while attempting to bridge the gaps in background among the diversified 
students attending the college. Because Prairie State College had been one of the first 
community colleges to- attack the problem of low achievement, by the mid-1970s its 
program began to attract national attention. A large room on the northeast corner of the 
thud floor was provided for the program. 32 

1Q , fl The remedial, or Instructional Services, program at Prairie State College began in 
1969, but the need for such a program traces to the opening of the institution. From the 
outset and throughout its first quarter-of-a-century the college operated as an open-door 
institution. Liberal entrance requirements allowed students to try everything and fail if 
they must. Together with a high-failure rate, the attrition rate, meaning percentage of 
dropouts, soared. The college was thus confronted with a problem in the late 1960s of 
either abandonmg standards and allowing high attrition to continue or to attempt to raise 
competence to a level in the basics where students could resume educational training in 
programs leading to certificates and degrees. The college chose the second course and 
began a tutorial program with 32 students, financed entirely with local funds. Recognizing 
how widespread the need for tutoring was throughout the state, the Illinois Community 
College Board appropriated "disadvantaged student aid" funds in 1973. 33 

Success of the Prairie State College Instructional Services program attracted 
^TZ. ^ Unked StateS De P artment °f Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) in 
1976. The college was one of three in the nation which the HEW department recognized 
tor its efforts m meeting the problem of remediation. HEW thus provided a four-year grant 
irom its special services or academic assistance component. The initial sum of $55,000 
increased annually until the grant reached $119,144 in 1980. 34 About this time the name 
of the program was changed to Personalized Learning albeit the objective and philosophy 
remamed the same. r r j 

Bolstered by HEW funding, the Personalized Learning Program expanded. Staff 
increased to six full-time people, eight part-time people and five student aides. A readine 
specialist was appointed and tutoring was expanded to include specialists as well as peers 
and volunteers. New equipment was installed. Machine tutors were installed to provide 
for module, filmstrip, tape and slide instruction. Laboratories were conducted to improve 
study and writing skills. A course in English as a Second Language was started to enable 
non-native Americans to read, write, and understand the English language 35 

As the program enlarged its identity increased until it received national recognition 
as a model program. The director and staff were selected to make presentations at national 
educational conferences on remedial training. The Prairie State College program was one 

tSZ n 11 m ° 1S an r° ne ° f 58 ^° llegeS " ^ nati ° n Sdected for evalfation bTtne 
Systems Development Corporation. 36 3 
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With substantial funding, the program continued to advance. Support, however, 
consisted mostly of federal grants. Between 1976 and 1980 three sources provided 
funding. These were the HEW grants, Illinois state funding and local funds. The 
proportion of funding between these three segments, however, developed unevenly during 
the four-year period. Total funding increased 75.9 percent but of that figure, the HEW 
share grew by 107.6 percent while the state level increased 74 percent and the college 
share increased by 40.6 percent. 37 By 1980, federal funds were providing 62 percent of 
the cost, with the college furnishing 29 percent and the state 9 percent. 38 Local funding 
was falling behind with federal and state sources providing most of the support. 

With such dependence on federal funding the college was shocked to learn that an 
application for renewal of federal support was denied and HEW funding terminated as of 
30 June 1980. Notice of termination came on the day that current funding expired. 39 
'We were devastated," Katherine Gavin, the director, said. 'We had helped many 
institutions set up programs using our forms and we still see them," she stated. 40 As the 
shock wore off, however, the cutoff of funds did not seem so surprising. There were 
reasons for the termination. 

First was the general cutback in federal funds that started and grew to larger 
proportions during the 1980s. "There's a crunch nationwide for money," the director said. 
"More and more institutions nationwide are competing for part of this federal money." 41 
Besides the general cutback in federal funds another reason connected with the program 
itself explained the termination of funding. Originally, federal funds were made available 
as "seed money" meaning funds to be used to begin a program which would be phased in 
and become a part of the institution's curriculum rather than utilized primarily to sustain 
an existing program. 42 This, the HEW believed, had not been accomplished at Prairie 
State College. 

Despite the cutoff of HEW funds the Personalized Learning Program continued 
albeit on a smaller scale. "In retrospect," the director stated, "it may have been the best 
thing that happened because we should not have been totally dependent on federal 
funds." 43 Local funds which supplied 29 percent of the program funds were still available 
as were state funds which comprised 9 percent of the funds. 44 The program limped along 
on one-third of its previous funding and continued to serve 683 students during the 1980- 
81 academic year. 45 

While the Personalized Learning Program at Prairie State College suffered a serious 
setback with the cutoff of federal funding, remedial education was gaining support at two 
other levels. First was the recognition throughout the state of Illinois that remedial 
education at the college level was becoming a serious problem. 

Four-year colleges, including the University of Illinois (Champaign-Urbana), 
confronted the issue in the 1950s and 1960s when the era of mass enrollments began. 
These large enrollments turned up many students lacking competence in basic subjects of 
reading, writing and mathematics, especially writing. These deficiencies compelled the 
four-year colleges to install remedial courses to improve competency that would allow 
students to carry on coursework toward degrees. 

The advent of the community college system in the 1960s alleviated the problem 
somewhat for the four-year colleges, but the problem persisted, and in the 1970s pressure 
developed on the Illinois Board of Higher Education to assign remedial education to the 
community colleges. Consequence of this pressure came in Public Act 81-803 (19 
September 1979) which mandated, "Boards shall develop guidelines which: (1) place the 
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emphasis on postsecondary remedial programs at public community colleges and (2) 
reduce the role of the state universities in offering remedial programs. 46 " What Prairie 
State College had been doing on its own for nearly a decade was now required by law. 
The law also set time limits on the transition of remedial programs to community colleges. 
"By 30 June 1981," the law stated, "the board shall report to the General Assembly the 
progress made toward this transition in the emphasis on remedial programs at the post- 
secondary level..." 47 

A second level where the need for remedial education was recognized was among 
the faculty and staff. Soon after creation of the Recruitment and Retention Committee, this 
group recognized that one of the compelling reasons for high turnover, or a high dropout 
rate among students, was most of these students lacked the necessary academic skills to 
succeed. At one of its first meetings and with a unanimous vote, the committee moved 
"that a committee consisting of members of the business, Mathematics, English, .Social 
Science, and Technology departments, and with Drs. H. R. Andrews and K. Gavin, to be 
chaired by members within that committee, develop a curriculum of developmental courses 
to be presented to the various departments in September of 1979 for implementation in 
the spring of 1980." 48 

This motion made it quite clear that the faculty recognized a need for remedial 
education. Implementing a program, however, was not accomplished without much 
contention and intra-college strife. 

Late in the fall of 19/9 a Student Profile report reiterated the need for remedial 
education. At the direction cf the President, a Developmental Education Task Force 
Committee was formed late in 1980 and began meeting in January 1981. 49 Composed 
of 44 members representing the faculty, administration and supportive staff "in conjunction 
with the board's wishes, the committee was formed to study, plan, and recommend a 
Prairie State College system of Developmental Education." 50 As mandated by Public Act 
81-803, a plan needed to be submitted by 30 June 1981. 

When the task force committee began there was complete agreement that a 
developmental education program was needed at Prairie State College to improve academic 
skills of disadvantaged students to a level where they could succeed in regular academic 
programs. At subsequent meetings, however, differences arose about how developmental 
education should be handled. The issue was essentially philosophical. The plan advocated 
by the instructional services director and largely supported by the administration, was to 
establish a developmental division with its own staff. "Statistics have shown," the director 
argued, "that ... a department or division or component for developmental education is 
a better way to go." 51 The faculty essentially felt that each department should handle 
developmental education for those subjects within its discipline. Another factor affected 
the faculty, especially those in the English and Mathematics departments which would be 
most affected by a separate division for Developmental Education. This was job security 
Many students in a Developmental Education division would reduce enrollment in English 
and mathematics and thus reduce the number of faculty needed in those departments 
This fear, albeit not outwardly admitted, had to be a factor in the faculty opposition to a 
separate division. 

Confronted with a deadline of 30 June as mandated by Public Act 81-803 and with 
pressure from the Illinois Community College Board and the Board of Higher Education to 
present a program, the trustees advised the administration to pull it (the developmental 
education recommendation) out of the curriculum committee and pass it without them 1,52 
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The faculty presented the trustees with a petition. This noted that insufficient time had 
been allowed for a thorough, informed and balanced discussion of the issues and requested 
that the trustees postpone approving the program until the task force could prepare a plan 
acceptable to the faculty. Concerns about student enrollment, admission qualifications, 
student selection, program structure and the lack of financial commitment by the college 
were also noted/ 3 Thus confronted with a time deadline, a recommendation for a 
Developmental Education program and an opposing report, on 18 June 1981 the trustees 
approved of a Division of Developmental Education 12 days before the deadline. 54 

The Developmental Education program simmered for several months until a special 
trustee meeting agenda in December called for adoption of three courses for the program. 
This set the stage for another board-administration and faculty confrontation. The meeting 
began with presentation of the administration's plan. To allay anxieties that a separate 
division would jeopardize existing faculty appointments it was made clear that positions 
would be advertised and selection could be made from current faculty members. 55 

A senior faculty member representing the curriculum Committee responded with 
a prepared statement which was distributed. She outlined the committee's organizational 
structure, membership and procedures. She continued by detailing how the proposed 
courses were presented to the committee, lack of departmental approval, disagreement on 
student selection, lack of time for discussion of the courses, administrative participation, 
votes taken on first and second readings, requests for revision of courses, the need for a 
special board meeting and violation of the Curriculum Committee procedures. 56 She 
urged the trustees not to approve the courses. She was joined by the Faculty Senate 
president who also opposed approving the courses. The trustees, notwithstanding, moved 
to approve three courses (Fundamental English, Fundamental Reading and Computational 
Skills). 57 

The college was not pleased with the turn of events. 'The college," said the 
president, "is acting upon mandates by the state, as well as upon expressed need for 
remedial courses. 1 ' 58 He went on to say that "time is of crucial importance." 59 He 
expressed "regret" that the administrative recommendation, a break with tradition, could 
not win full faculty blessing and support and regretted die necessity of calling a special 
board meeting for the action. 

The faculty had regrets too and continued its opposition. The next day an upset 
faculty member wrote to the ICCB to protest. "Never before," he wrote, "has the 
administration knowingly presented a course to the Board of Trustees, and the board of 
trustees approved a course that the faculty rejected in the Curriculum Committee. The 
administration and the board of trustees have completely disregarded the internal 
mechanism for examining and testing curriculum proposals that has been accepted and 
used until now." 60 

This evoked a quick rebuke from other members of the faculty who supported 
approval of the Developmental Education courses. Six faculty members signed a letter 
reading that "we would like to have the record show that we supported the approval of the 
developmental education courses." 61 These six were all African-Americans. As members 
of a minority these faculty members were aware that African-Americans and other 
minorities provide a large portion of those in need of remedial education. These black 
teachers recognized that failure to adopt Developmental Education courses continued this 
neglect. 
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The college admonished the upset faculty member for the letter to the state board 
The official lines of communication to the ICCB," wrote the president, "are through the 
president's office." 62 The college also rebutted the impression that recommendations of 
the Curriculum Committee carried legislative force. "Note that the policies statement 
specifies, the rebuttal stated, "that the Curriculum Committee 'will recommend programs 
and courses' and does not define its role as a legislative one. Although Curriculum 
Committee recommendations have routinely been accepted, the statement does not bind 
the administration of the college to accept the recommendation of the Curriculum 
Committee. 

Despite contention surrounding the approval of the program and courses, the work 
of remediation at Prairie State College continued under the designation of Developmental 
Education. Remediation, was attacked on two fronts: First, Developmental Education 
would provide non-transfer credit in courses designed to improve student skills up to 
college-level work. Within a few years four courses were added to the original three 
These | included a second level of instruction for English and computational skills; a second 
andjhird level were added to fundamental reading. The instructional staff expanded to 
l^. Second, the Personalized Learning Program, as an extension of Developmental 
Education would continue to provide help for students who desired to maintain high 
grades and for those who lacked basic skills and needed substantial assistance, or specific 
temporary help. 5 v 

Important as remediation is, however, the concept continued to carry a stigma The 
phrase Developmental Education was adopted to remove this blemish. As the 1980s began 
those in this division were stressing "pre-college courses" as a description. 66 In time 
another description may be used. Again the poet said it best: "0, be some other namei 
Whats m a name? That which we call a rose By any other name would smell as sweer 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd." fRomeo and .Juliet H i) 
nrnora 7116 pr ° cess whe u reb y Prairie State College adopted a Developmental Educational 

SI?! !, a ? 0 ? er 6Xample ° f ^ commun *y allege paradox. There was no 
dispute that remedial education was needed. The issue was what kind of a program should 
be provided and the process to be followed in adopting the program. A four-year college 
governed by its own board could have afforded the time to work out the solution A 
secondary school could not have met the problem as well as Prairie State College did But 

ft if 01 L C ° mmUnity COlle f SyStem throi « h its co <*dinating state board and the Board 
of Higher Education, imposed time limits that constrained the Prairie State College trustees 
Without meeting the deadline for approval of the program, funding and the entire program 
of remediation would be jeopardized. As the college attempted to resolve the issue more 

cv^ ntS r!y e v mP0 /c UP ° n \ Simply b6CaUSe k was a community college in the Illinois 
system The King of Siam might say "it's a puzzlement." For Prairie State College it was 
a paradox-a community college paradox. 
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Besides increasing course offerings at the main campus during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s the college extended itself into the community by providing extension centers. 
These extension centers offered courses like those at the main campus as well as other 
types of community education, including non-degree and non-credit courses. Other 
community services included cooperative units and commissions to attack community 
problems. From the beginning the college was a pioneer in cooperative efforts with other 
community colleges and thus able to provide leadership in this area. 

Providing Community Education and Services 

Along with transfer and occupational training, Prairie State College provided 
community education and services during its first two decades. During this time, however, 
these activities were not as extensive as other instructional offerings but in the middle 
1970s Community Education and Services expanded. 

Of all community college functions, perhaps the broadest is community education, 
which embraces an array of instructional forms. These include extension courses for credit 
which, as the name implies, extend to sites away from the campus. Adult or continuing 
education is another form of community education. This type of instruction has many 
facets. It may or may not carry credit. Students in adult or continuing education are 
usually older than college undergraduates and have a wide range of school experience. 
Some hold degrees while others have not completed high school. Adult and continuing 
education students for the most part attend intt mittently or part-time with their goal 
being short-term education rather than a degree certificate. 

Throughout occupation of the interim campus the college offered extension courses 
at Bloom and Crete-Monee high schools. For a while there were extension courses at Rich 
and Homewood-Flossmoor high schools which were discontinued, then reinstated in the 
late 1970s. During this time continuing education courses were offered at East Chicago 
Heights and the east side of Chicago Heights. 1 In 1979 the college presented an extension 
course in American history at the Park Forest Library. This course presented an 
individualized instruction format in which students moved at their own speeds. This 
method provided videotaped lectures for students to view in the library or tape cassettes 
which could be taken home for listening. Small discussion sessions were held in the 
library. 2 

Extension courses were also offered at Beecher but not without reviving strained 
relations with Kankakee Community College which had subsided after the Beecher district 
decided to remain independent of a community college. Following the Beecher decision, 
daytime or full-time students from Beecher continued to attend the community college of 
their choice. 3 Most attended Prairie State College. Most evening, or part-time students, 
however, attended Kankakee Community College which offered night classes in Beecher. 
In 1976 Prairie State began an evening program at Beecher, increasing these offerings the 
following year. 4 

Kankakee protested vehemently on two points: First, it claimed that Prairie State 
College had not obtained permission from the ICCB to offer extension courses in Beecher; 
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and, second, the same teachers were teaching the same courses for both Kankakee and 
Prairie State College. 5 Representatives of both colleges, however, worked out an 
agreement to avoid course duplications and faculty assignments. 6 Both colleges thus 
continued to offer extension courses at Beecher while most daytime Beecher students 
continued to attend Prairie State College. 

Besides extension courses and continuing adult education the college offered other 
kinds of community education. Among these were general studies, or non-degree oriented 
courses for institutional credit or personal fulfillment. These courses also increased 
dramatically in the late seventies. In 1976 general studies courses were offered at five 
places off-campus, with 10 places offering 50 courses by 1982. 7 Among the general 
studies offerings was a course entitled: "Starting Again." Designed for persons who needed 
direction in their lives because of some change such as divorce, widowhood, relocation, 
career change, children leaving home or retirement, the course drew widespread 
attention. 8 

Seminars of various .types was another form of community education which the 
college offered. One of these was an annual World Affairs Conference seminar in which 
the college was one of a consortium of sponsoring educational institutions. Nationally- 
prominent speakers were featured on these programs to which students and the public 
were invited with minimal registration fees. 9 The college also participated in coordinated 
energy educational campaigns such as those of the Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education. 10 

In addition to providing community education the college offered community 
services, or programs for personal interest and for the good of the entire community. 
These came about in different ways. One was a program which developed in conjunction 
with the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (Public Law 93-203) adopted by 
the college in 1975. Purpose of this law (CETA) was "to develop and create job 
opportunities and provide training, education and other services needed to enable individu- 
als to secure and retain employment." 11 

Originally 13 people, all senior citizens, enrolled in the Prairie State College CETA 
program, but this expanded to 24 within a few weeks. The dire need for such a program 
in the college community and the entire south Cook County area soon became apparent. 
As so often m the past this area-wide need brought Prairie State College and Thornton 
Community College into a cooperative planning effort. This cooperative effort drew the 
attention of the U.S. Department of Labor which selected the two colleges to become a part 
of a national consortium of model work education councils. This Work Education Council 
between Prairie State and Thornton became one of 21 such councils in the United States 
designed to attack the problem of unemployment. 12 

PSC's CETA program, which grew dramatically, was serving 180 people by 1982. 
Besides providing job-training and relocation services, the college allowed eligible clients 
to enroll in one-year certificate programs. 13 

But the college went further by creating a work-program of its own. This program 
was essentially one of summer campus-maintenance which began in the spring of 1977 
It was conveniently entitled, "Project Beautification." 14 During its first year of operation 
more than 50 people were employed and many tasks were accomplished including curb 
painting, landscaping, installation of drainage systems, debris cleaning, buildin" painting 
development of playground areas, tree planting and redevelopment of athletic fields It 
also provided many community services including movement from unemployment to 
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employment; work experience and employment in jobs with dignity and purpose; 
development of skills in landscaping; renovation and remodeling of physical facilities; soil 
conservation and environmental flood control. 15 

Based upon this initial success the program was renewed and expanded during the 
summer of 1978 employing 311 youths classified as economically disadvantaged between 
the ages of 13 and 21. Each week participants worked four days and were assigned to the 
college one day to attend various self-realization activities designed to stimulate self- 
awareness, value-choices and decision-making related to career development. Instructional 
modes consisted of movies, film strips, testing and field trips. 16 The program was 
continued a third and fourth summer under sponsorship of the Cook County Office of 
Manpower Services. 17 

For the college the success of these programs was gratifying for at least two 
reasons. First the benefit to the community was substantial and second there was no cost 
to the college, since the Federal government funded the program. 18 The college served 
as coordinator which opened the way to further development of community services. 

In view of Prairie State College's successful CETA programs and in need of a 
coordinating unit to assess the vocational needs of the Cook County'Manpower Services, 
CETA solicited the college to develop a CETA Vocational Assessment Center and provided 
a $72,463 grant. This was increased to $250,000 and extended through 1979. 19 
Functions of the center were counseling, remedial help and placement of unemployed. 20 
Appropriately, the Prairie State College center was named the Job Bound Center. Two 
other awards were given to Oakton and Morton colleges but Prairie State's program was 
largest and received the majority of funding. 21 

With a staff of nine professionals, two clerical persons and a director, the Job 
Bound Center opened in September 1978 in Building I on the north campus and exceeded 
expectations during its first year. Over 2,400 persons were outreached, and more than 
1,400 assessed. In addition, more than 300 were placed in unsubsidized employment 
while more than 100 were referred for training. A substantial funding grant enabled the 
program to continue a second year. 22 

Continued success through a third year, however, brought pressure for larger 
facilities to accommodate the expansion. Two programs were added for the third year and 
staff was increased to 20 professionals, three program assistants, three clerical persons and 
a director. 23 In the fall" of 1980 the college began a search for a larger facility, but six 
months of effort proved futile and the college vacated the program from Building I. 24 
Other factors contributed to relocation. The Cook County Manpower Office sought a 
facility more centrally located and outside the college district which complicated college 
operation of the program. Furthermore, the prospects for a federal funding freeze 
prevented the Manpower Service Office from entering into a leasing agreement. 25 

With efforts to find another location proving futile and realizing the benefits to the 
community of such a program, the Prairie State College trustees reconsidered and 
presented a proposal to keep the Job Bound Center on the campus. 26 This would reduce 
the cost of instructional facilities and make the venture more efficient than at other 
sites. 27 The Manpower Services Office accepted this proposal and the Job Bound Center 
continued to offer its community service with the cooperation of Prairie State College. 28 

While the college developed the Job Bound Center with a thrust from above at the 
federal government level, it developed other programs with a thrust from below where the 
initiative came from the community level. One was the Industrial Development and 
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Placement program. Started in the fall of 1979 this program developed out of the 
apprentice training program. 29 Its purpose was much the same as that of the Job Bound 
Center-to serve as a liaison with local business and industry to find types of training 
needed and to place people in jobs after completion of their training. The college carried 
out this function by structuring programs, presenting them to business and industrial firms 
with estimates of individual costs to employees who desired to attend and then conducting 
the training. 30 The program served hundreds of apprentices in its first two years of 
operation. 31 

The college also provided services for special groups within the community, 
including about 15,000 senior citizens. Buttressed with a community services grant from 
the Illinois Community College Board, the college selected a senior faculty member as 
coordinator and launched a Senior Citizens Service program in the fall of 1976. 32 One 
of its first projects was publication of a Senior Citizens Directory which went through two 
^ons of 8,000 copies each in a single year before a third edition was added. 33 

The program cooperated with the South Suburban Council on Aging in presenting 
seminars and workshops in the community. Other activities included development of a 
district transportation network, publication of a medical directory and development of an 
information repository on community resources of value to senior club activities. 34 The 
college also extended tuition waivers for those 62 years of age or older. 35 
^ Other community services were provided, such as a College Testing Center installed 
»or community use. Among the variety of tests given were General Educational 
Development; College Level Examination; American College Testing; entry-level tests for 
Nursing, Dental Hygiene and Dental Assisting programs; and the Real Estate Licensing 
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As a community service the college put its television studio equipment at the 
disposal of the community to videotape special events. One of these was the visit of people 
from San Benedetto del Trcnto, Italy, who came to Chicago Heights in a city-exchange 
arrangement. Another was a recording of the ceremony recognizing the "All American City" 
award to Park Forest for the second time. 37 

Dental Hygiene students provided community service by visiting community 
elementary schools to demonstrate proper dental care, and the Art program provided 
monthly exhibits of prominent artists to the public. A speakers bureau was maintained for 
community use. A special program was presented in automobile mechanics for women 
employees of a local company. 38 

Besides providing services, the college provided facilities for community use and 
leased facilities in the community for college program. Arrangements were made with the 
Chicago Heights Park District for the college gymnasium, softball fields, basketball and 
tennis courts to be utilized for recreational purposes. 39 Facilities were provided for the 
Illinois National Guard to utilize Building C as a recruiting and educational center 40 In 
turn the college leased facilities from the community. The Child Development program 
was moved to the Ridge School in Homewood under a lease agreement 41 Besides 
moving the college into the community, this action represented a tax saving for the district 
Because of declining enrollments, there was consideration to close Ridge School- and 
because of deterioration the Child Development program could no longer be operated 
without extensive repairs. In leasing the Homewood school taxpayers were saved the 
difference of repair costs which exceeded the lease agreement. 
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Providing Cooperative Services 

In the late 1970s, buoyed with Illinois Community College Board encouragement and 
state support, the college increased its cooperative offerings with other community colleges 
and began several such programs with Governors State University. 

Beginning in the early 1960s the college and Thornton Community College worked 
out several cooperative course-offerings to the mutual benefit of both. In the mid 1970s 
the Illinois community college system added its support to cooperative programs and urged 
their development. Among these agreements were interdistrict, proprietary, dual-shared 
and consortium pacts. 42 Already engaged in several of these accords, the college 
increased its participation. 

Perhaps the most common type of cooperative arrangement is an interdistrict 
agreement. In this plan, one institution which has a strong program allows one or more 
colleges to enroll their students usually on an in-district tuition basis. Essentially this 
amounts to an interdistrict sharing arrangement. 

Prairie State College participated in several of these in the late 1970s. One of these 
was in Child Development in which the college provided instruction through cluster classes 
within the Thornton, Kankakee and Joliet districts. 43 The other was in Dental Hygiene 
in which the college shared instruction with Thornton, Moraine Valley, Joliet and 
Kankakee. 44 In two other interdistrict agreements Prairie State shared programs offered 
by another college. One was with Kankakee where the college had students enrolled in 
Medical Laboratory Technology and Cosmetology; and another was with Thornton where 
Prairie State students enrolled in Biomedical Electronics Technology and Mechanical Design 
Technology programs and building Maintenance certificate offerings. 45 

Another type of interdistrict cooperative agreement is a reciprocal one, meaning 
that two colleges allow an equal number of students to take courses offered at the other 
institution. 

Prairie State College had such an arrangement with Moraine Valley Community 
College in which the college had places reserved for 10 students in the Moraine Valley 
Respiratory Therapy program while in turn Moraine Valley had 10 places reserved in the 
Prairie State Dental Hygiene program. 46 In this way Prairie State College became able to 
respond to urgent requests from hospitals in the district for students trained in respiratory 
therapy without the expense of starting a program of its own. 

Another cooperative arrangement is a proprietary agreement whereby two colleges 
share the costs of a program or venture. 

In one of these the college joined with Thornton in operating a mobile information 
van, funded by a public service grant. 47 In this arrangement the two colleges stocked a 
van with information pamphlets about offerings at both institutions which were distributed 
throughout both districts. 

Dual agreements are those in which two colleges share a program. This was the 
type of cooperative arrangement Prairie State College and Thornton operated frequently 
from the early 1960s. During the 1970s at least three more of these arrangements were 
carried out. They were the Work Education Council, the Fire Science program, which 
Prairie State operated, and a Lecture Workshop. 48 

The college, however, did not restrict its cooperative efforts to educational services. 
There were consortiums in which Prairie "tate worked together with other community 
colleges and high schools to reduce costs of supplies. To reduce the costs of workmen's 
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compensation insurance the college entered a consortium with Thornton, DuPage, Morton, 
Oakton, and Triton community colleges. 49 In an attempt to reduce the cost of paper 
supplies the college entered a consortium with at least eight elementary and high school 
districts forming the South Suburban School Purchasing Cooperative. 50 

In addition to cooperative programs with community colleges, Prairie State turned 
toward Governors State University and began several interinstitutional cooperative 
arrangements with that institution in the late 1970s. As designed in the master plan for 
higher education in Illinois, Governors State served as a capstone for the community 
colleges in the city of Chicago and suburban region. In 1972 it was one of the aims of the 
Higher Education Cooperation Act (Public Act 77-2813) to encourage interinstitutional 
cooperation. As the law stated it was to provide "financial assistance to programs of 
mterinstitutional cooperation in higher education ... to implement the policy of encouraging 
such cooperation in order to achieve an efficient use of educational resources, an equitable 
distribution of educational services, the development of innovative concepts and applica- 
tions and other public purposes." 51 

The first cooperative program which the college launched with Governors State 
University was aimed at providing quality education for disadvantaged students, an issue 
Prairie State had been dealing with for nearly a decade. Governors State shared the 
problem and in 1976 the two institutions launched a three-year, cooperative project. 52 

Soon thereafter the two institutions began work on a cooperative program to ensure 
close articulation of the associate in arts and bachelor's degree. 53 Known as the "Two Plus 
Two" program it began with business offerings. The plan assured that the community 
college student who had taken a specific business career path could continue that path at 
Governors State and earn the bachelor's degree in two full academic years. The plan was 
geared for part-time students as well as full-time commuting students. 54 In a short time 
similar agreements were extended to include 10 programs. 55 

Besides cooperative programs for coursework, the two institutions worked together 
on a student intern program. In this program Governors State students served as teaching, 
counseling and administrative interns at Prairie State College. 56 

Thus Prairie State College, which glimpsed the benefits of cooperative programs 
continued to develop these types of programs in the late 1970s. They benefited everybody' 
They were efficient because they reduced duplication of courses. They provided flexibility 
by allowing students to take courses that otherwise would be canceled or not offered 
They improved communications between institutions as students became aware of strong 
programs in other colleges, thus contributing to increased enrollments. 

In supporting and developing these cooperative programs Prairie State and other 
community colleges demonstrated another resourceful facet of community colleges: the 
flexibility and services which colleges of this type can provide higher education 
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CHAPTER TWENTY FOUR 



PROVIDING MORE STUDENT SERVICES 



Services for students increased substantially during the 1980s at Prairie State 
College. These increased services were in financial and scholarship aid and student services. 
During the late 1970s financial aid increased dramatically; by 1982 federal and state help 
amounted to more than 90 percent of student financial aid. This produced two 
consequences. On the plus side, the large array of government grants formed closer ties 
with the local financial community. High default numbers, however, provided a negative 
aspect to this vital economic need for students. With the occupation of the main building 
student services increased to include more complete cafeteria service and student 
recreation. Student theatrical programs were introduced and activities increased as did 
student participation. 



Services: More of the Same and Some New 

The pattern of student services established at Prairie State College in the early part 
of the decade continued in the late 1970s. The array of support, including financial and 
scholarship help, counseling, and food and recreational accommodations, increased to meet 
the needs of a growing enrollment. Financial and scholarship aid increased dramatically 
while a few additional services were added to accommodate a changing student population. 

By 1980 the main problem for Prairie State College students was financial need. 
Although more older students comprised the student body the majority remained young. 
Twenty percent were 19 years of age or younger and 52 percent were in the 20 to 29-year 
bracket. They were not unlike students in four-year colleges throughout the country who 
were confronting rising college costs. Like at most community colleges, many came from 
low income families; and 75 percent of them were employed part-time. Their tuition had 
increased 300 percent between 1966 and 1976 until it was the fifth highest of any 
community college in Illinois (and would rise another 26.6 percent in the next five years). 1 
If their living costs were less than their resident-college counterparts, their transportation 
expenses as commuter students were greater. 

Students, however, were not without financial assistance. There were financial aid 
programs already in place such as the G.I. Bill of 1944, enhanced by the Vietnam Veterans' 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-508), which continued to provide the 
largest single source of government financial aid throughout the late 1970s. In 1976, 980 
students or 16 percent of those enrolled received benefits from this source. 2 This number 
stabilized between 600 and 700 during the next few years. Financial assistance from this 
source reached a peak of $4.1 million in 1978-79. 3 The college, however, did not receive 
this amount. It did, nevertheless, realize tuition payments from veterans whose payments 
in turn were matched by state funds. 

Work-study provided another ongoing source of financial aid for students. This 
program, like the G.I. Bill, had provided student funds for more than a decade. Minimal 
by comparison with the G. I. Bill, this program nevertheless supplied $37,660 for 52 
students in 1977-78. 4 The program furnished part-time employment for students who 
were paid minimum wage until reaching the annual amount of the award. 
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Another source of student financial aid since 1972 was the Basic and Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants program created by the Educational Amendments Law 
(Public Law 92-318). Purpose of the program was to provide financial assistance for 
college students through outright grants and loans based on need. Under this legislation, 
students whose families could not contribute $1,600 a year toward college costs were 
eligible for a grant between $200 and $1,800 a year or 50 percent of college costs 
whichever was less. National Direct Student Loans up to $3,000 were also avaUable to 
qualified borrowers based on need and availability of funds. 5 In the late 1970s this 
program was contributing noticeably to Prairie State College student needs. In 1977-78 
28 students were receiving a total of $8,800 from Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants and three students were receiving $1,125 from National Direct Loans. 6 

Valuable and substantial as these grants and loans were, the recipients remained 
for the most part low-middle income students. They were not the only ones needing 
financial assistance. Inflation was bearing heavily upon middle income students and 
forcing many of them out of the college market. 

President Jimmy Carter drew attention to the problem in February 1978 when he 
announced a major expansion of federal student assistance programs to assist students 
from moderate and middle-income families in meeting the constantly growing cost of 
obtammg a postsecondary education. In his statement, President Carter said, "Today the 
cost of sending a son or daughter to college is an increasingly serious burden on America's 
low and middle-income families. From 1967 to 1976, in just a 10-year period, the cost of 
a college education increased 77 percent." 7 

In November 1978 Congress enacted the Middle Income Student Assistance Act 
(Public Law 95-566) which extended financial aid to middle-income students and also 
made students eligible for subsidized loans, regardless of income. 8 Millions of students 
on campuses throughout the country were affected. Jack W. Peltason, president of the 
American Council on Education, former chancellor of the University of Illinois and author 
of the textbook which Prairie State College government students studied for more than two 
decades, assessed the law's impact. "The Middle Income Student Assistance Act " he said 
represents the biggest single infusion of funding for middle-income college students since 
the adoption of the G. I. Bill at the end of World War II." 9 

For Prairie State College the effect of this law was perhaps even more dramatic. 

Si 3^ ' ^ director of ^ ancial affairs and veterans aid, described the results. 
The Middle Income Student Assistance Act," he stated, "...really flung open the doors as 
it were to financial aid, allowing students to get guaranteed loans with no income 
requirements. The family could be making any amount of money and the student could 
still get a guaranteed loan....It increased eligibility dramatically..." 10 Results were swift 
and startling. In 1978-79 the college's guaranteed loans totaled only $22,000 but the next 
year reached nearly $400,000." The increase in student aid was dramatic, having tripled 
between 1974 and 1979. The figure doubled again within five years. By 1982 the total for 
financial aid programs reached $2.1 million. 12 The method of processing these grants and 
loans fomented closer ties between the college and the local financial community These 
institutions granted the loans through cooperation with the college which furnished 
information, acted as dispersing agent and kept records of the students' progress 13 

Scholarships continued to provide a second form of substantive aid for students as 
they had from the beginning of the college; but where the government increased its share 
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of student financial aid in the late 1970s the pattern for scholarships was completely the 
opposite. 

During its first two decades the largest amount of scholarship aid for Prairie State 
College came from state sources which provided two types of scholarships. First there were 
Illinois State Scholarships. The State Scholarship Act (House Bill No. 380, 21 June 1957) 
created scholarships for qualified high school graduates and residents of Illinois to attend 
colleges. The law also established a State Scholarship Commission to administer the 
program. 14 In 1969 the state of Illinois established Illinois Veterans Scholarships (Public 
Act 76-46)) for Illinois veterans who resided in the state just prior to entering service and 
returned to the state as residents within six months after service. 15 

Though the state provided most scholarship aid during the first two decades, there 
was always local effort. There were several individual scholarships. Among the first were 
the Phillip Pressendo Memorial and the Harold H. Metcalf Scholarship. The Chicago 
Heights and Olympia Fields Women's Club provided scholarship aid as did Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs from Chicago Heights, Park Forest and Glenwood. The Prairie State College 
Teachers' Union also sponsored a scholarship. 16 The Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago provided an unusual scholarship in which the main 
criterion for selection was how well a student achieved his or her goal in the face of obsta- 
cles, rather than academic achievement. 17 

Scholarship recipients were generally expected to attain a degree or certificate and 
maintain at least a minimal grade point average; but the main criterion was need. 18 The 
need factor, however, could be complex. "It is not dissimilar," stated the director of 
financial aids, "to that (criteria) which bankers use when asked for a car loan or a home 
mortgage." 19 

In the late 1970s the pattern for scholarship aid shifted rather quickly from state 
to local sources. In 1979 the trustees established a Trustee Scholarship program to award 
two scholarships each year to students from each of the eight high schools in the district. 
One of these scholarships went to a student enrolling in the transfer program and the other 
went to a student in the career program. 20 These Trustee Scholarships, however, were 
based entirely on academic achievement regardless of need. 

This was clearly designed to correct the image of a community college as one which 
attracts only those students who can not meet entrance requirements at more "prestigious" 
colleges. "The purpose for the Trustee Scholarships," stated a trustee, "was to attempt to 
encourage the higher scholastic achieving students from the underlying high schools, to 
come to Prairie State College rather than go away to college. There has always been the 
concern that community colleges only get the ones who cannot get into senior 
institutions." 21 

Private support for scholarships received added backing in the late 1970s from other 
sources. One was the Prairie State College Foundation which established a scholarship 
fund as one of its permanent college projects. This fund comprised part of the foundation's 
endowment fund which attracted other large private scholarship donors. Among these 
private scholarships were those of Harriet S. Murray, Clare Luecke, Lynn Rudy and Diane 
Crowe. 

Many other private and local group scholarships followed. In 1981-82 privately- 
funded scholarships doubled. 22 "One of the big things I have been most pleased with," 
stated the financial aids director, "is the increase for private scholarships." 23 Not only did 
the amounts grow substantially, but "virtually all of these awards take into account 
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academic achievement." 24 Thus, along with the substantial and dramatic increase in 
financial aid from the federal level was a solid increase in scholarship aid especially at the 
local level. 

However, these programs were not without negative consequences. The first 
drawback to increased federal financial aid was a large number of defaults on loan 
payments. Grants required no repayment but student loans, like any loan, carried with 
them the responsibility of repayment, usually beginning after graduation. Within a year 
after the Middle Income Students Assistance Act went into effect the Prairie State College 
student-loan default-rate reached 62 percent. This was the second highest default-rate of 
any college in the state, a dubious distinction. 25 The college took prompt action, 
employed a collection agency and reduced the default rate to 23 percent in less than a 
year. 26 

Defaulting on loans was not confined to students; the state of Illinois shared this 
frailty. In fiscal 1981 the Illinois budget for the Illinois State Scholarship Commission came 
up with a deficit between $2.7 and $3.4 million which translated to a $23,000 shortfall for 
Prairie State College. 27 This was not an uncommon predicament for Illinois state funding. 
It happened often in state appropriations for community colleges. Based on estimates, 
budgets are prepared, but when state funds fall short the deficits require supplementary 
appropriations, usually passed in a special session, to raise the funds. Sometimes, however 
supplementary appropriations are not made. And there was no supplementary 
appropriation for the deficient scholarship fund. 

To eliminate this deficit, the Illinois State Scholarship Commission reduced its 
awards by $100 for students having an award of less than $1,000. 28 Thus the trustees 
had two options. They could either have the district absorb the costs or bill the students 
The board decided to bill the students. This decision was not easy because nearly one- 
fourth of the scholarship students were recipients of welfare. 29 Subsequently however 
the amount of the deficit was reduced to $9,000 and the number of scholarship students 
reduced from 223 to 93. 30 

Another discounting factor was the expense of administering the financial aid and 
scholarship program, worthy as it was. Since most of the costs came from the college's 
ongomg operational budget the program was relatively expensive. Besides an 
administrative director, there were two advisors, two clerical people, an administrative 
secretary and a receptionist who handled the program. 31 In terms of benefits to students 
however, the costs were minimal. ' 

The college provided other student services, including counseling. In this category 
the college added an Adult Re-entry program aimed at meeting the needs of the 
approximately 70 percent of its students who were 25 years of age and older. Unassociated 
with an academic environment for many years or never having attended college these 
students found this program beneficial in helping them overcome anxieties. 32 In addition 
to counseling, an Adult Re-entry Club was formed to provide a support group for older 
adults. Another service added was the Discover System to assist students in making 
career choices The Prairie State Foundation provided a computerized guidance system for 
this program. 34 

Food, recreation and a bookstore were other services which were enlarged when 
the college moved into its main campus building. A cafeteria located at the south side of 
the mall area of the main building provided a much larger and convenient food service 
than the college had ever supplied. Vending machines augmented these services A 
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recreation room provided billiards, ping-pong and video games at the southeast corner of 
the main building. These enhanced services provided a welcomed improvement over the 
restricted area and services of the interim campus. 

Several student services were added with the move into the main building. Among 
these were accommodations for handicapped students. Though toilet facilities required for 
the handicapped in building codes were included in construction of the main building, 
other accommodations for the handicapped had been long neglected. A 10-member 
committee consisting of representatives from the community, student body, faculty and 
other facets of the college recommended accommodations for the handicapped. These 
included a special access door at the northwest corner of the technical building addition. 35 

Another new student service added after the move into the new building was a • 
Campus Ministry program, designed to provide students with counseling and a liaison with 
area churches of all denominations. 36 Still another new service was publication of the 
"Job Connector." Appearing twice a month under supervision of the Industrial 
Development and Placement program, the purpose of the publication was to provide a link 
between available jobs and the community. 37 

Activities: More of the Same and Some New 

Like student services, Praia ie State College student activities carried on the same 
during the late 1970s as in the first part of the decade. The main campus building had 
little effect on modifying students' behavior while they were not attending classes. 
Socializing between classes continued albeit in larger and more attractive surroundings. 
Extra-curricular activities were much the same; a few were added, but the perennial 
problems remained. 

With occupation of the main building students found a much larger lounge area 
available for socializing than the one on the interim campus. At the south side of the mall 
were dozens of tables. Besides food-vending machines a cafeteria provided a wide 
assortment of food choices. In the southeastern corner of the building were billiard and 
ping-pong tables along with pin ball machines. The Student Activities Office was located 
in this area and later other services were added. Among these was a dot-print computer 
sign conveying announcements and news items throughout the day. Moving to the main 
building certainly provided more attractive and expansive accommodations for student 
socializing. 

Before noon and extending to early afternoon the cafeteria area was crowded; at 
times there was standing room only. During the noon hour live entertainment was often 
provided. This included combos, one-act plays, magic shows, dramatic readings and 
billiard experts. Some of these the Student Activities Office sponsored while others were 
student improvisations. 

In the evening the cafeteria and lounging area began to fill before classes. Since 
evening classes met for 2.5 hours, a break was taken midway through the class. The 
lounge became heavily frequented during the break and closed soon after the end of classes 
or about 10:00 P.M. 

Despite more attractive and spacious surroundings, students continued to confront 
at least two perennial problems during the late 1970s. The first was student apathy, an 
obstacle since the college formed. After a year of getting oriented to the main building it 
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was decided to hold a homecoming dance at the conclusion of fall 1976 semester. But in 
view of lack of interest the event was canceled. The student newspaper affirmed that the 
proposed homecoming theme said it all: "The Way We Were indicates that Prairie State 
College is the same as it has always been, apathetic." 38 

After nearly two decades, however the students no longer seemed dismayed or 
confused over the problem. They had an explanation. "Students themselves," wrote the 
editor of the student newspaper, "are disinterested due mainly to the commuter campus 
system of receiving education within one's own community, while continuing to work and 
concentrate on more pressing social obligations." He continued, "a junior college may be 
compared to a shopping mall. You go there to shop, as people go here to gather credits 
not to really get involved." 39 Another editor carried the argument further: "This [apathy] 
might be inherent to the two-year college system. By the time a student group organizes 
itself to complain about something, it is time for them to. move on and the issue dies with 
the turnover. This applies," he wrote, "to the lack of consistency in student activities as 
well." Maybe it was not so confusing after all, the editor felt, "perhaps all those early 
editorials were misguided in thinking that student apathy is a bad thing, when actually it 
is nothing more than a perfectly understandable fact of student life." 41 

Another student problem "that never seemed to go away" was parking space. 
During the main building's first year, parking space was an issue for everybody at the 
college including visitors. But with the construction of more than 2,000 off-street parking 
spaces, or one space for at least every three students enrolled at the college by late 1976 
this was hardly a justifiable complaint. The main objection was that not everybody could 
park within a few steps of the entrance. If one was prepared to walk from the north 
parking lot across Vollmer Road, parking space could be found. The problem was more 
acute during the first two weeks of a semester, but as classes became less well-attended 
more parking space became available. Furthermore, handicapped parking space was 
provided outside the rear door of the Vocational/Technical wing. 

Again the editor of the student newspaper seemed to grasp the problem in 
reasonable perspective. "This paper," he wrote, "has carped about the parking problem ever 
since man mvented tar... maybe it is just a 'safe' issue that can be complained about 
without anyone getting in too much trouble." 42 

Despite some persistent problems many activities were open to students One of 
these was Student Government which, despite apathy, continued, albeit only a few students 
participated in holding offices. Then there was the Prairie Statement, the student 
newspaper which continued. Underground newspapers, however, disappeared with the 
lessenmg of tension and turmoil in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Student theater productions continued to be the activity which attracted the largest 
number of students. For more than a decade Prairie State College stage plays were 
performed in various locations throughout the district, due to lack of space on the campus 
It provided a mixed blessing. On the one hand it allowed student thespians a chance to 
involve the college in the community, a valuable contribution; but on the other it restricted 
their training in staging not to mention the difficulty in keeping track of production 
schedules. Frankly," stated the performing arts chairman, "even our audiences had trouble 
finding us, we moved so much." 43 The problem was alleviated somewhat with 
construction of Building K, but the large lecture room which served as the performing arts 
center was shared with classes. V winning ans 
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Movement to the main building provided an opportunity to construct a Performing 
Arts Center. Completion of this structure provides a classic example of college and 
community cooperation. After consulting technicians it was agreed that a Theater Arts 
Center might be constructed in Building J. Developed by Richard Peterson and Margaret 
Powers of the Speech Theater department and Raymond C. Marthaler, director of physical 
facilities, the proposal was too attractive for the trustees to refuse. The plan called for a 
flexible theater seating 200 patrons, and included two classrooms, a Green Room for post- 
performance receptions, an office, costume room, dressing rooms, set designing area and 
public bathrooms. 44 The community became involved when a department store donated 
carpeting, mirrors and clothing racks while three retired south suburban contractors 
donated their time to supervise employees hired under the CETA program. Thus the 
Prairie State College Theater Arts Center came into being at a bargain price of one-fifth the 
cost of a private contractor. The center was inaugurated 23 June 1978 with the production 
of "Truly Newley." 45 

This new Theater Arts Center allowed the Drama department to enhance its 
repertory. The Theater Box of the Center provided facilities that allowed for "rolling 
repertory," a concept whereby several productions could be cast and staged in quick order, 
simulating professional experience. After previewing shows before audiences, actors and 
directors could add, delete and refine productions before subsequent presentations. 46 

Enhanced with the advantages of a "rolling rep" arrangement, the college enlarged 
its repertory offerings. Many students participated in stage productions and many more 
attended. Performers included the college president in the production of "Harvey." 47 

Other theater arts programs continued. These included the presentation of original 
plays, which students wrote and directed themselves. P.esults were varied. On the whole, 
the quality was good. "It is fascinating," wrote a critic, "to watch these students grow in 
their abilities from one production to the next. Their report cards should reflect As for 
effort. Some are talented enough to become valuable additions to any of the splendid area 
drama groups." 48 The Prairie State College Troupers also continued to present 
productions at grade and high schools throughout the area. These were not always 
without incident. The theater instructor, for instance, fainted on stage before an 
elementary audience on a warm spring afternoon much to the dismay of the young 
audience. 49 

Efforts were made in the late 1970s to reinstate intercollegiate athletics, but these 
failed. In 1972 the trustees discontinued intercollegiate athletics for several reasons:. 
There were difficulties in securing sufficient players for each sport; there appeared to be 
little interest on the part of the student body and the community for intercollegiate 
athletics; there were inadequate facilities for a program at the college; and the teams 
tended to lose far more often than they won. 50 When this decision was made, however, 
the trustees suggested that when the main campus was occupied a feasibility study be 
conducted to determine if intercollegiate athletics should be resumed. 51 Thus a commit- 
tee composed of administration, faculty, students and staff was formed to consider the 
issue in July 1978. 52 

Proponents continued to argue that "the big factor is that it [intercollegiate 
athletics] would be a force that would unite our student body ... if we have intercollegiate 
sports we would gain students and to a limited degree it could be used as a tool of 
recruitment for the college." 53 
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But from the community came louder cries of opposition than when the issue was 
debated the first time. Now the widely-read sports editor of the local press joined the 
opposition. "For those who say Prairie State College needs an athletic program," he wrote, 
"I hate to take away their gusto, but the college needs intercollegiate sports like Rod Carew 
needs batting lessons." He argued further, "Prairie State can find enough bodies to fill out 
a football roster and more than enough to put a basketball team together, but will anyone- 
those members of the Student Senate, the Rotarians with the questions, show up for the 
game? They didn't before and they won't again. On top of that, will Prairie State football 
and basketball teams find anyone they can beat? Not very often ... Forget it Prairie State 
... If s a waste of time." 54 

After several month's consideration the committee recommended to the trustees in 
May 1979 that the college reinstate four sports, two for men and two for women, in an 
intercollegiate athletic program. The trustees took the recommendation with the 
enthusiasm of a feline facing a spray of water. The board, however, agreed to accept one 
sport for women and one for men, depending on budget and other priorities. 55 Nearly 
a year later budget factors continued to deter the trustees. "I would be at this time," stated 
the chairman, "extremely reluctant to say anything else other than, what can we do to 
expand our intramural program." 56 Thus the board reaffirmed its earlier decision not to 
sponsor intercollegiate athletics. 

Intramural athletics, however, continued on an expanded basis. This program 
provided competition in flag football, tennis, golf, volleyball, basketball, boxing, wrestling 
and cross-country. In regional intramural competition, the college performed well. 57 

Hockey enthusiasts, however, were not disheartened with the board's decision. If 
the college would not authorize intercollegiate athletics there remained the club basis for 
competition. This was tried, albeit rather unsuccessfully in football, early in the 1970s; but 
with hockey, results were much more encouraging. Against extreme difficulties 15 Prairie 
State College hockey players supplied their own funds to rent the Homewood-Flossmoor 
ice arena during the late hours of evening and the small hours of morning to practice. 
Their determination produced fine results, and they won second place in the 25-team 
Senior Men's Division. 58 

Other clubs provided the basis for more extra-curricular student activities. During 
the 1977-78 year there were 23 active student clubs. 59 These included the Phi Theta 
Kappa honor society and the Alpha Beta Gamma national honorary societv for business 
students. Established at Prairie State College in 1975, the purpose of this society was to 
recognize and encourage scholarship, provide opportunities for development of leadership 
and service, promote an intellectual climate for the exchange of ideas and stimulate 
continuing academic excellence for business students. 60 

Minority clubs continued to thrive and support their interests. The Black Student 
Union held annual "Black History" weeks and annual educational awards programs 61 
This group also contributed to a recognition of the slain children in the rash of Atlanta 
Ga., killings in 1981. 62 The Latino Club raised funds for minority scholarships, sponsored 
speakers and musical groups. 63 

Student excursions were increasingly popular during the late 1970s. These included 
bus trips to Florida during Spring Break and special ski weekends during the winter in 
northern Michigan. Several times during the season the Student Activities Office sponsored 
bus trips to major league baseball games. The office also sponsored a "Women's Week 1,64 
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Student activism, not uncommon in the late 1960s and early 1970s, remained quiet 
through most of the late 1970s until the Iranian government stormed the American 
embassy in Teheran and took Americans hostage in November 1979. This evoked a student 
demonstration. While chanting slogans such as "Free Americans" and "Iranians go Home" 
they burned a home-made Iranian flag. Despite the enrollment of several Iranian students 
at the college, which added incendiary elements to the protest, there was no violence. 65 
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APOGEE AND DISMAY 



After two decades of struggle and strife Prairie State College had reason to believe 
that the worst was over and the future would be brighter. Two events, exactly three 
months apart, provided substance for this assumption in the late spring and summer of 
1978. On 17 May after five failures, the college passed a tax referendum that seemed to 
insure immediate if not long-range financial security and on 17 August the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools approved and extended Prairie State's accreditation for 
five years thus enhancing the college's position as a strong academic institution. The sense 
of joy, however, was short lived. Even before the additional tax revenue materialized the 
ravages of inflation were at work to take away the hard-won gains. Internal episodes 
added unwanted strife. 
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A Tax Referendum Succeeds at Last 

While other problems seemed to draw more attention during the first few years in 
the new building, the persistent financial issue grew more serious. The problem always 
seemed difficult, and with occupancy of the new building it became critical, before passage 
or a tax referendum provided relief. 

During the last five years on the interim campus three factors enabled the college 
fo^f P a 8 m meetin S the financial problem. First was increased state aid. Between 
1971 and 1977 state flat-grant aid and apportionment increased from $15.50 per semester 
credit hour to $20.14. Full rates, however, were not always paid. From 1974 through 
1976 the state flat rate was budgeted at $19.20 but only $18.12 was paid in 1974-1975 
and only $16.00 was paid in 1975-1976. While the flat-grant aid increased, significant 
improvement was also made in categorical aid. For the first time since the establishment 
of the Illinois community college system, special grants were appropriated for equalization 
public service programs, disadvantaged students, and supplemental aid for 
vocational/technical education programs. Prairie State shared in all of these grants 1 

Increased tuition furnished a second source of financial relief. By 1971 tuition was 
up to $12.00 an hour. In 1971-1972, it was hiked to $14.00 an hour; in 1975-1976 to 
$15.00 an hour; and m 1976-1977, it was raised to $17.00 an hour, the maximum allowed 
by law. So Prairie State students continued to pay a greater share of ihe cost of their 
college education than junior college students thr ighout Illinois. 2 

Tight money management was a third factor which enabled the college to limn 
along without more local tax support. All capital equipment and expenditures were paid 
out of the bond and interest fund (resulting from the 1967 building referendum) not 
operating revenue as was usual. 3 

As expected the move into the main campus building brought greater financial 
costs, and in the fall of 1976 the board again assessed the increasing financial problem. 
The college ranked 24th out of 37 Illinois junior colleges in assessed evaluation The tax 
rate of 12 cents per 100 dollars of assessed evaluation compared with an average rate of 
19 cents for Illinois junior colleges. 

Furthermore, the law required that to establish a new junior college the local tax 
rate must be at least 22.5 cents with a legal maximum of 75 cents. The most logical option 
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called for returning to the community to approve raising the tax rate 10.5 cents to bring 
it up to the 22.5 cent-minimum required for a new college. Three previous referenda had 
failed, but there seemed no other choice. So the board set a fourth referendum for 23 
November 1976 to be held as a special election. The proposal sought a 10.5 cent increase. 

Strategy this time called for holding the referendum on a Tuesday. Rather than the 
55 voting precincts for board elections, only eight voting places were set. One was in the 
college. Reasoning was that a voting place in the college would attract a larger number 
of students, and at the same time, the greater distance to the polls would discourage the 
negative voters from making the effort to cast their ballot. In any case the strategy 
boomeranged. The proposition carried only 39.4 percent of the vote, the strongest 
approval of any referendum to date, but still short of the majority needed for approval. 4 
This rebuke was hard enough to accept, but the low turnout of 4,350 voters 
indicated that the community did not find the college attractive enough to take the time 
to vote. Still the financial crisis persisted. Almost in desperation the college went to the 
taxpayers less than six months later to raise the tax rate 10.5 cents. 

This time the college decided to combine the referendum with the school board 
elections on 9 April 1977 in expectation that this would increase voter turnout. 
Unfortunately for the college, in addition to the many school districts electing board 
members, a grade-school tax referendum was on the ballot in one of the underlying 
districts. The grade school referendum passed; but the college proposal carried only 37.6 
percent of the vote. The turnout was larger, perhaps in view of all the board elections and 
the grade school referendum, but college support actually dropped by 1.8 percent from 
39.4 percent to 37.6 percent. 5 Thus a fifth attempt at a local tax referendum failed and 
the financial problem grew worse for Prairie State College. 

By summer of 1977 the financial condition of the college was critical. The deficit 
accumulated from past years was $209,000. The budget for 1977-1978 projected a further 
debt of at least $215,000, making a combined deficit of at least $424,000 by completion 
of the 1977-1978 fiscal year. 6 

Prospects for additional funds seemed dismal. Federal resources were always small; 
there seemed little chance for increases. Previous funding had been mainly for 
supplemental projects, not for operations, and in most cases required college matching 
funds. Getting more funds from state resources was unlikely. A proposal to increase by 
4 percent the credit-hour grants seemed doomed to another failure. Student tuition could 
not be increased at this time; The college was levying the highest tuition of any 
community college in the siate. An increase in local tax support again seemed the best, 
if not the only solution for additional revenue. The rate of 12 cents per 100 dollars of 
evaluation remained the lowest operating tax rate for any community college in Illinois. 
Prairie State's real estate taxes were bearing a significantly lower share of total revenue 
than were such taxes in other community college districts. 

Though no official board decision had been made on another referendum attempt, 
the administration began to consider it late in the summer of 1977. It was clear that 
before another referendum could b$ proposed a serious review of past failures was in 
order. Examining these setbacks revealed one common omission: There was never a 
thorough, well-developed organization. Of course, there were always a few speeches 
before service groups, some publicity on the radio and in the local press. Only a few 
people, however, had been actively involved in preparing the referenda campaigns. There 
was never involvement of all parts of the college-board, administration, faculty, staff and 
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community--in a coordinated effort. Somehow the local community had to be convinced 
that the college was an asset, and additional tax money was the only way to keep the 
institution operating at its present level. The college needed to sell itself to the community. 
This was the main thrust of a metropolitan television station in a special news program on 
Prairie State. 7 . 

Organization and involvement of the entire college and communication with the 
community to get across the critical financial condition confronting Prairie State College 
was the challenge. Initiative began at the top, permeated through the administration, 
faculty, staff, and student body and moved into the community in various ways. In 
September 1977, two committees were formed, one inside the college, the other involving 
both the college and community. These were the Referendum Control Committee and the 
Citizens Audit Committee. 

The Referendum Control Committee consisted of faculty members, and its main 
responsibility was to identify voters who would support another college referendum and 
get them to vote. One of the painful experiences of the past two failures was the large 
number of vocal supporters who did not vote. To get control of these "no show" supporters 
the Referendum Control Committee sought names of "yes" voters from the full-time and 
part-time faculty. Names of "yes" voters were solicited from past Prairie State College 
students. The names of Teachers' Union members living in the college district were 
supplied as another source of "yes" voters. These names were computerized and sorted 
according to voting precincts. Each committee member assumed responsibility for 
collecting at least 20 names from approximately 20 full-time faculty members who in turn 
were requested to get as many names of supporters as they could from the 20 helpers on 
their list. Hopefully, the end result would create a geometrical progression or a "snowball" 
effect. The objective was to gather a list of at least 9,000 supporters. If 75 percent of 
these people, or 6,750 turned out to vote, victory would be assured. 

To gain support and get the vote, cards soliciting help were distributed to faculty, 
students, and staff. In addition a dozen college students were hired to solicit by telephone,' 
potential "yes" voters. This group called approximately 15,000 households on six separate 
Saturdays in January and February. Cards were printed listing the voting place of each 
precinct and mailed to "yes" voters. The committee met once every two weeks. 

The Citizens Audit Committee consisted of 153 people from throughout the college 
district. This committee was charged with reviewing college operations to determine if the 
college was fulfilling its commitment to the community, how it should continue and how 
it could secure additional resources. More than 60 people from all of the 16 communities 
comprising the district took part in the audit sessions. 

The conclusions, as presented to the Board of Trustees on 6 October, noted that 
Prairie State College was "implementing the goals of the college within the financial 
constraints available and that it is more than adequately fulfilling the role prescribed for 
it by the community when it was established in 1966, that the college should continue to 
offer programs in the areas of transfer, vocational technical, general studies, and 
community services, and that the Board of Trustees of the college should pursue all 
possible means of increasing the revenue of the district and promoting the college to the 
maximum degree to make it a viable institution." 8 

With preparations already underway for several months, the trustees officially 
recommended on 16 March 1978 that a sixth referendum be held on 17 May 1978 
Though the proposed tax rate increase was to be the same as the previous failed 
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referendum--from nine cents to 15 cents in the Educational Fund and from three cents to 
eight cents in the building and Maintenance Fund tor a total of 11 cents-there was a 
modification. This change called for phasing in the tax rate over a period of four years at 
a rate of three to four cents a year. This gradual phasing in of the new tax rate together 
with the reduction in interest rate for the building bonds would mean that by 1988 the 
total tax rate would be reduced to the same rate as paid in 1977. 9 

Within a few days after board action calling for a referendum, two additional 
committees were formed, one to help directly with the referendum and the other designed 
to assist indirectly with passing the referendum. The first of these was the Citizens' 
Committee for the Referendum. Purpose of this group was to raise money, obtain publicity 
and secure precinct captains to help get out the vote. The second group which sprang into 
action was the 20th Anniversary Cc>mmittee. Its purpose was to organize a series of 
programs from each of the four high school districts and the parochial high school in the 
Prairie State College district. These programs were designed to publicize the contributions 
of each of these high school districts toward the college in the way of students and services. 
Each of the high schools presented a program on successive Sundays culminating with a 
20th anniversary celebration of the college. 

A month before the referendum date the campaign accelerated. Names of 
supporters began to mount. From a total list of 942 early in January, the list approached 
7,000, weeks before the referendum. Phone calling accelerated. Cards were mailed to all 
those in the supporters list advising them of the poll locations and time of voting. 
Community leaders endorsed the referendum in radio messages. Administration, faculty 
and staff began to discuss the referendum quietly but extensively among themselves and 
with people from the community. Three weeks prior to decision-day the administration 
detailed the campaign at a general faculty and staff meeting. Students volunteered in 
increasing numbers each day to help as poll-watchers, door-knockers and drivers. An air 
of reserved confidence and hope permeated the college campus. 

Wednesday, 1 7 May, the sixth referendum day arrived. The weather was delightful. 
Indeed, it v hs a fine spring day. Neither proponents or opponents could claim the 
elements conspired against them. Polls were opened from 11:00 A.M. until 8:00 P.M. 
Poll-watchers, precinct-captains, door-knockers and phone-callers moved into action. 
Hopes were high as the polls opened, but by early afternoon a feeling of doubt emerged 
among supporters. As precinct coordinators began to turn in their voting lists an inordinate 
number of those on the "yes" list had not voted. Late in the afternoon the outcome looked 
dismal in view of the small number of supporters who had voted. 

Part of the explanation for this low turnout of supporters at this time was because 
most of the "yes" voters were working people who would not return to the community until 
evening. The questions then became: "Can we move the necessary number of ^yes' voters 
to the polls between 4:30 and 8:00 P.M.?" Every available person (student, faculty, staff) 
was pulled from whatever job he or she was doing and put on the streets to knock on 
doors and confront people at train stations. In addition, the telephone-reminder campaign 
was stepped up. Then suddenly a serious problem arose. At 6:00 P.M. the Prairie State 
College phones went out. Phone personnel had to be sent home to continue calling. At 
7:56 P.M. the phones came back, four minutes before the polls closed but too late for a last 
minute drive. 

At about 8:30 P.M. returns began to come into the college mall where a large group 
had gathered. Early returns showed defeat in some of the precincts where previous 
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referenda had lost, but the margin of loss was not nearly as large as in earlier referenda. 
Then Rich Township precincts, always supportive of college referenda, began to report. 
Support was greater than in any previous referendum. Homewood-Flossmoor district also 
showed a definite victory trend. The news seemed almost too good to believe in view of 
past failures. Even the Crete-Monee district, which had never supported a college tax 
referendum, carried. 

Shouting reached a crescendo with announcement of returns from each succeeding 
precinct. The final tally showed that the referendum carried 4,585 to 3,514, or 56.6 
percent of the vote. 10 Victory was achieved. After five consecutive defeats the community 
had come forth to insure at least temporary financial stability for the college. Services 
would not have to be cut. Widespread dismissals and cutbacks would be avoided. 

After the exhilaration of victory subsided the question arose, especially among 
college personnel and friends of the college: Why did a sixth tax referendum succeed after 
five previous failures? Quite clearly the referendum succeeded because of a strong and 
widespread cooperative effort among individuals and groups within the college and in the 
community. It was undoubtedly the most thoroughly and widespread community effort 
the college ever undertook. A month before the decision faculty began to volunteer their 
services in many ways; names of supporters began to appear daily; friends of the college 
launched telephone campaigns of their own; and staff and students moved into the breach. 
Momentum had a snowball effect. In the community, various groups enlisted support in 
getting out the vote to augment work of the Referendum Control Committee. Other 
institutions, like Governors State University and high schools and grade schools throughout 
the district, issued memoranda to their faculties and staffs urging support. Those at the 
college assumed that this widespread community backing must have been out there 
through the five previous unsuccessful attempts at a tax referendum. Yet the support didn't 
materialize until the sixth try. The referendum of 17 May 1978 was a college and 
community triumph. 



Short-Lived High Hopes 

Institutional morale at Prairie State College was never higher than during the late 
sprmg and early summer of 1978. Exactly three months after passage of the tax 
referendum, which reinforced the sagging financial condition of the college the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools granted PSC a five-year accreditation the 
longest period of approval the college had ever attained. It's not surprising that after more 
than a decade of struggle and frustration two salient achievements coming so close 
together provided the college with a sweet smell of success. These few months did indeed 
mark the apogee of Prairie State College during its first 25 years. Inflation, however 
continued and, combined with other forces, dulled these great expectations in a short time' 

Passage of the tax referendum did not insure financial stability by itself but it did 
provide 11 cents additional tax funding on 100 dollars of equalized assessed evaluation 
This was bound to increase the share of local tax support for the college. For more than 
a decade this portion of local tax support had been declining. Benefits of the tax 
referendum assured that this trend would be blunted, if not halted. If state aid continued 
at its present level, the financial picture for the college seemed sanguine indeed 
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Elation with success of the tax referendum had not subsided when the North 
Central Association of Colleges granted the college five-year accreditation in July. 11 This 
was another remarkable achievement for the institution. Previous approvals were never 
for more than two years; in one instance accreditation was probational. The accrediting 
team visited the college in March and recommended at that time "that even thbugh the 
financial future of the college was uncertain ... the accreditation should be emended for 
five years." 12 The accreditation would have been granted despite the financial 
shortcomings, but passage of the referendum made the prospects all the brighter. In two 
months the college had achieved two milestones never before accomplished, making the 
summer of 1978 a high point for Prairie State College. 

Still, there was more to buoy spirits and heighten morale. Widespread involvement 
of the community in passing the referendum revived and invigorated the Prairie State 
College Foundation. Established in 1973, the foundation had achieved limited success 
because of neglect brought about by the need to deal with many pressing problems 
confronting the college. 13 

The Citizens Audit Committee, which was created to bring about community 
involvement and understanding with the problems of the college and especially the need 
for a tax referendum, provided a re?3rvoir of community leaders who became aware of the 
college and its needs. Revival was hardly dramatic but steady. From seven active directors 
in 1979 the number increased to 62 persons in the spring of 1980. 14 More impressive 
than the increase in participation was the gain in substantive help to the college. With 
increased college support under the director of community relations, the foundation moved 
steadily forward revising the organization's by-laws and establishing a year-long calendar 
for board and executive-committee meetings. 15 During the 1978-79 year the foundation 
raised $16,305 for scholarships and the construction of two signs identifying the college. 16 
Other foundation contributions included a college security vehicle and a series of energy 
forums. 17 Dormant for several years, the foundation became an active and vital part of 
the college. 

Not the least reason for exhilaration during the summer of 1978 was the sense of 
community. Both major achievements were the result of coc*v .ative efforts between the 
college and the community. All parts of the college-trustees, administration, faculty, staff, 
and students-worked hard* together to get out the vote and pass the referendum. They 
also worked diligently to obtain a five-year accreditation. The community at large accepted 
the college's invitation for help and responded with strong support. All this helped 
substantially to overcome the college's identity crisis and improve its image. Things were 
looking up as the fall semester began in 1978. 

High hopes and satisfaction were short-lived, however, when certain factors 
combined to fuel the financial fire. Adding the most fuel to the financial flames was 
inflation which permeated all facets and levels of the economy and led to economic misery 
everywhere. During the early 1970s inflation rose at an average rate of 5.3 percent per 
year, peaking at 10.7 percent in 1974. By 1976 it declined to 4.7 percent, but in the next 
four years it resumed its rise. In 1979 it was back up to 10.1 percent. 18 At the local level 
it was especially burdensome in producing rising operational costs for the college. Utility 
and supply costs soared. 

Besides inflation, other factors complicated the financial picture at the local level. 
Funding relief from the tax referendum was delayed until 1980 because taxes were 
collected a year late. 19 Furthermore, urn er terms of the referendum the tax-rate increase 
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was to be phased in at a rate of three to four cents a year until the maximum would be 
reached after several years. 20 Meanwhile any increase in local support came from an 
increase in property assessments. During the early 1970s these assessments were 
increasingly slightly but by the end of the decade gains from this source were minimal. 21 

Tempered as were the hopes of immediate financial help from the local level, 
prospects for state support were even more grim. State aid for community colleges began 
to decline sharply in the late 1970s. For Prairie State College, 1979 state funding provided 
45 percent of the college's funding; but by 1982 stated funding declined to 32 percent. 22 

Hie state legislature was allocating about the same amount of money for 
community colleges during these years, but enrollments were growing, so more students 
were being educated with no increase in funds. Exacerbating the problem was a shortage 
when recommended funding fell short, which was not always made up with supplementary 
appropriations. Education, however, was not the only state-supported venture with this 
funding problem. Nor was there any special design to discriminate against community col- 
leges in public-supported education. During the formative years of the Illinois community 
college system, community colleges were given priority in state financing. In later phases 
of the Master Plan for Higher Education it was recommended that as the community 
college system grew, stronger state funding would not be as critical since local support was 
expected to increase. 

The consequence of this confluence of factors bearing down on the college was 
deficit financing. In the fall of 1978 the cumulative deficit stood at $314,000 and by the 
end of the year the increased expenditures and the decreased revenues added $376 000 
to the deficit, making the total deficit $690,000 by June 1979. 23 Inflation plus reduced 
state funding was making a mockery of the successful tax referendum. 

The problem was as old as the college. But it required attention. First step in 
meeting the problem was more careful planning for state funding. The initiative for this 
came largely from the state. In the past budgeting was based on the enrollment expected 
for the following year but actual claims for state reimbursement submitted at the mid- 
semester always varied from these estimates, and sometimes the difference was significant. 
Late m the 70s the ICCB determined that funding ought to be based on the actual 
enrollment of the preceding year, a figure already fixed. Thus reimbursement figures were 
firm and confusion eliminated. 24 

The college extended its own planning to a period of five years. This extension 
aimed to assess the financial resources expected to be available over this period. Various 
operations of the institution were assessed and various alternatives developed to allow the 
college to live within its means while still providing maximum benefit to the community 25 
To implement this planning a Financial Stabilization Committee formed consisting of 
administration, faculty and staff. At the conclusion of its first year this committee 
submitted five recommendations and reviewed many other items to improve the financial 
condition of the college. 26 

To insure adequate cash flow for operating, the college created a working cash fund 
of $750,000 as a source of borrowed money while phasing in the 11 cents tax-rate 
increase. Other measuies were required. Expenditures needed reductions and more 
mcome was necessary. 

Harsh cuts in various places reduced expenditures. Faculty and staff positions were 
eliminated. Departmental budgets were cut drastically. The largest non-personnel 
reductions involved the Communications Division, where cuts reduced advertising and 
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printing funds for college promotion. All funds for new and replacement equipment were 
removed while expansion in growth programs was curtailed and building maintenance 
deferred. 28 These draconian measures evoked the term "cannibalism" to describe their 
severity. 3 Purchasing cooperatives was another method employed to cut costs. In 1981 
the college participated in three purchasing cooperatives and joined a consortium to reduce 
insurance payments. 29 

During the early 1970s an increase in the assessed evaluation raised some revenue 
but this leveled off. toward the end of the decade. There remained, however, tuition 
charges. Raising tuition was never an easy choice because it worked against the 
fundamental premise of a community college that is, to provide quality education at lower 
cost. However, once tuition hikes began in the late '60s it seemed easier to tap this 
resource each succeeding time. With the fall 1980 semester tuition was boosted to $19.50 
per hour for in-district students. Out-of-district and out-of-state tuition, however, remained 
at $49 and $77 per hour, respectively. 30 [n less than a year in-district tuition was raised 
again, this time to $23 per hour. 31 

Though they may have been cannibalistic and draconian, these measures produced 
results. In 1979-1980 for the first time in four years the college was able to plan for and 
operate a balanced budget. Furthermore, this funding efficiency continued for the next two 
years so that by 1981-1982 the college was able to pass a balanced budget and reduce the 
operating budget cumulative deficit of $124,*000. 32 In the late spring of 1982 it appeared 
that the operating deficit would be erased completely with a small reserve remaining. 33 



Minding the Store, 1978-82 

Besides obtaining finances which are essential to the survival of any institution, 
there are other day-to-day problems which confront a college. These include providing for 
the needs of a changing student population and maintaining physical facilities at a 
comfortable and satisfactory level. Then there are other matters which demand attention 
and take energy away from the essential task of providing education. In the case of Prairie 
State College these included litigation; the college had to defend itself in ongoing and 
inck .al court cases as the decade of the 1970s drew to a close. 

As the college completed its first 25 years the profile of its student body continued 
the shift which began a decade earlier. Students were getting older with the average age 
more than 28 years, the median more than 25 years and more than half of them between 
20 and 39 years of age. 34 Women, a small minority in the early years of the college, now 



a The term belongs to President R. C. Creal: ,f When you're in a retrenchment period," 
he said, "you have to cut back on your expenditures. When your revenues are reduced 
then everybody begins to look around as to where you can cut; and it's always natural to 
look at somebody else's area as the place that can be cut. We just keep talking about how 
we can chew up this area, chew up that area, and do away with this, do away with that, 
cut back here, cut back there, and it is almost institutional cannibalism. We're just eating 
ourselves up and we can't do that and survive as the kind of institution that we have been 
in the past." OHTI, R. C. Creal. 
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comprised 54 percent of the students. Many headed single-parent households, and they 
were seeking education in order to reenter the job market as a response to family economic 
conditions. 35 

Minority students were increasing. In 1970, 11 percent of the students were 
minorities, but by 1980 this figure increased to 20 percent. Blacks increased from 12 
percent to 15 percent; Hispanics from 2.6 percent to 4 percent; and Asians from less than 
1 percent to 1 percent. 36 Native Americans comprised less than 1 percent of the student 
population. 

Hie student body continued to be the most comprehensive in the state of Illinois, 
with a cross-section of socioeconomic groups. The percentage of students attending from 
the various communities within the district was in direct proportion to the population 
percentage of the district and consistent with national trends while the veterans' population 
was declining. 37 

Two other trends which began early in the 1970s continued. These were the 
increasing number of part-time students which reached 70 percent of the total enrollment 
late in the decade and the increasing size of the night school which exceeded the day 
enrollment. 8 Thus the college continued to be more of a part-time and night college in 
the late 1970s. 

The increasing enrollment of women produced another wholesome trend. This was 
the sexual integration of courses which traditionally were women or men-dominated. In 
the Nursing and Child Development programs men were enrolling, while in Architectural 
Drafting, Aviation Pilot Training, Electronics, Fire Science, Mechanical Technology and 
Automotive Services Programs women were enrolling. 39 

This changing student profile, however, was not without problems and required 
constant assessment if the college was to meet its obligation to provide educational 
services. 

Several factors created a retention problem. The turnover rate of students enrolled 
each semester was nearly half, meaning that about half of the students enrolling in the fall 
semester registered for the next spring semester. 40 Contributing to this low rate of 
retention was the fact that less than one third of the students came directly from high 
school. In most cases students were holding full-time jobs during the day, taking one 
course at night, and did not re-enroll after completing the course. 

There were, however, other more serious implications. Most compelling was the low 
academic achievement of many students. Of the students coming directly to the college 
from high school, the composite ACT score was 16.2 compared to the national average of 
18.9, and while in high school they were enrolled in a college preparatory program 41 
For those enrolled in vocational programs at the college the implications were equally 
bleak. Reading level for students in these programs was "between the ninth and 14th 
grades" and only 26 percent were reading above the 12th grade level. 42 

These findings called for serious consideration and action. The president sought 
support of the Faculty Senate and an all- college committee consisting of members from the 
administration, faculty and supportive staff was created to deal with the problem. Purpose 
of the committee was "to direct, oversee, coordinate and motivate the work of several sub- 
committees charged with the task of investigating and recommending remedies to various 
problems concerning and related to student recruitment, enrollment and retention " 43 
Main consequence of this committee which went to work early in 1979, was adoption of 
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the division of Developmental Education in June 1981, following a heated confrontation 
between trustees and administration on the one hand and the faculty on the other. 

In addition to providing educational services for student, other matters required 
attention in the day-to-day operations of the college in the late 1970s. Not the least of 
these was maintenance of the physical facilities which consisted of 10 temporary structures 
and two permanent buildings on the north campus (former interim campus), and the main 
campus building and technology building addition on the south campus. 

With maintenance the main issue was the same as that for the entire college; that 
is, economics or rising costs in the face of limited resources. 'Trying to keep the buildings 
in good repair," according to the director of physical facilities, "to make them a pleasant 
place for students and staff to be in, considering the financial problems ... becomes more 
difficult as the days go on." 44 Especially critical was the rising costs of utilities, 
particularly electricity. During the first six years in the Main campus building costs for 
electricity alone rose 150 percent, from $200,000 to $500,000. 45 Efforts at retrofitting 
many windows on the first floor and moving to a four-day week during the summer 
months attempted to meet the problem, but these efforts hardly overcame soaring utility 
costs. 46 Unexpected problems like the need to replace 40 percent of the original water- 
piping in the main building during the first six years of occupation added to maintenance 
costs. 47 

Then there was deterioration of the interim campus buildings. This, however, was 
not unexpected. These buildings were constructed in the late 1960s with a life-expectancy 
of 10 to 15 years at best. They served the original purpose to provide a temporary campus. 
Nevertheless they continued to deteriorate. Six of these buildings were removed, and 
removal of the four remaining temporary structures seemed imminent as the 1980s 
arrived. 48 

Constant as the task of maintenance is, the winter months are even more difficult. 
Heavy snowfalls create an urgent problem of snow removal. Complicating conditions is 
the lack of clear time to deal with the elements with the college in operation 14 hours a 
day. The winter of 1979 was especially difficult when heavy snowfall caused severe 
damage to the Dental Building roof. Further complicating matters was the lack of storage 
space for heavy equipment, causing machinery to be left in the open during sub-zero 
temperatures 49 This problem, however, was alleviated when a maintenance-storage 
garage consisting of 11,000 square feet was added to Build:ng K. Work began in July 1980 
and was completed in February 1981. 50 

Related to maintaining physical facilities is the task of keeping them secure and safe 
for all persons and property while retaining the openness which an educational institution 
requires. With occupation of the main building this task became greater; a security staff 
consisting of a supervisor of campus security services and several assistants was given this 
responsibility. Operating from an office in the main building, two-way radio (walkie-talkie) 
communications provided quick response to emergencies on a 24-hour basis. Despite these 
measures vandalism occasionally took place, but damages were minimal 51 Local police 
departments evaluated the college's security system "as good as or better than other public 
institutions in this community and other communities." 52 

Other less urgent but time consuming matters occupied management of the college 
at the turn of the decade. These included long-standing and incidental court cases. This 
was not new for the college because during most of the time since it became a separate 
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institution, it had been involved in court proceedings. Sometimes there were several suits 
in litigation simultaneously; a few continued for years. 

The one of longest duration was that involving the termination of Richard W. 
Hostrop as president. Following his dismissal in July 1970, Hostrop filed a civil rights suit 
against the college in January 1971 with claims totaling approximately $5 million. In 
December 1979 the case reached resolution when the plaintiff accepted a nominal payment 
and a suspension of judgment. 53 Though the case had not been of grave concern, it re- 
quired the attention of college legal counsel for more than seven years and 11 months. 
And it was expensive. The college's legal fees totaled six figures albeit the institution did 
not have to pay court costs which were borne by the plaintiff. 54 At long last after nearly 
a decade a sensitive incident was closed. 

Relief from litigation, however, was short-lived because within eight months the 
college became involved as defendant in another civil rights case involving the chairman 
of the Art department. For some time, in addition to an exhibition room near the art 
studios on the fourth floor of the main building, the Art department utilized a larger room 
near the main entrance of the main building for exhibits. As part of an exhibit in the large 
room near the main entrance the art director placed on exhibit three stained-glass windows 
of his own creation, each 20 by 28 inches in size. The windows evoked many complaints. 
Besides vocal protests the administration received petitions with between 20 and 40 
signatures complaining that the windows were obscene and offensive to women and 
blacks. 55 

In view of the nature of the subject matter in the windows, the prominent location 
of the exhibit near the entrance to the main building and the large number of protests, the 
administration requested that the artist, who was also a coordinator of the exhibit, move 
the windows to the other gallery on the fourth floor. The artist held that removal' of the 
windows would depend upon agreement of the Art department after a formal meeting. 
Not waiting for the Art department to meet, the administration removed the windows 
returning them to the artist. 56 

Seven months after the windows were removed the art instructor filed suit against 
the college, with the American Civil Liberties Union taking the case on his behalf, charging 
the college with censorship that denied him freedom of expression and breaking a 20-year 
tradition of allowing the Art department to select its own works for exhibit. 57 The case 
came to trial 21 months later in July 1982. The case was argued in a bench trial for 
several days. Eighteen months later in January 1984 the court ruled that "a reasonable 
administrative restraint placed upon die artisfs performance did not violate his First 
Amendment right to freedom of speech." The court supported the college "on all issues" 
and ordered the artist to pay costs and attorney fees incurred by the college. Not satisfied 
with the decision the plaintiff appealed to the United States Supreme Court which rejected 
the appeal thus upholding die original ruling in favor of the college. 58 

Again the college was supported in the courts; but for several months the issue 
remamed in doubt. During this time the college went forth with no evidence that its main 
function of education suffered to any degree. Nevertheless, litigation is a distraction and 
for more than five years, time and effort were taken away from the main task at hand 

Besides support for the college the case served as a reminder of the community 
college paradox that is, the distinct and unusual position of community colleges which are 
neither four-year colleges nor secondary schools. In arriving at his decision the judge 
stated that the case would turn on two issues, one of which was "the relationship of a 
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special type of institution [that is] not in the category of four-year universities. 59 As the 
paradox continued Prairie State College was continuing its part in the evolution. 

As the decade of the 1970s moved into the 1980s the day-to-day operations of the 
college required dealing with many different problems some of which were expected and 
others that were not. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY - SIX 



THE COLLEGE REACHES A MILESTONE 



With commencement a college celebrates the high point of its academic year, but 
on 15 May 1982 commencement held a special meaning for Prairie State College because 
it marked completion of a quarter-century of educational service to a growing community. 
The ambience was festive and the future seemed bright. However, this outward festive 
atmosphere masked inward tension that had been building for several years. A month 
before commencement, faculty salaries were frozen for the remainder of the year. Fear of 
another strike permeated the campus. On 20 May the hiring freeze was amended to allow 
exception for hiring replacement staff in the event of a strike and on 21 May the strike 
came. It lasted 79 days, the longest teachers' strike ever in the Illinois community college 
system. On this dismal note Prairie State College concluded its 25th year. 



Continuing Contention 



After all parts of the college had cooperated to the fullest extent in passing a tax 
referendum, contention once more became the internal method of operation between the 
trustees and administration on the one hand and the faculty on the other as the decade of 
the 1970s turned into the 1980s. This strife moved through a faculty strike, unsavory 
incidents and a bitter disagreement over policy governing the institution. 

As the spring 1979 semester moved toward conclusion relations between the 
trustees/ administration and the faculty resumed a familiar pattern. Several weeks before 
contract expiration the union made clear its desires to begin negotiations. Trustees, on the 
other hand, were more reluctant to begin negotiations so early. Salary increases were 
almost always first on the list of union proposals. Because the amount of funds available 
for salaries depended largely on the amount of state funds forthcoming which were not 
prescribed until the General Assembly closed at the end of June or early July, the trustees 
were hardly prepared to enter negotiations at such an early date. Thus negotiations 
seldom began until the end of the semester and before the opening of summer school. 
Consequently attitudes on both sides during the last few weeks of the semester tended to 
become glum and even surly. Historically, a strike, which almost always occurred (only 
one of the first six contracts was renewed without a strike), would last an average of 3.6 
days after which an agreement would be reached and operations would resume. 

It therefore came as no surprise that without a union contract a strike closed the 
opening of summer school on 12 June 1979. After a week of the strike, negotiations began 
with a federal mediator meeting with the negotiators from both sides. A lawyer 
represented the trustees/administration as chief negotiator, a practice which had been 
established for several years; and several administrators served as resource people. 
Representing the faculty, however, was a new chief negotiator who was a member of the 
college's teachers' union. 

As negotiations began there were two main issues. As always there was the 
economic problem of salary raises. Then there was the question of the rewriting of some 
sections of the policy manual or governance document for the college. As negotiations 
continued a third issue developed. This was a no strike clause. 1 
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For the trustees the issue of salaries depended to a large extent on the amount of 
state funding the college received. This amount was never known until the General 
Assembly appropriated education funds before adjourning the last day of June. Then if 
state revenue was sufficient to meet these appropriations the funds originally appropriated 
would be available. If, however, revenue was insufficient, special appropriations would be 
necessary and these were not always made. Precise amounts of funding, therefore, 
depended on many uncertain factors. Trustees, however, were prepared to negotiate 
salaries providing funds were available. 

Of much more concern to the trustees, however, was the matter of policy and their 
authority to establish policy. Essentially all of the policy manual had been included in 
previous contracts. The trustees desired that a few parts of the policy manual pertaining 
to faculty accountability be reworded and thus reopened for negotiation. These related to 
sick days, faculty evaluation and tenure. 

The trustees held that keeping the policy manual intact in effect forced the trustees 
to surrender their role as policy makers, which was essentially their main responsibility. 
On the issue of a strike the trustees sought an agreement with the union not to strike for 
the duration of the contract, holding that this would bring stability to trustee and faculty 
relations at a time when funding seemed to be developing into a greater problem for the 
next few years. 2 

Understandably, the union took a different point of view on these issues. As far as 
policy was concerned this was hardly negotiable because the policy manual had been 
included in an early contract and to open it for negotiation would be to run the risk of 
surrendering an agreement already reached. The faculty was satisfied with the status of 
the policy manual and saw no reason for a change. 3 Wages were another matter. With 
the Consumer Price Index rising rapidly for several years and showing a 13.9 percent jump 
in 1978, the union asked for a 15 percent raise in salaries to meet this inflationary surge. 4 
A no-strike policy was not acceptable since a strike is the union's ultimate weapon without 
which there is little force. 

The opening of negotiations on 19 June resulted in two weeks of turmoil affecting 
all parts of the institution. Already delayed a week there was serious doubt whether there 
would be any summer school. After several negotiating meetings a tentative agreement 
was reached at the end of an all-night session on 26 June. This announcement brought 
signs of relief from all sides that summer school classes might begin within hours if not the 
next day. Before this could happen, however, union members needed to ratify the 
agreement. In less than three hours union membership rejected the tentative agreement. 
Insufficient salary raises and language involving faculty availability on campus and office 
hours were given as reasons for rejections. 5 The union advised that unless there was more 
money for salaries it did not wish to resume negotiations. 6 Frustrated that the tentative 
agreement which he had supported had been rejected, the union's chief negotiator 
resigned, thus compounding the problem, especially for the union. 

The trustees were also frustrated. The two-week delay in summer school and a 
drop of 9.4 percent in credit hours from the original registration caused a significant loss 
in revenue. Trustees took action through a resolution at their regular meeting two days 
later. This resolution called for starting summer school on 2 July and closing 22 August. 
"If the faculty members who have agreed to teach classes and fulfill other assignments are 
in their assigned classrooms," the resolution stated, "and fulfilling their responsibilities the 
first day of their schedule that class shall be held and continue as long as the faculty 
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members are fulfilling his or her assignments. Any summer school course," the resolution 
continued, "which is not staffed with the assigned faculty member on the first scheduled 
day of the course shall be irrevocably canceled upon confirmation of the faculty member's 
absence. Any course which is staffed by a faculty member who refuses to fulfill his or her 
assigned duties and responsibilities shall be irrevocably canceled." 7 

This was a grim statement and its implications did not go unnoticed among union 
members. Clearly, the trustees intended to hold summer school if any teachers were 
willing to conduct classes. The trustees' resolve brought pressure on the union. 

With another chief negotiator representing the union, negotiations resumed in two 
days, and another all-night session produced a second tentative agreement early on 2 July. 
The union membership tentatively accepted the agreement a few minutes later and summer 
school began later that day. 8 

Weeks into the summer session union members detected flaws in the tentative 
agreement. First of these was the lack of additional salary steps at the top of the schedule. 
A second point was a no-strike agreement after salaries were reopened the second year. 
A third objection related to language involving the policy manual. Two days before the 
end of summer school the union threatened to strike again if these changes were not made 
in the proposed contract. 9 

As the opening of the fall semester drew near prospects for a strike were 
foreboding. But when classes began 27 August there were no picket lines. Absence of a 
strike, however, did not remove tension. The faculty was teaching without a contract, an 
unusual condition for a union. Tension persisted and early in October the union rejected 
the tentative agreement reached in July by a vote of 55 to 8 urging the trustees to resume 
negotiations. 10 

Frustrations mounted especially among the faculty when more than two weeks 
passed without a response from the trustees. With two tentative agreements apparently 
abrogated it is not surprising that the board was confused and hardly prepared for a quick 
response. "It is indeed sad," stated one teacher, "to see the deterioration continue between 
our own faculty and administration. For our institution to continue to be a leader in educa- 
tion," he went on, "it is imperative that collectively we recreate that harmonious 
atmosphere that I recall helped convince me to join the Prairie State College team well 
over five years ago." 11 Board members also expressed a "sincere desire for an early 
settlement." 12 

On 5 November negotiations resumed in the first formal meeting between the two 
factions in nearly four months. Another all-night session produced a third agreement in 
the hours just before dawn. This accord provided for 7 percent salary increases for two 
years with salary reopening at the end of two years and removal of the no-strike clause for 
the third year; two additional salary steps were added at the top of the 16-step schedule; 
language references to policy changes were clarified; and the college assumed payment of 
tax-sheltered contributions to the teacher retirement funds. 13 Three weeks later on 27 
November the union ratified this contract by a vote of 34 to 28 thus ending the most 
harrowing and longest (to date) of teacher negotiations at Prairie State College which had 
continued for more than four months. 

In retrospect there were no winners in the 1979 strike. In terms of funding the 
college lost a substantial amount of tuition after the drop in original enrollment during the 
two weeks in which classes were not held. But the students, as usual, were the greatest 
losers in terms of inconvenience. Some who withdrew transferred to other community 
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colleges and completed their summer work on schedule. Foremost, however, their summer 
schedules were upset and they barely completed their work in time to begin the fall 
semester. Though the union seemed to achieve most of its objectives in the final contract 
these aims were accomplished only at the price of lengthy negotiations which produced 
strain, tension and frustration within the union itself. Inexperience in the union 
negotiating leadership, as much as any other factor, compounded and exacerbated the 
lengthy negotiations. The trustees hardly realized any triumph. They failed in their effort 
to get the policy manual reworded in some places; thus their authority to establish policy 
remained limited and constrained. If there ever was a bunch of losers they could be found 
in the aftermath of the 1979 strike at Prairie State College. 

An accurate description of the strike came from a senior faculty member. "All of 
the strikes," he said, "were difficult. They all caused mental anguish and uncertainty. I 
suppose the last one [to date] in 1979 was the worst because it was the longest.... The 
settlement was almost predictable. Nothing new came out of negotiations. Neither side 
gained. Frequently all parties assumed adversary roles. Unfortunately the students were 
caught in the middle. The strike of 1979 was probably the most useless for both sides." 14 

In previous strikes the weeks and months following the end of a contract agreement 
always brought a return to work with relief and a tendency to forget most of the acrimony 
which strikes frequently foment. Stresses, strains and bitterness following strikes, however, 
are hardly ever completely dispelled, and these sentiments languished and lingered longer 
following the strike of 1979. They also evoked several tawdry episodes. 

First of these deviate occurrences developed within weeks after contract acceptance 
in the form of an underground newsletter dealing with college events. For some time the 
Office of Communications had been printing a newsletter entitled, "This Week at Prairie 
State College," which reported college events and personnel news notes. Within weeks 
after the contract agreement there appeared another newsletter with the same title but 
without a statement of the editorial office or authorship. 

Contrast between the two newsletters was appalling. Where the Office of 
Communications was positive, emphasizing accomplishments of the college and personnel, 
the underground publication consisted for the most part of personal attacks on the trustees 
and administration which bordered on libel. Each subsequent issue evoked consternation 
and concern. Trustees, administration and faculty shared the feeling "that the newsletter 
was in poor taste, insulting, petty and cheap." 15 Origin of the publication remained a 
secret. The faculty union disavowed any connection with the publication. Consensus held 
that it originated with a disgruntled faculty member. 

Distracting as the underground newsletter was to all segments of the college, the 
problem became compounded when the publication was circulated in the community and 
to the Illinois Community College Board. 16 This step, which produced nothing but a 
negative image of the college throughout the state, not unexpectedly evoked an 
admonishment from the president. 'The continued attempt," he wrote, "to discredit 
members of the administration and the Board of Trustees through the printing of misinfor- 
mation, innuendoes, half-truths and actions out of context does disservice to the total 
college." He continued, "By .eliberately distributing the bulletin to members of the press, 
elected officials, the Illinois Community College Board and other agencies while using the 
name of the official news publication of the college, the union leadership apparently 
believes that there is some gain to be made by publicly attacking the credibility of 
administrators and the board." 17 
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His statement had little effect on the underground newsletter which continued 
publication. Recipients of the newsletter in the community objected strenuously to 
receiving "this kind of garbage." 18 Another stated that he had "been in politics for many 
years and I've never seen such vicious attacks on people." 19 Attempts of the college to 
halt distribution into the community brought accusations of censorship. In an attempt to 
halt mailing of the underground newsletter from the college mailroom on college postage, 
the college established that all outgoing mail be unsealed. 20 To halt distribution into the 
community the college restricted use of college duplication machines for teachers' union 
materia], some of which was not related to the newsletter. This provoked a union 
grievance charge. 21 

When publication of the newsletter continued several months into 1981 the 
president wrote another open letter to one of the union leaders. "In fact the 'News'," he 
wrote, "serves as a demoralizing factor within the institution, and, by distributing it to 
elected public officials all across the state, it reduces support for the college externally." 22 
Not long thereafter the newsletter ceased publication, and with settlement of the grievance 
on the use of duplication materials and mail service with the union, the underground 
newsletter incident closed. 

While the underground newsletter was invoking anguish within the college, another 
incident added further distress to internal relations. This occurred during a staff 
development meeting. These meetings were held once each semester when classes were 
suspended. The entire college staff met in general and small group sessions at which 
attendance was expected. 

Noticing the departure of the vice president of instruction from the meeting, the 
faculty member who headed the union negotiating team confronted the vice president and, 
using obscene language, questioned his departure. Startled at the tone of questioning and 
perhaps over-reacting, the vice president, who was less than three months into his new 
appointment, ordered the instructor suspended at once without pay for 10 days. 23 

In view of all the tensions prevailing at the time, reaction of the faculty was 
predictable. Within a few days, 74 faculty members signed a petition protesting the 
suspension. "We the faculty of Prairie State College," the statement read, "protest the 
unfair and uncalled-for suspension of one of our colleagues. . . This suspension is the last 
and most serious of a series of ill-considered and irresponsible actions taken by the vice 
president of instruction [these were not detailed] . . .This action was incorrect and has no 
basis in law, the college policies, or the union-board agreement. The faculty member's 
right to due process has been denied; in fact, he is even denied a hearing in this matter 
before termination of the suspension." The protest continued to state that "such action 
against a faculty member demonstrates poor judgment and blatant and dangerous misuse 
of power." 24 

Buoyed by this demonstration of support from his faculty colleagues, the suspended 
teacher took the college to court charging that he had not been given a hearing and 
consequentiy his constitutional rights were denied. Once more the college found itself back 
in the courts. A year later the court ruled in favor of the defendant holding that the 
teacher's "constitutional rights had been denied because no hearing had been granted " 
found "the suspension to be improper and invalid as a matter of law," and, "ordered the 
college to pay the teacher his back salary for 10 days and to purge his personnel file of all 
references to the suspension." 25 The court decision, however, did not exonerate the 
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faculty member's original, crude affront which did nothing toward assuaging strained 
relations within the college. 

Frustration was not confined to faculty. The trustees had their share and more than 
they desired. After all it had taken three tentative agreements before the last faculty-union 
contract was ratified only to be followed with a continual struggle to terminate an 
underground newsletter that was stirring dissension within the college and tarnishing the 
image in the community. In the midst of all this the court had indicated that the college 
had used a heavy hand in dealing with crass insubordination by a teacher. Most of all, the 
last contract did not provide for policy revisions that the trustees felt restricted their right 
to establish policy. Quite understandably, the trustees also had cause to feel frustrated. 
At this low point, relief appeared and from an unexpected source, the General Assembly. 

How the trustees regained much of their prerogative in setting policy provides a 
study in paradox. It began in the late 1970s with the growing sentiment throughout the 
state for teacher accountability. This aspect involves evaluation which is required in most 
educational systems when a teacher is given tenure. Senate Bill 147, introduced in the 
81st General Assembly, provided for a tenure provision to be incorporated into the Public 
Community College Act. This bill, which spelled out tenure provisions, evaluation and 
dismissal policies, was passed on 23 June 1979 while Prairie State College was involved 
in its extended negotiations connected with the strike of that year. 26 

The bill immediately evoked opposition, especially from many community college 
trustees, including Prairie State College for awhile, on grounds that policy was the 
prerogative of local community college boards and not the state legislature. Supporting 
this view, the governor vetoed the bill on 14 September; but the General Assembly 
overrode the veto on 1 November and the bill became effective 1 January 1980 as Public 
Community College Teacher Tenure Act incorporated into the Public Community College 
Act. 27 

For the trustees, enactment of this law was a blessing in disguise because it 
provided a legal loophole for modifying the policy manual which the board had strived 
unsuccessfully to alter for nearly a decade. Enactment of this law meant that tenure for 
Illinois community college faculty members was to be established by statutory provisions 
rather than by the respective community college boards. Furthermore, existing community 
college tenure policies needed to be examined and, if necessary, brought into line with 
requirements of the Tenure Act. 28 This was precisely the opening the Prairie State College 
trustees were looking for and they seized it to revise the policy manual. 

Actually there was not much variance between provisions of the law and those of 
the college. Length of time to obtain tenure was three years in both cases. The key 
variation, however, was in evaluation before placing a teacher on tenure which was 
precisely the area the trustees had been striving to modify for nearly a decade. Dismissal 
policy was another tenuous area. Therefore, revisions were required and made to bring 
Prairie State College policy into agreement with the Tenure Act. 29 Thus, the public 
Community College Teacher Tenure Act, which the Prairie State College trustees along with 
trustees from other Illinois community colleges opposed because it took authority from 
them and placed it with state statues, became the instrument whereby the trustees found 
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relief in the contentious struggle with the Faculty Union to regain control over some 
aspects of policy making. 3 

Faculty response was again predictable. After all, initiative in making policy, 
especially policy relating to evaluation which the union had successfully kept out of the 
contract for a decade, was now back in the hands of the trustees. From the union's point 
of view this was exasperating. Reaction was loud and long-lasting for more than eight 
months extending from the time the policy revisions were presented and finally adopted. 

The original draft of the policy revisions was introduced at the 20 November 1980 
trustees meeting. This revised rendition represented a change in format from the previous 
version and consisted of two documents. One consisted of policies and the other consisted 
of procedures. The board offered five reasons for the proposed revision. These were "to 
divide the policies from procedures, to restructure policies into a more usable form and 
language, clarify policies language, accommodate new state law/court cases, and to commit 
to writing and/or bring together into one cohesive document separate from the Board 
Policies Manual the procedures which have been established for operating at Prairie State 
College." 30 In presenting the revision the board outlined the procedure for adoption. The 
trustees invited all interested parties of the college to review the proposed revision and, if 
desired, to recommend changes. Full consideration would be given to all recommendations 
before final adoption within two or three months. 31 

Faculty opposition to the policy revision came forth even before the instrument was 
introduced. Obviously having seen the document in advance, one faculty member 
expressed the view that the proposed policies and procedures manual "is a significant 
change from the previous policies adopted in 1975 (agreed to as part of the Union-Board 
agreement) and emasculates the role of the faculty member in the college." 32 He further 
expressed a desire for faculty input into the document. Another faculty member advised 
the board that "hopes were running high that a spirit of cooperation and trust was 
developing at the college. However, without some major revisions to the proposed policies 
document, that hope will be damaged." 33 Indeed faculty opposition was prompt and clear 
at the outset. 

At the next board meeting the faculty presented a petition bearing signatures of 77 
faculty members who viewed the "development of the policies without initial faculty input 
as a negative step toward faculty-administration cooperation." 34 In a lengthy interchange 
which followed presentation of the petition both faculty and trustees presented their views. 
The trustees denied that the policy revision was "a complete redoing in respect to intent" 
of the first document and urged faculty members to suggest comments to the board so 
recommendations could be considered before final adoption. 35 

Faculty opposition to the policy revision continued for several months without 
diminution albeit there was less opposition expressed directly at board meetings. On 23 
July 1981 the revised form of policy was adopted essentially as originally introduced. 36 



a Opposition to the tenure law was indeed strong on the part of respective community 
college trustees. John Wood Community College in Quincy challenged the law in court 
This only brought mixed feelings for the Prairie State College trustees who could empathize 
with the Quincy board but hoped that their case would fail, which it did. 
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What the trustees failed to accomplish in negotiations they were able to achieve 
another way. If the board's frustration was less through this stroke, the faculty's was more. 
In any case, frustration and tension still permeated intra-instdtutional relations as Prairie 
State College began its 25th year. Before this year's end disappointment and discord would 
grow greater. 



Ending the First Quarter-Century in Discord 

As the last several months of the first 25 years drew to a close the college presented 
a strange harmony of contrasts. Outwardly there was an image of a stable institution, but 
inwardly there lingered problems of economics and strained human relations which 
continued to require constant concern and attention. Dealing with these internal problems 
strained the institution to the utmost leaving it depressed as the second 25 years began. 

A visitor to the Prairie State College campus early in 1982 could very easily gain 
the impression of a stable institution and justifiably so. Physically the campus consisted 
of three large brick buildings. There was no construction underway, the last having 
consisted of an addition to the maintenance building, the original permanent campus 
structure. This had been completed and occupied for more than a year. 

A cursory examination of enrollment and faculty numbers would support the 
impression of stability. Enrollment during the past five years had grown slightly to more 
than 6,000 students (total headcount), representing a gain of more than 2 percent since 
1975. Full-time faculty numbered more than 100 and part-time instructors totaled more 
than 250. The faculty itself gave an impression of stability. Additional full-time 
appointments were declining each year, and the instructional staff was maturing in terms 
of chronological age and experience. Retirement which began with the first retirees in 
1973 had become a common event each year and the close of the spring 1982 semester 
would count four more senior faculty retirees. 

In the day-to-day operations of the college, however, conditions were hardly stable. 
Stress and strain continued to dominate in two areas: human relations^ especially 
cooperation between the trustees/administration and faculty; and the constant problem of 
financing the college's operation. 

Despite the trustees' adoption of a policy revision late in the summer of 1981, this 
action continued to be a contentious issue as the calendar year 1982 began. In an attempt 
to prevent the college from enforcing the adoption of policy changes the union lodged 
litigation early in 1982. 37 

Meanwhile, the problem of financing persisted, and early in 1982 it was becoming 
more acute. The vice president for finance and business services alerted the trustees to this 
specter in March 1982. In his report he projected figures which showed deficits growing 
from $270,300 for Fiscal 1983 to $1,517,800 for Fiscal 1985 which would create a 
cumulative deficit of $3,398,000 after three years. 38 

There was really nothing new about the problem. The reasons for concern were 
unchanged. Costs were rising largely due to inflation and sources of revenue were 
declining. Prairie State seemed especially vulnerable because preliminary indications were 
that the college would receive nearly $400,000 less in state aid during the following year 
than during the present year, representing the second-largest proportionate cut of any 
community college in Illinois. Furthermore, the college no longer qualified for the 
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equalization grant of nearly a quarter of a million dollars. The college was in the 
unenviable position of being too rich to qualify for an equalization grant and too poor to 
manage without it. 39 

Confronting these stark figures, the trustees placed a 60-day moratorium on hiring 
of all new full-time personnel until the college had a clearer picture of funding. At the 
subsequent meeting the board went a step further and moved to freeze all salaries for six 
months. These steps, the board chairman reasoned, "were necessary to protect job security, 
maintain quality programs, maximize opportunities for students and to preserve budget 
integrity. 40 

There was, however, an exception to these restrictions relating to six administrators. 
For several years firing practices were to appoint administrators for two years. Six 
administrators were completing their first year. Thus the president recommended and the 
board moved to renew these contracts for another year. "While this action," the president 
stated, "will have a negative effect on morale, it is necessary at this time. 41 

As expected there was opposition to the board's action from at least two places. 
A trustee raised an objection to extending the contracts of "administrators when we haven't 
for staff." She also raised the question of accountability, always a tender issue. "The time 
has come for accountability," she said. 42 To the surprise of nobody, opposition came from 
a second place, the Faculty Union, but the reasoning was interesting. Indeed the union 
considered freezing salaries a violation of the contract but more important it was the way 
it was handled that hurt more. In an open letter the union representative stated that "the 
union was not objecting to the action per se-in fact, it might have been supported --but 
to the procedure under which it was instituted." He stated further, "you never know, we 
might have been right along with you. But it's a case of the way it was gone about', 
ideally the dialogue and discussion are to take place before a decision." He charged that 
"the board had made a unilateral decision, without allowing Input." 43 Again the main 
objection was that the faculty had not been brought into the decision-making process. It 
was a familiar faculty protest. 

These decisions to declare a moratorium on hiring and to freeze salaries did not 
come easy ror the trustees. Counsel advised that this action was entirely within the board's 
discretion but for at least one member it was his most difficult decision as a trustees. "The 
last thing I wanted to do," he stated, "was to enter into discussion that would lead people 
to believe there was money for wage increases when we knew there wasn't." 44 Financial 
difficulty, however, was not peculiar to Prairie State College in the spring of 1982. It was 
a common ailment in higher education. At this time, Northwestern University confronting 
an unbalanced budget for four years, announced that it was also freezing salaries. 45 

Four attempts by the trustees to gain the Faculty Union's support of a six-month 
wage freeze were unsuccessful. Then the board addressed an open letter to the entire 
faculty at a general faculty meeting pleading its case. "This year's salary freeze action," the 
report stated, "is being taken only because this year's circumstances demand it. In fact the 
board's action is exactly the action recommended by the IBHE for all public colleges'and 
universities throughout the state." 46 The board urged the faculty to consider its recent 
record. "Over the past three years, for example," the report read, "the average faculty 
salary increased...35.8 percent. When money has been available salary increases have been 
provided." The union took a contradictory view holding that there would be a surplus 
of $250,000, 48 p 
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Faced with several faculty retirements at the end of the spring semester, the trustees 
amended the moratorium on hiring new staff. One appointment was made to fill vacancies 
created by the retirement of two full-time history instructors. Other vacancies were 
filled. 49 By lifting the moratorium, staffing for the coming year remained near the same 
level. 

On 21 May, to hardly anybody's surprise, the strike came. A two-week "mini- 
session" was scheduled to begin that day and conclude prior to the opening of the regular 
summer session. It was a cold morning with drizzle falling. A dozen striking faculty 
distributed information sheets to the few students who appeared for classes. Nine classes 
scheduled to begin were not staffed, and the seventh strike in 13 years was underway. 50 
This would be the longest community college strike in the nation's history, thus gaining 
dubious national attention for the college. 51 For Prairie State College itself it would be 
the most acrimonious and demoralizing of any previous work stoppage. 

At the outset the main issue was faculty salary increases. The faculty asked for a 
5 percent increase, arguing that funds were available to meet this request. 52 The board 
sought a six-month extension of the most recent contract arguing that the strike already 
threatened to reduce summer session revenue which in turn would generate greater 
financial losses under the state funding formula which appropriated funds on a two-year 
delayed basis. Thus a low summer session enrollment would mean fewer hours to be 
funded for fiscal 1984. 

Another issue was the inclusion of a written due process procedure in the contract. 
This stemmed from a case in which a faculty member sued and won against the college on 
grounds that his civil rights were denied in insubordination charges against him. Another 
issue was the contentious policy principle which the union opposed vehemently on grounds 
that the policy was adopted without faculty approval. 53 

When the first negotiating session broke down on 2 June and it became evident to 
the trustees that a strike on the regular summer session was imminent, the board took the 
first of four actions which together demonstrated a more aggressive approach than the 
trustees had ever taken in any of the previous six strikes. They announced that "if teachers 
are not present at the beginning of classes, replacements would be hired ... to teach for 
the entire session regardless of the outcome of negotiations with the Faculty Union." 54 
The response was impressive. More than 200 applications were received from which more 
than 100 instructors were hired to replace the striking teachers. Furthermore, three full- 
time union members decided to cross the picket lines to teach, and they were joined by 
another seven full-time teachers who were not union members. 55 This represented a new 
development from past strikes in which only two or three full-time teachers, usually non- 
union faculty, chose to teach. Two weeks into the summer session, according to college 
spokesmen, more than 90 percent of summer school classes were being taught. 56 This 
was a radical departure from previous strikes during which very few classes were held, and 
the college was virtually closed. 

Response of the union to the large number of replacements teaching classes was 
verbal and active. "It seems as though the administration wants to get rid of the union. 
We don't know," a union member continued, "exactly why they want to break the 
union." 57 Then for the first time in the many strikes, vandalism incidents took place. A 
rock was thrown through the window of the office of the president, and there were other 
incidents. The trustees responded to these acts with another bold stroke in the form of a 
temporary restraining court order on 9 June. This order prohibited striking teachers from 
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"blocking entrances to the college or preventing people from entering and leaving the 
school, threatening, harassing and intimidating employees and students and picketing on 
the college property." 58 The next day, the second negotiating session broke down after 
four hours when the federal mediator decided the two sides were not close enough on 
issues to continue talking. 59 On 18 June the temporary restraining order was extended 
with specific instructions to the union president that any violations against the order would 
result in a contempt of court charge against him. 60 

With replacements teaching their classes and a court order restraining their 
picketing, the striking teachers found themselves in a tenuous position. For the next two 
months they followed a two-pronged approach. First was an effort to discredit the quality 
of instruction which the replacements were providing. There were statements attempting 
to place the blame for this low-quality instruction with the president. A union statement 
said that the group was "more convinced than ever that quality in the instructional program 
is being sacrificed for the president's inability to work with his professional staff." 61 
College spokesmen denied this, emphasizing the quality of replacements. The director of 
communications issued a statement which held that the replacements included a large 
number of teachers holding doctorates, 11 of them in the disciplines in which they held 
their degrees. Replacements also included 38 with master's degrees while the replacements 
had 464 years of teaching experience and 384 years of professional experience 
combined. 62 

More disconcerting than these, however, were attempts at intimidation. A letter 
circulated among replacement teachers stated that "summer substitutes who do not honor 
the full-time instructors' job action will not be looked upon favorably by the departments 
for subsequent employment." 63 Subsequently several replacement teachers resigned. 

Setdement of the strike still depended on negotiations, and the court urged both 
sides to negotiate. The union stated that salary and due process were only two of 78 issues 
set for negotiation and the "union will not sit down to talk unless every issue we have on 
die list can be discussed." 64 The trustees countered with a list of six demands. Five of 
these were already known to the union but the sixth demanded "removal of all department 
chairmen from the union bargaining unit." This interjected another demand which 
resurrected an old sore and prompted union charges of escalation. 65 "There's a growing 
feeling among some people," stated the union spokesman, "that they're doing everything 
they can to bust the union, or to get rid of full-time faculty. Ifs certainly bad faith." 66 

There were two reasons for the trustee/administration move to remove department 
chairmen. One was the nature of the position itself which is ambivalent since part of the 
tasks of a department chairman are administrative when scheduling classes and assigning 
instructors. Many department chairmen were prominent in the Faculty Union and the 
board argued that they should be less prominent in negotiations. Another reason was the 
prospect that in their positions as chairmen they would be in a position to take punitive 
action against assigning instructors who had accepted summer school appointments 
Replacing department chairmen with coordinators would place these positions essentially 
in staff or administrative hands. 67 

Union objection was not so much to the name of the position but the manner in 
which the coordinators were to be chosen. "I don't really see the coordinators as much 
different," said a union leader. "The big difference, of course, is that it is not the members 
of the department that are selecting them." 68 
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Throughout July and into the first week of August a dismal atmosphere permeated 
the campus. Summer school continued with replacements and several regular full-time 
faculty teaching. Frustration extended to students, "I sense a feud between the faculty and 
the administration," stated one. 'This kind of relationship cannot help the college. I would 
like to see more cooperation." 69 A group of students calling themselves the Concerned 
Students Organization for Negotiations arranged an open meeting for trustee, student and 
faculty spokesmen. The gathering attracted about 100 interested persons and resulted in 
a restatement of the "rock-hard positions of . . . college officials and members of the 
striking teachers." 70 

On 7 July the Cook County Circuit Court reviewed the status of the temporary 
restraining order. Another judge took the assignment since the original judge relinquished 
the case because of others he had to handle. The restraining order was not lifted, but the 
judge agreed to become involved as a mediator if it was agreeable to both sides. College 
officials, however, rejected the proposal because a federal mediator was already involved, 
while the case before the judge concerned the temporary restraining order. 71 

When a negotiating session on 12 July broke down after several hours without 
movement on either side, union frustration heightened. At this point the union recognized 
that increased support would be useful. During the previous strikes, public sentiment, if 
not pro-teachers, was at least neutral; but before the 1982 strike was called the local press 
opposed a strike for the first time. 'There is nothing to gain and much to lose with a strike 
this summer," opined an editorial. 72 Among union circles, however, the need for public 
sentiment in a strike is a moot question. 6 

Nevertheless, support did come to the Prairie State Teachers' Union from its fellow 
union members. At its annual convention, the American Federation of Teachers adopted 
a resolution condemning the actions of the Prairie State College trustees and their alleged 
refusal to negotiate a contract and further condemned the board for hiring a law firm 
which had a history of union-breaking. 73 

On 26 July about 50 striking teachers and supporters gathered for a "Solidarity Day" 
rally. It was brief, lasting about 10 minutes. Robert Healey, president of the Illinois 
Federation of Teachers who had led the Chicago Teachers' Union through several strikes, 
addressed the small gathering. ,r We know what's going on, we admire it and we know 



b William E. Patton, long-time Prairie State College union leader, stated: "In my 
opinion public support or lack of support is totally immaterial. I like to look back at the 
air controllers as a prime example. I don't believe that any union has ever done a better 
job of gaining public support and bringing to the public the issues and the importance of 
what it was they were doing. And nothing could have been a greater disaster. The Prairie 
State College union during its strikes has done many things that appear to be directed 
toward gaining public support. In my opinion most of what we did was not to gain public 
support, but to pacify our own members. I don't believe the board has been affected by 
what the public thought. And I don't believe the union should ever allow itself to be 
affected by what the public thinks. If they are going in with demands and positions that 
are so out of touch with reality that's the job of the opposing negotiator. So I discount the 
idea that the public really has an effect on any strike whether it's ours or anyone else's. 
I don't believe it makes one bit of difference." OHTI, W. E. Patton, 26 January 1983. 
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you 11 come out on top," he stated. 'You're facing one of the most difficult situations I've 
seen in my 12 years." 74 Thus support was forthcoming from other faculty unions, but the 
small turnout did not auger well for strong and active support from these sources 

Within the next 10 days the trustees took a fourth hard step. On 29 July the board 
moved to abolish chairmen positions and authorized public notices seeking qualified 
instructors for the fall semester. 75 Next, a college spokesman announced that "no decision 
had been made on the employment of any teachers for the fall semester but a pool of 
prospective employees would be available if striking teachers refused to teach when classes 
started. A deadlme of 6 August was set for applications. This statement carried a clear 
message that the trustees were prepared to continue into the fall semester on the same 
basis as summer school that is, with replacements for all full-time teachers who refused to 
teach. 

On 7 August a negotiating session produced a tentative agreement just in time for 
teachers to report for work on 16 August, preparatory to the opening of the fall semester 
classes. On 19 August the Teachers' Union approved the contract by a vote of 40 to 32 and 
that evenmg at its regular meeting the trustees approved the contract by a vote of 6 to 0 
with one member in absentia. Thus the longest community college strike in history ended 
aiter 79 days. . 

,u no! eS ' d ? establishing the dubious record of longevity for community college strikes, 
the 1982 strike was notable for several reasons. In the first place it was a strike that 
nobody really wanted." "In ny opinion," stated an administrator, "the strike could have 
been avoided. Nobody wanted it. Nobody (on the faculty) wanted it, I think 1,78 

If nobody wanted the strike, the logical question is: Why did it take place? The 
strike took place because of general frustration throughout the college stemming from lack 
of mutual trust and respect on the part of trustees, administration and faculty which had 
been growing worse for at least two years. All segments of the college felt this malaise. 
"them LTuV' ^ ^ ^ ^ SGntiment seemed to * ahl expression in the phrase, 

Documentation for this root cause came bluntly and painfully to the college when 
the Cosand Report was issued two months after the strike was settled.' The main Problem 
the report stated was "internal conflicts at Prairie State College," which extended to all 
segments of the college and within each segment. "Although conflict exists within each of 
tne three units, the more serious conflicts are occurring between the units " 79 
u ^ 1116 rep °? left no segment of ^ college unscathed. There were board 
♦ J 0m 5 gS ' . The seven board members are not acting as a cohesive unit," the report 
stated. There is open comment about individual board member interactions with faculty 
members and with the media. This type of action will almost always result in 'split' boards 



a t rtijf • ! A? ^ StGeS appointed Jose P h p - Cosand, professor of higher education 
at the University of Michigan, to study Prairie State College and provide a reorganization 
structure of the administration, evaluate the counseling and research offices and evahiate 
the vice-presidentia positions to determine if the structure should be altered. Professor 
Cosand spent several days on the campus interviewing people from all parts of the college 
Cosand visited the campus from 29 September through 1 October interviewing 28 people 
including board members, the president, vice presidents, directors, faculty and students 
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to the detriment of the college." 80 The administration came in for criticism. 'The 
president and the four vice presidents," the report read, "are considered to be reclusive and 
unapproachable." 81 Nor was the faculty blameless. "The faculty is considered to be 
militant and defensive," stated the report. 82 This divisiveness extended to the board. "The 
conflict between the administration and the faculty," the report read, "has involved the 
board to the extent that individual board members are in support of the administration or 
of the faculty." 83 ' Indeed, the report presented a sad commentary on the real state of the 
college. 

Harsh and critical as the Cosand Report was, however, it suggested a solution to 
the fundamental problem which had the college stymied. "Interpersonal relationships 
based upon mutual respect, open communication and understanding," stated the report, 
"are essential and will cause most administrative organizations to function for the good of 
the college and therefore for the students and the community the college is committed to 
service." 84 It was a task for all. "The three units of the college . . . together must accept 
the responsibility for developing and maintaining an educational program of excellence for 
their constituents-the students and the community. It is essential that the board, 
administration, and faculty work together to eliminate the present attitudes of suspicion, 
resentment and disrespect for if such attitudes are not eliminated changes in organization 
may be of little value." 85 If there was ever any real doubt about the cause of the strike, 
the college's malaise and what the remedy was, the Cosand Report erased this apprehen- 
sion. 

The 1982 strike was also notable for the aggressive action of the trustees. Unlike 
previous strikes that beleaguered the college, once the strike was called on summer school, 
the trustees moved through a series of bold steps that in retrospect would seem to have 
been designed. The first act was to hire faculty replacements and keep the summer 
program open to completion albeit at a slightly reduced scale. The college had never taken 
this bold action before. When vandalism soon erupted for the first time in the many 
strikes, the college obtained a temporary restraining order which the Prairie State College 
Teachers' Union had never before confronted. It tempered its action. A third bold step, 
replacement of department chairmen, did not affect the strike directly, but this stroke 
strengthened the administrative control. The fourth stroke, an announcement that the 
college intended to continue its operation in the fall semester with replacements, if 
necessary, was perhaps the most unkind cut of all. 

Coincidentally, or otherwise, the strike was settled within two days after this 
announcement. Indeed, if the initiative in the first six strikes seemed to rest with the 
Teachers' Union, during the strike of 1982 the trustees seemed to exercise the initiative. 

Finally the strike of 1982 was notable for the negative, if not dismal, consequences 
which followed. By their nature, strikes are adversarial, and in contests there is the urge 
to assess the outcome. Again there was no clear winner in the strike of 1982, only a bunch 
of losers. Perhaps a more apt assessment would be that the trustees were less losers than 
the faculty if one were keeping score. There were essentially six main issues in the 
contract settlement. 

On three of these issues the trustees gained their objectives. On the point of 
salaries, raises were postponed until January 1983, essentially a six-month freeze, which 
was what the trustees requested from the outset. After a 3 percent raise during the first 
eight months of the year, salaries were increased to 5 percent with the 1984-85 contract. 
Department chairmen were replaced with coordinators in the contract as the trustees 
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moved. A third edge for the trustees came with acceptance of a two-year contract ending 
in August 1984 at the conclusion of the summer session rather than the spring semester. 
This perhaps represented the most significant gain for trustees since a strike called at the 
beginning of the fall semester, if extended, could threaten job security more than simply 
losing a summer session. 86 

Only on the issue of a due process clause in the contract did the faculty gain their 
objective. Clearly this was something to which faculty would seem to be entitled and 
ought to have been granted without making them feel compelled to man picket lines. 87 

The remaining three issues resulted in standoffs. First of these related to reprisals 
The college ended its restraining order and in turn the union dropped its lawsuit over 
policies. Another standoff related to 30-day notices to the union about changes in 
evaluation, tenure, discipline, dismissal of tenured faculty and reduction in force and 
opportunity for the union to make recommendations. The last issue, resulting in an even 
score, related to changes in pension contributions, addition of language on sabbatical leave 
of absence, leaves of absence of union officials, registration duties and compensation for 
coordinators. Thus if one were keeping score the results were three pluses for the 
trustees, one for the union and three standoffs. 

Nobody was jumping for joy at the outcome, least of all the union. One of the 
union leaders was disheartened by the outcome. "I think that up until 1982 by maintaining 
the constancy of the contract," he stated, "building a system that worked for the 
administration and the faculty with neither side getting what they wanted entirely we did 
arrive at a place that worked. I think we have made a giant step backward now " His 
displeasure continued: "The contract that came out of the 1982 nego iations was in fact 
dictated. There is nothing in there that is a compromise. It was purely a board or 
administrative contract. It was not a true negotiation in that you wind up with a 
compromise of both positions. That 5 s why I think it was a disaster. We've moved back 
now to maybe where we were in 1969. I say the union was not effective in 1982 1,89 
Perhaps the union was badly bruised, but not broken in the 1982 strike. 

As always, the clear losers were the students. They had no organization to plead 
their case They did manage to stage a general meeting of spokesmen for the 
trustees/administration and faculty which only reaffirmed the rigidity of both sides Most 
students who registered originally were able to complete their summer courses but their 
education was disrupted. 

Doubtless the heaviest loser of all was Prairie State College itself. For 25 years this 
institution had been struggling with an image crisis. Providing the setting for the loneest 
strike in community college history hardly improved that image. But more sinister than 
this was the damage to institutional morale which lingered after the settlement. Members 
of all parts of the college felt this pain and echoed the same sentiments of disconsolation 
I think the greatest personal problem with the college," declared the trustee chairman, 
was with the strike in 1982."'° Another senior faculty member and original union leader 
agreed. The strike m 1982 was the lowest point as far as I'm concerned." 91 A lone-time 
administrator echoed the sentiment. "The most depressing time in my tenure at Prairie 
State College, he said, "was when we had the 1982 strike." 92 Speaking late in 1982 
another senior faculty member who recently retired stated "that the most difficult time that 
the college has faced is right now because of the relationships between the administration 
and faculty. A staff member repeated the sentiment. The most difficult time for him 
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was "during our work stoppage involving the 1982 strike. It was an exceptionally bad time 
for us because we had friends on both sides and so it was always a difficult situation." 94 
Perhaps sad is the most apt word to describe the atmosphere at Prairie State 
College as the college began its second 25 years. But the situation was not 
insurmountable. As the Cosand Report stated so clearly, there was a solution. It n vas to 
lick the wounds, put away the animosities, open communications and develop human 
understanding by basing interpersonal relationships on mutual respect. Prairie State 
College was not unique. Other institutions had confronted such frustrations and ove. come 
them. Indeed, a community college which had educated more than 40,000 people and 
served a community well was prepared to go forward. 
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The history of Prairie State College is essentially one of people-that is, people acting 
through their own representative system of government at the local or grass roots level 
At first there was a small group of men and women with vision and commitment who 
grasped the opportunity to establish a college, extending to thousands of Americans the 
advantages or education to help them live fuller, richer lives and adjust to the rapid 
changes of modern times. Later, other people, who were equally committed, joined the 
struggle and sustained the commitment through tumultuous times until the community at 
large recognized the prospects and provided support to carry the venture forward into a 
second quarter-century. 

inctS ind tf aCti0n u ° f ^ P e °P le ' however, were many forces bearing down upon the 
institution. Woven through all of this is a theme-a message is there too-and tiiere is 
histo"^ m devel °P ment of *** colle S e as it relates to the grand scope of American 

Perhaps the main force bearing on the founding and development of Prairie State 
College was the American commitment to democratization or accessibility of education- 
tnat is, the need for more education for more people 

In the first few years after World War II returning veterans sought college training in 
huge numbers. This put a strain on colleges and universities to accommodate these 
returning service people. The "baby boom" of the late 1940s and early 1950s added further 
stress on existing college facilities. To meet this challenge many universities, like the 

tZS I- °? 6XtenSi0n CemerS fa high sch00ls throughout the state. Bloom 
Township High School was one. But these extension centers could not handle the large 
numbers seeking higher - education. Most of these centers lasted less than two years. In two 

cnn e e^ 0W n^ r ' ^rn 6 ^ B] **™*> ^"sions led to the creation of unTor 
colleges. Others, like Prairie State College, were established under the aegis of high 

— s&ssss^ of more education for more peopie c °— - 2 

the I**? 3ff f CtGd *" C0llege was chan S in g American economy. In 

!SS ZVL deca h de h s econ ° my began t0 change fr ™ one which «pfitaS 

manufacturmg to one which accented services. Though the shift was not sudden it 
continued steadily An economy which is geared to services requires jobs that are dirferen 
from those needed in manufacturing. Employment patterns shifted toward b S 
workers rather than skilled workers. Existing colleges and univers tils did [not offer 
extensive training for employment of this type. But Prairie State College met this need 
Among the first occupational programs that the college offered were in the health ervices 
area such as Nursing, Dental Assisting and Dental Hygiene. 

But perhaps no force hed a greater impact on Prairie State College in its first 2 1/2 
decades than the social upheaval that spread across the land and into evety segrnent of 
American society as the nation reacted with torment to the increased involvement 5Sd 
States forces and expenditures of lives and treasure in Vietnam. Beginning with student 
protests on college campuses, turmoil spread to city slums. Violent emoted 

fnnn S a Ti°n S ; aI ? e - * T fBStaDCe StUdentS "W* * a campus ^st we^ftS 
"al wa^: " tremWin8 SW6pt ^ land ^ State College ^It the LpaTt 
One way was the installation of the Afro-American or Black Studies program I*™ 
before the United States of America became a nation, Afro-Amerkans E soS 
recognition and appreciation for their contributions to American civilization. Aftei more 
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than two centuries of being shut out, doors began to open to these black Americans in 
many colleges. To recognize the black heritage and contributions to the United States, 
programs of Afro-American studies were launched in colleges in the late 1960s. Blacks in 
the Prairie State College community recognized this void in the curriculum, presented their 
case with vigor and succeeded in getting a program in Afro-American studies adopted. 

Another aspect of the social upheaval was the urge for more involvement in decision 
making, or "participatory democracy," The United States' involvement in Vietnam was an 
example of decisions made in somewhat autocratic fashion. In the private sector, middle 
management felt left out of decisions made at higher levels without consultation. A similar 
sentiment swept through faculties who felt left out of administrative decisions that directly 
affected them. This sentiment together with other concerns brought faculty unionization 
to Prairie State in 1969. This feeling of being left out affected students who pushed for 
representation on decision-making boards. This led to enactment of legislation providing 
for non-voting student representation on community college boards and the sitting of a 
student representative on the Prairie State College Board of Trustees in 1982. 

As on campuses throughout the land, student protests against the Vietnam War took 
place at Prairie State College. On 15 October 1969 classes were dismissed and students 
joined the nationwide Vietnam Moratorium. And in May 1970 students joined in a 
sympathy strike for those who were killed in a student protest against the war at Kent State 
University. 

The social upheaval, however, did not proceed without results in terms of legislation. 
The federal government enacted several laws in the 1960s that buttressed the movement 
against social imbalances. A landmark piece of such legislation came in the Civil Rights 
Act (1964). Main purpose of this act was to prohibit discrimination in the use of federal 
funds. This act eventually affected Prairie State College in the form of affirmative action, 
which prompted the college into concerted efforts to bring into the work force women and 
minorities who had been usually overlooked in the hiring process. 

Two of the 11 titles in this act had an impact on the College. Title VI prohibited 
discrimination in federally-assisted programs on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin; and Title VII established an Equal Employment Opportunity Commission to 
administer the act. Originally, the power of this commission was advisory and investigative 
only; but four executive orders, and two laws added teeth and extended the Civil Rights 
Act to educational institutions. 

Prairie State College came under these extensions because the college was receiving 
many federal grants. There were stringent penalties for failure to comply. If a contractor 
failed to comply, the government compliance agency issued a notice to "show cause" why 
enforcement proceedings should not be initiated. If the contractor failed to show good 
cause for failure to comply or to remedy the failure by developing and implementing an 
acceptable affirmative action plan in 30 days the compliance agency issued a notice of 
contract cancellation or termination of all contracts and the contractor would be barred 
from further contract awards. 

Under these terms, consequences for Prairie State College were dire indeed, and the 
college was compelled to act or face losing all federal financial aid. Response was prompt 
and a self-examination was embarrassing. In 1972 an internal and an external committee 
formed to study the problem and self evaluation revealed glaring imbalances. The 
administration was 100 percent male and white; the full-time faculty was 60 percent male 
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and 89 percent white. Minorities were out of balance. Programs, with few exceptions 
tended to be middle-class oriented. 

A policy came forth, however, which the federal government approved in August 1973 
The crisis was over for a few years but in 1981 the Office of Federal Contracts Compliance 
Review disclosed that the college was not complying with affirmative action. The reviewers 
recommended that the College needed to consider minority statistics for the district itself 
rather than the nation as a whole. A nepotism policy, or rather an anti-nepotism policy 
was needed, and screening procedures for hiring had to be improved. Another frantic 
eitort by the internal committee produced a plan acceptable to the federal government 
me college, like most other private institutions, learned that inadequacies, unintentional 
though they might be, can be embarrassing. Affirmative action compelled the institution 
to take action and meet standards that ought to have been taken and met without a 
reminder and pain of penalty. 

The social upheaval of the 1960s did, indeed, bear heavily on Prairie State College at 
a tender age when the college lacked traditions of long-standing institutions to help it 
through these stresses and strains. But the social tensions hardly affected the college more 
than the economy which was infused with rampant inflation 

Essentially, the problem facing the college from the time it became a separate 
instituGon was how to bridge the immense gap between soaring costs on one hand and 
reduced income on the other, especially declining state support and the lowest tax base of 
any community college in Illinois. The struggle presented a strange, if not interesting, 
harmony of contrasts. In 1961 before inflation began to take hold, the college operated 
the summer school with a slight surplus of a few thousand dollars and the dean 
recommended that perhaps tuition might be waived or at least reduced in view of the 
favorable financial condition. More realistic board members, however, promptly reminded 
die considerate administrator that without tuition there would be no -college. Within a 
mfflkm dollars ^ COnfr ° nting deficit that threatened at times to reach a 

Although rampant inflation that moved into double-digit figures at times remained the 
fundamental cause, much of the horrendous financial plight of Prairie State College traced 
to a discrepancy between the funds needed and provided by the state, and a decision on 

mI Z pi f T T m ? dQ * 311 g00d faith - At ^ state level ^ the original 

Master Plan of the Board of Higher Education the initial promise was to fund 50 percent 

n £nHc ITT °^ ratmg u 0StS f 0f ** communit y allege system through apportionment 
of funds based on the number of hours of instruction that students take The percentage 
of the operating costs for Prairie State College supplied by state funds steadily declined. 

about 30 A""? SUP u POrt dr ° PPed fr ° m a PP rox ^ately 42 percent to 

about 30 percent. This underfunding, however, was not necessarily intentional State 
appropriations are made based on estimates of needs and state income. Miscalculations 
often lead to shortages. Underfunding occurred largely because the state did not Save 

do PerZnfrh. ° ** ^ * b ° dy 3nd g0Ve ™ r > ™ shed » 

do. Perhaps the worst experience of this sort came in fiscal 1976 when state 

appropriations failed to meet an unpredicted boom in community college enroLem 

M Jmq^T "V** l0Ca n^u Whkh confribu *d to the financial problem, came in 
March 1966 when the controlling board, then Bloom Township High School adorned la > tax" 
rate of 12 cents for operation of the College when it became independent 1 Juty 1966 
This decision was a responsible error of judgment. In March 1965 the College could 
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operate without financial strain on 12 cents per 100 dollars of equalized assessed 
evaluation. By setting a conservative tax rate that would support the college, the board 
expected that the community would appreciate this concern for the local tax burden and 
would respond favorably if and when a subsequent tax referendum was sought to raise the 
rate. This group of men and a woman had no way of telling that the Vietnam War and the 
Mideast petroleum crisis would fire inflation to double digit figures within a decade and 
render their 12 cent- tax rate woefully inadequate to support the College. Nor could they 
have any way of knowing that the community would soon forget, if it ever knew, the 
concern that the board had for their tax dollars as the community proceeded to defeat five 
attempts to increase the tax rate. Nevertheless, this decision was a millstone around the 
neck of the college for 13 years. 

Within a decade the tax rate became the lowest of any community college in Illinois. 
Thus with a low tax rate and declining state funds the college soon found itself confronted 
with hard economic problems. Bold measures were needed and taken. Sale of tax 
anticipation warrants provided funds for the payroll and bonds were issued to produce a 
working cash fund. Tuition was raised almost annually until it reached the highest of any 
community college in the state and the legal limit. Students thus bore the brunt of burden 
to make financial ends meet for the college. Salary freezes came next. 

Some help, however, came from other sources. The assessed evaluation of the district 
continued to rise though not nearly as fast as inflation. This provided a slight increase in 
tax funds. Federal funds became more available especially in the way of student financial 
assistance loans. State equalization formulas were devised to aid financially stricken 
colleges like Prairie State but this proved a two-edged sword. Prairie State College was 
poor but not poor enough to get full benefit of the equalization and like other state funds, 
more help was offered than was delivered. 

While struggling to meet these economic realities, five attempts to rais*> the tax rate 
failed. In December 1968 came the first try which failed nearly three to oae. A second 
attempt followed five months later in April 1969 and this failed almost two to one. A third 
effort came 11 months later in March 1970 and this went down nearly two to one. Six 
years later in November 1976 another effort failed but by less than two to one. Another 
referendum was called in April 1977, and this went down by seven to five. 

In one of its finest demonstrations of unity, the college family pulled together, involved 
the community and passed a tax referendum to raise the tax rate to 23 cents. This barely 
raised the tax rate to the state average . But disaster was averted, three successive budgets 
were balanced and the deficit was eliminated for the first time in 15 years. Relief was 
short lived, however, and with declining state support, projected budgets over three years 
indicated another deficit. 

Inflation damaged the college in yet another way. This came in the reduction of state 
funds pledged for construction of the main campus building. Soon after taking office in 
January 1969, Governor Richard J. Ogilvie proclaimed a freeze on all state construction in 
Illinois-that is, on all construction supplied by state funds. In the face of rising inflation, 
few objected to the need for such hard measures but the effect of this draconian measure 
fell more heavily on some, like Prairie State College, than on others. 

In November 1967 the college passed a $7.9 million bond issue for acquisition of land 
and the construction of a campus, three-fourths of which, or nearly $6 million, was to be 
supplied by state funds, with the college district supplying the remainder. Thus the 
governor's proclamation came three monthr before the college was to go to bid for 
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construction of the permanent campus building. This freeze lasted nearly 2 1/2 years 
during which time costs increased but state guidelines remained fixed. Thus, the freeze 
forced the college to go through building plans, and eliminate spaces, fixtures and 
equipment m order to get the cost down to the guidelines established by the state Due 
to the freeze the overall reduction in funds was at least $130,000. The end result was that 
due to inflation and the freeze the college was forced to pay more for less. 

Inflation, indeed, took its toll on higher education in Illinois and especially ■- nmunity 
colleges between 1965 and 1982. Even a doubling of state spending for higher education 
from $496 million in fiscal 1971 to $1 billion in fiscal 1982 was not enough to keep pace. 
The Illinois Board of Higher Education pointed out that state spending per student in 
higher education actually declined by 29 percent between 1971 and 1982, compared with 
an increase of 137 percent in the consumer price index. 

Accountability, or responsibility, is another force which bore upon the college 
throughout its 25 years. As a public educational institution, PSC's responsibility extends 
especially to the local community and to the state at large. This accountability is two fold: 
First there is a responsibility to provide a curriculum, training and programs that meet 
standards of accreditation; and second, there is the responsibility to provide this training 
at a cost that is reasonable and accepted by the community, both state and local 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Schools acts as the regional accreditation 
agency for public community colleges in terms of general operations, course offerings and 
qualifications of administration, faculty and staff. Throughout the first 25 years the college 
mamtamed accreditation with the North Central Association but not without difficulty at 
tunes. In one of its exemplary efforts of cooperation on the part of administration, faculty 

Slf*?-, ,f f 6 C ° llege ' ^ B1 °° m Commun *y College, prepared a self-study in 
1964 while still under control of Bloom High School. In one of the shortest periods on 
record the North Central Association gr.ve accreditation to the college in 1965 This 
accreditation was transferred from the high school to Prairie State College in 1968 but the 
many economic and social strains of the next several years affected the college adversely 
to the extent that the North Central accreditation was limited to a private probation for 
three years in the early 1970s. This, however, was removed in 1975 with the stipulation 
of an early evaluation and in 1978 the college achieved full accreditation for five years 
which was extended for five years in 1982. 

Accreditation for curriculum offerings, especially those that transfer and articulate with 
four year colleges, rests with the Illinois Community College Board. Approval of this board 
is needed before state apportionment funds-that is, state funds per hour of credit-can be 
received Again m this area accreditation was strained in at least one instance during the 
early 1970s. At this time, requirements for the Associate in Arts degree came under special 
scrutiny of the Illinois Community College Board. 

.rJdVrt "^u^ S ' f*l ag T ieS mUSt be Satisfied for * e colle S e t0 maintain 
standards. In the health and technical programs national agencies provide standards The 

National League of Nursing sets standards for the Nursing program and the American 
Dental Association, Council on Dental Education sets standards for the Dental Hveiene 
program. Here again the college had difficulty at times in meeting the standards In 1972 
the Council on Dental Education put the dental programs on a three-year probation before 
full accreditation was granted again in 1975. 

In addition to accountability for course offerings, economic responsibility represented 
another constant problem for the college. In addition to operating funds PrairTe State 
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needed financial aid to build the campus. For the college to utilize the nearly $6 million 
of state funds for constructing the campus this construction had to be conducted with the 
approval of state agencies. From 1965 through 1972 the Illinois Building Authority 
conducted the initial phases of capital construction on community college campuses. Then 
in 1972 the Capital Development Board took over all capital construction projects. 

With the increase in student financial aid came more accoiu ability to the federal and 
state governments. Again accountability strained the college in administering federal stu- 
dent aid funds, a large percentage of which were not repaid. Though not unique to Prairie 
State College, this problem threatened to cut off large sums to students which indirectly 
affected the financial condition of the college. Thus accountability, or responsibility to 
provide programs which met standards and to provide these services at reasonable and 
acceptable costs, presented a constant and at times a serious problem for the college. 

A sixth force, localism or parochialism, influenced the college briefly in the late 1960s. 
This force took the form of intercommunity friction; intracommunity special interest con- 
flicts; and bias on a statewide scale. 

Intercommunity acrimony came to the fore briefly in 1966 and 1967 when the three 
township high school districts (Rich, Crete, Monee) and the Homewood-Flossmoor High 
School district were in the process of annexing to the Bloom Community College district. 
The main source of friction in this annexation process came between Chicago Heights, the 
traditional commercial and industrial center of the four-township area, and Park Forest, the 
post-World War II suburban model village. With a younger, more educated population 
Park Forest faced a dilemma of either building a community college of its own or annexing 
to an existing college district as provided by terms of the Junior College Act of 1965. 

Beginning a college of its own presented a prohibitive cost, while annexing to an 
existing college district would place Park Forest temporarily in a subordinate role. Neither 
choice was especially attractive to Rich township, essentially the Park Forest community. 
One solution was to make annexation to Bloom Community College contingent upon 
building the permanent community college somewhere in Rich Township. But under 
terms of the act a college had to be constructed within an existing college district, and two 
days before the annexation vote Bloom Community College selected a Bloom Township 
site. 

Purchase of the property on which to build the college became a complicated and long- 
term problem lasting five years and evoking intracommunity conflict. Two factors were 
involved. One was complexity in establishing clear title to the property and the other was 
the struggle between intracommunity interests. On one hand were those wishing to 
acquire property to develop a shopping center; on the other hand were those wishing to 
gain property to build a college. The college interests prevailed mainly because of the right 
of eminent domain under which the property could be condemned and sold at a designated 
price. 

For five years the issues were threshed out in the courts during which Rich Township 
officials urged reconsideration of a site in Rich Township, at least two of which seemed 
attractive. After five years, however, the courts decided in favor of Prairie State College 
against shopping center interests, and construction began. 

While Prairie State College was involved in clearing title and purchasing the property 
on which to build the college, localism struck at the statewide level in 1968 when dissident 
taxpayers in Warren County filed a suit charging that the Illinois Junior College Act 
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violated the "one-man one-vote" rule. A counter-suit, however, testing the constitutionality 
ot the law, succeeded and localism at the state level fell. 

Still, localism threatened construction of the college on the chosen site. Because the 
campus north of Vollmer Road was not in Chicago Heights proper, and because the 
property south of Vollmer Road on which the main building was to be constructed was 
platted with streets and alleys which were part of Chicago Heights city property, the City 
Council of Chicago Heights made annexation of the north campus contingent upon the 
college paying the city of Chicago Heights $110,000 and the college paying for the 
widening of Coohdge Street at a cost of $66,000. This action amounted to compelling the 
taxpayers of the district and state to enrich the coffers of the city of Chicago Heights for 
the privilege of constructing the college within that city. 

So the story of Prairie State College is the story of people compelled to action by 

Z P ° c US wi C ?l an / T Pd n d hy ^ ek 0Wn interestS ' biases ^ d concems - question 
arises: What land of a college did these forces and these- people produce? 

The college which emerged is much closer to secondary education than a four-year 

college or university. It is a college which serves more exclusively for the teaching of 

students with less emphasis on scholarship and research, than a four-year college It is a 

college whose faculty participation in institutional affairs and faculty professional status are 

SET? T 3 f0m " y T C ° Uege - In termS 0f ad ^istrators and administration, the 
college oofc ; more to secondary than to higher education. Yet the college constitutes a 
part of the Illinois public community college system and is defined by law as a part of 
higher education. It demonstrates this with an academic milieu related to faculty service 
student freedom departmentalization, degree requirements and curriculum 

Prairie ^CnST'?*" w u hich serves stude »* from many states and countries, 

™% f 8 15 C0 ? mitte£ L t0 Ae community of four townships which it has always 
served. It serves as a unifying influence for the community of 16 municipalities serving 

SSSLlSiT presch001 through senior citizens ' 311 m * orities > majo ^ es a ™ 

Thus, the college can be characterized as paradoxical. It's neither a part of higher 
education at the senior or graduate level on the one hand, nor a part of secondary^ 
education on the other, but is something else-a community college. se ^n^ry 

The col ege is not without its own accomplishments. In terms of firsts it was the first 
Illinois junior or community college outside Chicago to construct a cornmuS college 
bmldmg explicitly for junior college use. It was the first community college fa 2s 
outside Chicago to form a faculty union; it was the first junior college in IllLiTto offe 
a Dental Assisting program; and it was the first community college fa IllfaTs if not *e 
nation, to abolish and never resume intercollegiate athletics 

In at least two respects the college has been unusual. The institution took eight vears 
to acquire property and construct a permanent campus, by far the longest time of anv 

a record 79 days, took place at Prairie State College ' 
instimtiof GleSS ' ° f m ° re Significance are themes nm through the life of the 
Two of these themes emerge clearly. The first is change or more precisely changes 
over 25 years. The most important change has been fa the college hTge Thi irnage 
fr ° m apatl ;r t0 rec °gnition and fa later years to community-wide Lpport fa the 
early years the college was visualized as merely an extension of high school through Ae 
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13th and 14th grades. A large segment of the community was not aware that the college 
existed. Students often expressed their attendance at the college in apologetic fashion. In 
the 1970s, however, when inflation began to pinch family budgets, the college became 
more attractive and upon completion of the main building the image of the college became 
clearer, not only physically, but in terms of service to the community as a college with its 
own identity. The change in image brought more community support. 

Another change was the shift from being essentially a transfer institution offering the 
first two years of courses leading to a baccalaureate degree in the arts and sciences at a 
four-year college, to one that offered a wide selection of vocational and technical programs, 
most of which terminated at the completion of two years of coursework. When the college 
opened in 1958 more than 80 percent of the students enrolled in baccalaureate courses 
while approximately 10 percent enrolled in vocational courses. A small minority enrolled 
in general courses not intended for transfer or occupational training. By the early 1980s 
43 percent of the students were enrolled in occupational or technical programs while 33 
percent were enrolled in transfer-oriented courses. 

Another change took place in the profile of the students. From an overwhelming 
percentage of male students at the outset the student body shifted to a large percentage 
of females which at times exceeded the male enrollment. Yet another change was from 
full-time to part-time enrollment. In the first few years most students were full-time; they 
took at least 12 to 15 hours of coursework. Several years later, however, the majority of 
students were enrolled part-time with many taking only one course. 

There were two other noticeable changes. The first was in enrollment itself. In the 
first semester of operation enrollment totaled approximately 100 but the total head count 
in the spring of 1982 was slightly more than 6,000 students. Also dramatic, if not as 
noticeable, was the rapid growth of the evening school program, or courses offered after 
4:00 P.M. When the college opened there was no evening program, but by the early 1970s 
there were semesters when the number of students enrolled in the evening classes 
exceeded the number enrolled in the daytime. 

A second theme was the discord between the trustees and administration on the one 
hand and the faculty as represented through the Faculty Union on the other. This discord 
which began in the late 1960s, took sharper focus when the faculty organized into a union 
and moved from discord to acrimony over a period of 14 years. In all but one instance, 
when a contract expired, a scrike followed. The faculty strike became a tradition at Prairie 
State College. Perhaps the most Litter work-stoppage came in 1982 when a strike which 
"nobody wanted" took place and lasted longer than any strike in Illinois community college 
history. 

From the development of the college there emerges the value and efficacy of 
cooperation. When all facets of the college, such as the trustees, administration, faculty, 
and staff cooperated, the institution moved forward with significant strides. For example, 
all self-study reports for North Central accreditation require a comprehensive look at the 
institution from within. Beginning with the first such effort in 1964 which achieved 
recognition in 10 months, the shortest period of time to gain recognition for an Illinois 
junior college, these studies produced self-searching that maintained accreditation in 
extremely difficult times. Another example of the efficacy of cooperation came in the 
successful tax referendum in 1978. After five failures the college formed an internal 
committee to rally the faculty and staff. Meanwhile, the trustees and administration asked 
the community to examine the college thoroughly and recommend areas which needed 
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strengthening. Subsequent passage of the tax referendum not only gave the college new 
strength at a critical time but it may have avoided a massive reduction of educational 
services. 

And last, but perhaps most important, the history of Prairie State College proves that 
the dedication of the American people to public education when combined with the 
American system of representative democracy at the grassroots level, presents a force which 
is extremely difficult to deter, much less overcome. 

Dedication to public higher education and representative democracy are essential parts 
of the American heritage. Both trace to Colonial times. Commitment to higher education 
began in North America with the establishment of private colleges in the 17th century 
With the establishment of the University of Virginia in 1818, public higher education 
became institutionalized. The junior college movement followed a similar path with many 
private institutions beginning in the 19th century and the public junior and later 
community college development coming in the early 20th century. 

With ratification of the United States Constitution in 1789 the United States' 
representative democracy was formalized. One of the key and ingenious concepts of the 
constitution was the provision for a federal form of government providing for a strong 
central government and many strong local, grassroots level, state governments. James 
Madison (1751-1836), the Father of the Constitution, visualized these states as 
laboratories of republicanism," and it was one of these laboratories, the state of Illinois 
that provided for the development of Prairie State College and the Illinois community 
college system. Upon the hard work and advice of local junior college educators and 
citizens, the 74th General Assembly (1965) created the Illinois junior college system 
providing for state coordination and support but with local control. 

This local control, a two-edged sword, explains much of the development of Prairie 
State College. On one hand, with control in the hands of the trustees, all painful and 
poignant issues were discussed before the local public and reported at length in the local 
press, especially those issues that were controversial though not necessarily the most 
allege ° r Slgmficant - Many times ±ese divisive issues impeded and hampered the 

The other edge of the sword demonstrates the paradox of democracy. Silence is not 
the way of democracy; open debate is. And college policy is most effectively framed only 
after unfettered discussion. Unlike large state universities where policy is established in 
some room far away from the campus, policy at Prairie State College is established before 

to^STS* ^ me u etingS haVC draWn lar * e P ublic attendance, but at 

n LTJ ita ed K Slgm ? cant P° llc y chan S es af *r open and unfettered discussion. One 
m January 1969, brought to the attention of the trustees and the public the need for 
attention to minority concerns, in this case the black minority, for wider consideration in 

2Lh ° SC 37 Um< ^ c ° nse< 5 uence was establishment of Afro-American studies 
which opened the way to a significant enrollment of black students and wider acceptance 
of the College by blacks. A second example was an all-night session in June 1970 which 

Z7f r,Z attenn °u ° f , th f trUSte6S 3nd adminis tration, an array of community, student 
and faculty concerns that led to greater community responsiveness 

The system also took measures to insure representative democracy through passage of 
state laws affecting the operation and procedure of trustee boards. In 1957?t<JoS£fas 
after the college was established, but before it actually opened its doors, She '70S Genera 
Assembly enacted an Open Meetings law to insure that "all official meetings at which any 
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legal action is taken by governing bodies of . . . school districts shall be public meetings." 
Subsequently, the law was amended five times and served as a reminder to the college 
trustees that the process of carrying out public business needed careful monitoring. Then 
in 1973 the 78th General Assembly enacted a law to provide for non-voting student 
representation on governing boards of public junior colleges and universities. This 
provided wider representation. Thus the system took measures to protect and widen 
representative democracy and uphold the traditional American belief that open debate 
makes for community strength. 

In retrospect, the first 25 years in the history of Prairie State College provided a case 
study in the power of American dedication to public higher education, enhanced with the 
American system of representative democracy, the system which Winston Churchill (1874- 
1965) so aptly characterized as "the worst system in the world except for all the others. 1 ' 

In prospect the future beckons. As the college faces its second quarter century it must 
solve its most formidable problem— that is healing the internal friction between the trus- 
tees, administration and faculty that has impeded it for more than a decade. If this issue 
is not dealt with effectively, polarization looms with two sad consequences. First will come 
paralysis and then a tendency toward authoritarianism. Neither consequence holds 
encouragement for the future of Prairie State College. 

To meet this challenge the college need only look to its past for strength. In its first 
quarter century when the college put aside strife and friction and turned to cooperation it 
accomplished great strides. There is no reason to doubt that this approach will not 
produce more lasting achievements. 

This approach can only improve the college's image and as the image improves 
community support grows. Then the community and the college will go forward together. 
There are those who openly state that the college in its first 25 years has succeeded beyond 
expectations. Others see the institution just beginning to realize its potential. Initiative 
remains at the local level. Only the faint of heart and the prophets of doom and gloom 
would expect that Prairie State College will not go on to greater service and recognition 
by a community that is richer and stronger for its being. 



SOURCES 

itolf M S °T S t n f 5 ^ onal histor y' Uke ch a ri ^ begin at home with the institution 
itself. Minutes of the Board of Trustees provide a record for official action. Since the 
college was under the aegis of Bloom Township High School for most of its first decade 
diese records are found in the minutes of the Bloom Township High School Board of 
Education between 1955 and 1966. After the college became a separate institution fa tte 
Illinois public junior/community college system fa 1966 the minutes of the Prairie StS 
College Board of Trustees furnish this authentic evidence. Highlights of each year's 
accomplishments are found fa the State of the College Reports which are annual reports 

wh^a^ 

Besides written records of the college there are eyewitness accounts. These are 

HTn^P ° "J 1 ** ImerVieWS Whkh Com P rise * e p ™irie State College Oral 

J° J r C0I !f ^ ° f 43 t3Ped taterVieWS ^ c °rnmunity leaders, supporter! of the 
co lege, mistees, admmistrators,. faculty, students and staff-members. These faterview are 

event/fn ™ ^ ^ pr0Vide &St - hand acc °™* of secant 

events in the college's history by people who participated. 

While serving its own community, the college operated within the Illinois public 

fa Te Ei?r ege ^r"?? ^ relationshi P s can be traced fa the cTnSes hdd 
m the Illinois Community College Board offices fa Springfield 

Direct and official as all these records are, it takes press reports to supply the flavor 
of events and depict the heated confrontations which punctuated so muScoS 
first 25 years. The Star Publications provide these accounts. These are 15 subuxban 
::^7 der ° ne —hip published fa the south suburbs twice a week FoT tne 
most part these newspapers publish identical news except for the front naze whkh k 
directed toward the particular community it serves P 8 

of thesel'^nnf p 3S f S ^a* 011 of * e ** found in two documents. First 

o these is a report of Professor Leonard V. Koos, of the University of Chicago prepared for 

dated 1 March 1946, in the Bloom Township High School administrative files This 
eminent educator also provided a report fa 1944 outlining the s^SuTe of an Illino 
statewide community college system much of which was adopted fa the system ere tea fa 
1966. A second document detailing the needs for a Bloom Junior College is found fa "A 
Forward Look m Education," prepared for Bloom Township High school by fa SLe of 
Education at the University of Illinois (1956). Y 8 f 

Formation of the Prairie State College district through annexation provides a stormv 
chapter in to institution's history. The source for the beginning of ^con^S 

l^in^V^' 0 ^' , S6Ven DiSttict Junior Colle * e StudyCommilTl^ D ceX 
1966, m the College Archives. Composed of representatives from seven hfah school 
districts, four of which ultimately annexed to Prairie State College, tC^t^L^ed 
TnT^f™? 5 ; h SerV6d 35 3 f0rUm for * e expressio/o S^SStoeSSS 

ttflZT,f 8the f ° rman0n ° f juni ° r C ° llege districts ta * e s ° u * suburb™ regfan and 
it furnished data in terms of enrollment figure rw nf Aie ™ -~ "region ana 
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Northwestern University. This report evaluated several possible locations and 
recommended the site on which the college permanent campus is located. Acquisition of 
property for the site, however, consumed several years and is traced in 3 Illinois Appellate 
Court Reports at 1006 to 1011; the Chicago Heights Council Proceedings; and the Campus 
Property Acquisition files in the archives. Construction of the main campus building can 
be traced in the Main Building Construction and Campus Planning files in the ai chives; and 
in the Illinois Community College Board Construction files in the Illinois Community 
College Board offices in Springfield. 

Student life records are found in student newspapers. The original college 
newspaper, The Viking Star, began publication soon after the founding of the college and 
continued to publish monthly for several years. With formation of Prairie State College The 
Prairie Statement became the student newspaper in 1967-68. There was no regular 
schedule of publication for this paper and there were gaps in 1970 and 1980. Archive 
holdings are extensive if not complete through 1982. During the turmoil of the late 1960s 
there were "underground" student newspapers published sporadically. 

In terms of Illinois community college faculty unionization Prairie State College 
played an integral part and provided the basis for a case study. Illinois community college 
faculty unionization began in the courts with the case of the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association v. Board of Education of the City of Chicago in 222 N. £. 2d at 243 
(1966). This case and decision established a precedent and provided the impetus for 
community college faculty strikes. Minutes of the Prairie State College trustees and the 
Star Publications supply the basis for tracing the college's collective bargaining history. The 
1982 strike is detailed in Board of Community College District 515, Prairie State College 
v. Prairie State College Federation of Teachers, Local 3186, et. al. in Cook County. No 82 
CH4710. 

A case study of collective bargaining as it relates to Prairie State College remains 
to be written. Perhaps the closest approximation is William E. Patton's "The Critical 
Incidents Leading to the Organization of Collective Bargaining Agents in Suburban Cook 
County Colleges," an unpublished dissertation, 1979. This details the organization of the 
Prairie State College teachers' union as the first of several community college unions which 
formed in the Chicago suburbs in the early 1970s. 

A series of three articles appearing September 29, October 3 and 6, 1974 in the Star 
Publications focuses on the consequences of faculty unionization at Prairie State College. 

At least two books look at faculty unionization at four-year institutions of higher 
education. One of these is George W. AngelPs Faculty and Teacher Bargaining: The Impact 
of Unions on Education, (1980). Another is Everett C. Ladd Jr., and Seymour M. Lipsefs 
Professors, Unions, and American Higher Education (1973). This short book is a superb 
analysis replete with new insights into the development of collective bargaining in four-year 
colleges and universities. 

A close look at community college collective bargaining is found in E. D. Duryea 
and Robert S. Fisk's, Faculty Unions and Collective Bargaining (1973). This is a survey and 
overview of collective bargaining in higher education throughout the United States early 
in the 1970s. Chapter Five focuses on community colleges and presents insights and 
analyses pertinent to Prairie State College. These last two titles provide an extensive pic- 
ture of faculty collective bargaining beyond the secondary level in American education 
through the late 1980s. 
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Research on the tumultuous decade of the 1960s has barely begun Though it 

Trhe titT i 17 ° fAmenca in the 1960s > (1971) presents a keen interpretation 
of the political, social, economic and cultural revolt that permeated that decade Two 

^twaTr:^ ^ m ° Vemem idGn f 6d by S ° me 35 *" SeCOnd ^ricanTetlurlr 
First was the spontaneous reaction at the grass-roots level punctuated by demonstrations 

ItLtr e H d H fr ° m ^f 11 10 ri0t ° US - This as P ect as * relates to Prairie" StaTe CoUege" 
detailed and documented in various sections of this book. A second thrust, however came 

oi Z lV^rl 8 ° V K emment ? ° Ugh laWS enacted as P art of * e Great Society p ogra^ 
t ?£ r f a c TheSe c began Wth and stemme d from "The Civil Rights Act of 1964 » ffund 
in 78 United States Statutes at I or™ nr 941 i zn- "TU* v„ ic i „ iuunu 

nf 1079" in fifi rr v To 7^ ot 241-168, The Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
of 1972 in 86 (Anted States Statutes at Large at 102-113; and Executive Order 11246 

There JJ?* " " sin 8 le ' definitive history of the American junior/community college 
There are however, several treatments of differ periods of the movement A satisfactor^ 
overall picture can be attained from three books' First is JamTw Thornton? S 
Commune Junior College, (1966) which provides an excellent background o7Se junto 
and community college through 1966. Then there is Edward A. Gallaghers "From TaZn 

^ni££H Mi?hl P an bliC h J r r C ,° lle8e '" (1968) - ^ iS 3 "ZlnlZ 
at me university oi Michigan which emphasizes the late 19th and earlv ?()th , P nti,™ 

Cl^fcnr" M - C ,° hen 3nd F1 ° renCe B ' BraWCr The Lertan SS^t 
1980s 3 C ° mpfehenSlve and ^terpretive analysis of community colleges in the 

At the state i level the Illinois junior/community college movement like the national 
Junior College in Illinois: mi-t^aSd^ 

from t^^ZV^TwZ^-^f fom . 1946 tte0U8h 1980 «"« 
Junior CoUege Bo~ s t of" W StaS « voT?^ "E? *• " fr * e "»?* 
his »j* Juni 0 ,Co mmmit y College ^^afStti 
Smith presents an eye-witness aecount of the salient development* ta lUtaofc Sir 
jumor college system at the state level. If these efforts lark , JIi.7, ? ? 

interpretation of the significant events deS The^are S^', fi j ^ 
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Since the Prairie State College distr ct consists of 16 municipalities besides some 
unincorporated areas, its history begins with the histories of these municipalities. For 
Glenwood and Richton (Richton Park) A. T. Andreas's History of Cook Councy, Illinois, 
(1884) provides the main source. The other communities within the college district have 
more specific histories of their own. 

For Chicago Heights, Louise A. Michalek, a local historian, offers perhaps the 
strongest general history in her "History of Chicago Heights," (1966) which has appeared 
in modified versions in several places around the community. Other sources consulted 
were "Highlights of Chicago Heights," published by the League of Women Voters (1953); 
and "City of Chicago Heights," a booklet commemorating the 90th anniversary of the city 
(1982). Industrial strength and aspects of the city are found in many places. Among the 
most substantial are "Industrial Survey of Chicago Heights 1927," a survey prepared by the 
Chicago Heights Chamber of Commerce; "Chicago Heights in the Post War Era," (1943); 
and Alfred H. Meyer and Paul F. Millers "Manufactural Geography of Chicago Heights, 
Illinois," in Indiana Academy of Science, 66:209-229 (1957). These sources are found in the 
Chicago Heights Area Chamber of Commerce files. For Bloom Township High School, 
Florence Wallace's and Hildur Soderman's "A History of Bloom Township High School" 
(unpublished 1951), is the source. 

Edited by Audrey DeMuth, Ettarose Lazaros and Phyllis Monks' Crete, 1836-1980, 
(1 980) is the source for origins of the village of Crete while the background of Country 
Club Hills is found in "Silverfest, Head for the Hills '83," a special section which appeared 
in Star Publications. Edna Mason's "A Brief History of East Chicago Heights (unpublished 
1978)," is the basis for information on East Chicago Heights. 

Michael J. Hinko's History ofHomewood (1976), is a presentation of Homewood's 
origins while Homewood and Flossrnoor arc considered together in Anna B. Adair and 
Adele Sandberg's Indian Trails to Tollways: The Story of the Homewood-Flossmoor Area 
(1968). Olympia Fields is added to this pairing in Know Your Towns: A Guide to the 
Villages of Homewood, Flossrnoor, and Olympia Fields (1979) prepared by the League of 
Women Voters. 

Continuing dcwn the interurban railroad line to the southwestern corner of the 
college district "Matteson 1855-1980: 125th Anniversary," a special edition of the Star 
Publication 17 August 1980, tells the origins of this village while Muriel Milne in Our Roots 
are Deep: A History ofMonee, Illinois, does the same for Monee. 

Origins and early development of Park Forest are found in William H. Whyte Jr.'s 
study: The Organization Man (1957), which catapulted the village into national attention. 
A better account of the actual origins of the village is found in Edward Barry's 
"Chicagoland's Brand New Town," in the Omaha World Herald Magazine, 13 July 1952. 
These sources are found in the Park Forest Library. 

For the two most recent municipalities established in the college district, Park Forest 
South (University Park) and Sauk Village, "Know Your Town: Park Forest South," an 
undated pamphlet published by the League of Women Voters in the Park Forest South 
Library tells the origins of that village while Villager, 19 May 1982 in the Sauk Village of 
Public Library describes the origins of Sauk Village. 

Origins of South Chicago Heights can be found in The Past: 75 Years of Progress to 
the Present 1982, a booklet published by the village of South Chicago Heights. The same 
for Steger can be found in Norma Zajicek 'The Village Founded on a Piano," an 
unpublished paper in the Steger-Squth Chicago Heights Public Library. 
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Population figures for the college district by decades are based cn the Twelfth 
Census of the Uniteu States taken in 1900 and the Thirteenth Census of the United States 

52S? ? 191 u° hdd " Ae IUin0is State ^chives at Springfield. Figures for the decades 
1920 through 1960 are based on the United States Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Censuses found in the Governors State University Library. For 1970 and 1980 
population figures are based on reports of the Northeastern Illinois Planning Commission, 
Chicago, 111. 1983, also located in the Governors State University Library. 

From its origin the college district has represented a microcosm of United States 
society offering a lush field of study for sociologists that has been neglected for the most 
part. Two recent studies tend to correct this oversight. One is "The Hill: The History of 
An Ethnic Neighborhood," a report prepared by the Department of Planning and Zoning 
m Chicago Heights and made possible through a grant from Cook County under the 1974 
Housing and Community Development Act. This is a solid piece of work made poignant 
by a series ot interviews with past and present Hill neighborhood residents, census data 
newspaper articles, birth records, naturalization records and other books written about 
Chicago Heights. It is a case study of assimilation of ethnic groups in an urban industrial 
community. The Mexican-American minority is detailed in Juan R. Garcia's A History of 
the Mexican-American People in the Chicago Heights, Illinois Area, (1975) This is a 
remarkable work by a Prairie State College alumnus who traces the origin and development 
of the district's fastest-growing minority. More of this type of work is needed to add 
knowledge to the ultimate history of these people in the United States who, like other 
minorities, have contributed more than is realized to the country's history 
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NOTES 

Abbreviations appearing in the endnotes are as follows: 

A Archives of Prairie State College 

BTHSAF Bloom Township High School Administrative Files 

CCCCC Circuit Court of Cook County, Chancery Division 

CCCCL Circuit Court of Cook County Law Division 

CHACCF Chicago Heights Area Chamber of Commerce Files 

CHPL Chicago Heights Public Library 

CPAF Campus Property Acquisition Files in the Archives 

CPF Campus Planning Files in the Archives 

CPL Crete Public Library 

CST Chicago Sun-Times 

CT Chicago Tribune 

DCF Dominic J. Callaci files 

ECHPL East Chicago Heights Public Library 

GPL Grand Prairie Library 

GSUC Governors State University Collection of general legal research materials in the Governors 

State University Library 

GSUL Governors State University Library 

HPL Homewood Public Library 

IACJCP Illinois Association of Community and Junior College Papers in State Historical Library, 
Springfield, Illinois 

ICCCEF Illinois Community College Central Files in Illinois Community College Board Office, 
Springfield, Illinois 

ICCCF Illinois Community College Construction Files in Illinois Community College Board Office, 
Springfield, Illinois 

ICCTAF Illinois Community College Trustees Association Files in Illinois Community College Trustees 

Office, Springfield, Illinois 

MBCF Main Building Construction Files in the Archives 

MBTHS Minutes of Bloom Township High School Board of Education, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

MICCB Minutes of Illinois Community College Board in Springfield, Illinois 

MPSC Minutes of Prairie State College Board of Trustees 

NIT New York Times 

OKP Otto Kerner Papers in Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois 

OHTI Oral History Taped Interviews in the Archives in of Prairie State College 

OPF Office of the President of Prairie State College Files 

ORP Office of Russell Publications 

OVPASF Office of the Vice-President for Administrative Services of Prairie State College Files 

PFPL Park Forest Public Library 

PFR Park Forest Reporter 

PFSL Park Forest South Library 

PS Prairie Statement 

PSCLC Prairie State College Learning Center 

PSCTUF Prairie State College Teachers' Union Files 

ROBP Robert O. Birkhimer Papers in Illinois State Historical Library Springfield, Illinois 

SP Star Publications 

SSCHPL Steger-South Chicago Heights Public Library 

SVPL Sauk Village Public Library 

V/TBCF Vocational/Technical Building Construction Files in the Archives 

WSJ Wall Street Journal 

Introduction 

1. NYT, 6 July 1982; and OHTI, Clare A. Luecke, 17 June 1983. 

2. Information Please Almanac 1961. (New York: McGraw-Hill I960), 704-710. 
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3. Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer, The American Community College (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass 1982), 342. 

4. OHTI, Gerald W. Smith, 25 June 1980. 

5. ' Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid and 74th Laws of Illinois, 1529 to 1558. 

8. OHTI, Gerald W. Smith and Chicago Sun-Times, 12 September 1982. 

9. OHTI, Gerson Englemann, 20 July 1983. 

1. A Community Emerges 

1. ORP, Muriel M. Milne, "Our Roots Are D^ep" (No publisher, 1973), 9. 

2. PSCLC, Robert E. Riegel, America Moves West (New York: Holt and Co.), 414. 

3. SP, 10 July 1983. 

4. CHPL, A. T. Andreas, History of Cook County, Illinois (Chicago: A. T. Andreas, 1884) , 886-887; Evelyn 
M. Kitagawa, et. al. Local Community Fact Book-Chicago Metropolitan Area 1960 (Chicago: Chicago 
Community Inventory University, 1963), 176 and CPL, Ettarose Lazaros and Phyllis Monks with 
Audrey DeMuth (Editor), Crete, 1836-1980 (Chicago Heights: Olympic Printing, 1980), 11; and HPL, 
Michael J. Hinko, History ofHomewood (Homewood: R.D. Irwin, Inc., 1976) 4-5, 9. 

5. Andreas, History of Cook County, Illinois, 887; SP, 10 July 1983. 

6. Hinko, History ofHomewood, 10-11. 

7. Andreas, History of Cook County, Illinois, 8,884. 

8. PSCLC, Robert P. Howard, Illinois: A History of the Prairie State (Grand Rapids, Michigan: W. B. 
Erdmans Co., 1972), 260-261; and CST, 20 February 1983. 

9. PSCLC, Carl N. Degler, Out of Our Past: The Forces That Shaped Modern America (New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1958), 275. 

10. Degler, Out of Our Past, 275. 

11. PSCLC, William L. Langer, An Encyclopedia of World History (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), 661, 
705. 

12. CHACCF, Alfred H. Meyer and Paul F. Miller, "Manufactural Geography of Chicago Heights, Illinois," 
66 (1957), 209-229; and Degler, Out of Our Past, 278. 

13. CHACCF, League of Women Voters of Chicago Heights, "Highlights of Chicago Heights," 3; and 
Chicago Heights Department of Planning and Zoning, "The Hill: The History of an Ethnic 
Neighborhood," Unpublished report, December 1977, 6. 

14. Chicago Heights Dept. of Plan, and Zoning, 'The Hill," 2. 

15. Chicago Heights Dept. of Plan, and Zoning, "The Hill," 11. 

16. Degler, Out of Our Past, 285-286; and Kitagawa et. al., Loc. Com. Fact Book, 176. 

17. PSCLC, Richard B. Morris, Encyclopedia of American History (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953), 
449. 

18. CHACCF, Chicago Heights Area Chamber of Commerce, "Industrial Survey of Chicago Heights, 1927," 
Sec. IV. 

19. PSCLC, Juan R. Garcia, A History of the Mexican American People in the Chicago Heights, Illinois Area 
(Chicago Heights: Printed by Prairie State College, 1975), 1, 2, 4, 34. 

20. SP, 19 July 1973. 

21. Chicago Heights Chamber of Commerce, "Industrial Survey of Chicago Heights," Sec. III. 

22. Chicago Heights Department of Planning and Zoning, "The Hill," 5. 

23. PSCLC, Dumas Malone (editc/), Dictionary of American Biography, X 298; and Louise A. Michalek, A 
Look Into the Past: Chicago Heights and Her Neighbors (Chicago Heights: Williams Press Inc., 
undated), 21. 

24. PSCLC, Diet, of Am. Biog, 298; and Kitagawa et. al., Loc. Com. Fact Book, 276. 

25. Meyer and Miller, "Manufactural Geography of Chicago Heights, Illinois," 209-229; and Chicago 
Heights Chamber of Commerce, "Industrial Survey," Sec. III. 

26. CHPL, Daniel R. Arendt, "On the Threshold of a Miracle: Chicago Heights, a Planned Success, 1880- 
1930," A Seminar Paper at Purdue University, December 1971, vii 

27. CHACCF, Chicago Heights Committee for Economic Development, "Chicago Heights in the Post War 
Era, 1943," a survey, 20; Chicago Heights, Chicago Heights Chamber of Commerce, "Industrial 
Survey," Sec. V; and OHTI, Clare A. Luecke. 

28. Hinko, History of Homewood, 14-15. 
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29. League of Women Voters of the Homewood-Flossmoor Area, Know Your Town (Chicago Heights: 
Signal Printing Inc., 1979), 15. 

30. Lazaros et. al. Crete, 1836-1980, 55-56. 

31. Anna B. Adair and Adele Sandberg, Indian Trails to Tollways: The Story of the Homewood-Flossmoor 
Area (Fremouw Press, 1968), 61. 

32. League of Women \ oters of the Homewood-Flossmoor Area, Know Your Town 8 

33. Ibid. 15. 

34. SP, 17 August 1980; and Michael J. Hinko, History ofHomewood, 19. 

35. Chicago Heights Dep. of Plan, and Zoning, 'The Hill," 18-19. 

36. Richard Hofstadter et al, The United States: A World Power (Englewood Cliffs, N J. 1976), 528. 
2. An American Educational Institution Emerges 

1. PSCLC, Hardin, Thomas L., "A History of the Community Junior College in Illinois: 1901-1972," 
Ph.D. diss., University of Illinois, 1975, 68-75. 

2. PSCLC, James W. Thornton Jr., The Community Junior College (New York: Wiley and Sons Inc 
1966), 49. 

3. The Chronicle of Higher Education, 24:14 (2 June 1982), 23. 

4. PSCLC, National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York: James T. White & Co., 1898) , 1 : 249. 

5. Gallagher, Edward A., ,r From Tappan to Lange: Evolution of the Public Junior College," Ph.D. diss., 
University of Michigan, 1968, 19, 46. 

6.. James W. Thornton, The Community Junior College 49; and Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 96. 

7. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 34, 36, 39. 

8. PSCLC, Dictionary of American Biography, Allen Johnson, editor (New York: Scribner's Sons, 1957), 
11 vols, 4:287. 

9. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 99. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 60-61. 

12. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 71,95-96. 

13. Dictionary of American Biography, 5:211; and 10:90. 

14. Dictionary of American Biography, 5:213; and Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 104. 

15. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 104. 

16. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 101. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 

19. National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 25:329. 

20. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 226-228. ■ 

21. A, Richard W. Hostrop, "Building Needs of Prairie State College, Fall 1967," A Speech; and Gallagher, 
'Tappan to Lange," 219. 

22. PSCLC, Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer, The Am. Com. Col, 4; and Thornton, The 
Community Junior College, 46. 

23. Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lange," 222-223. 

24. Hardin, "A Hist, of the Com. Jr. Col. in 111.," 68-75. 

25. Ibid. 

26. BTHSAF, E. L. Boyer to H. A. Hollister, 5 May 1925. 

27. PSCLC, Meisterheim, Matthew H., "A History of the Public Junior College in Illinois, 1900-1965," 
Ed.D. diss., Northern Illinois University, 1973, 44, 47. 

28. PSCLC, Clifford G. Erickson, "Rebirth in Illinois," Junior College Journal, 36:1 (September 1965), 28; 
and Meisterheim, "A Hist, of the Pub. Jr. Col. in 111.," 44, 47. 

29. GSUC, 57th Laws of Illinois (First Special Session), 128. 

30. Meisterheim, "A His. of the Pub. Jr. Col. in 111.," 62-63. 

31. Ibid. 

32. A,"Minutes of the First Meeting of Academic Representatives of Organizing a 'Board of Control' of 
Competitive Activities for the Year 1936-1937, 11 January 1936"; and Hardin, "A Hist of the Com 
Jr. Col. in 111.," 93. 

33. GSUC, 60th Laws of Illinois, 1090. 

34. GSUC, Illinois Attorney General Opinions (State of Illinois, 1937), 356. 

35. Hardin, T. "A Hist, of the Com. Jr. Col. in 111.," 31-32; and Meisterheim, M., "A Hist, of the Pub Jr 
Col. in 111., 79-80. 
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3. Higher Education Under Siege 
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2. GSUC, 58 United States Statutes at Large, 289-290. 

3. Howard R. Bowen, "Statewide Planning for Higher Education," unpublished speech before the 
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Education for American Democracy : A Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education (New 
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7. A Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, 3:6-7. 
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George A. Works, Director of Survey (State of Illinois, January 1945), 29-30. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF PRAIRIE STATE COLLEGE 
1925-1982 



13 



1 

16 
13 

9 
13 

30 



13 
25 
8 
9 
11 



May 

December 

February 

March 
April 

Jury 

July 
October 

November 

December 

January 

May 

July 

July 

July 



1925 

Bloom Township High School Superintendent E. L. Boyer inquires about 
requirements for establishing a junior college. 

1944 

Bloom Superintendent R< D. Meade recommends establishing a junior college. 
1945 

Several organizations urge establishment of a Bloom Junior College. 
1946 

Professor Leonard V. Koos issues a report that Bloom Junior College is feasible. 

Bloom board decides against establishing a junior college because of limited 
finances and crowded conditions. 

President's Commission on Higher Education is appointed to examine the 
functions of higher education in the United States and the means by which this 
function can best be performed. 

1955 

Bloom board adopts a resolution to establish a junior college as part of the 
common school district. 

Sixty-ninth Illinois General Assembly approves law (House BilL No. 886) to 
support junior college education at a level of $100 per student. 

1956 

Bloom board moves to purchase property between Riegel Road and Dixie 
Highway and between Tenth Street and the First Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ) in Chicago Heights on which to construct a junior college building. 

University of Illinois Office of Field Services Report, "A Forward Look In 
Education," strongly recommends a Bloom Junior College. 

1957 

"Bloom Township Community College 11 is adopted as the name of the future 
college. 

Bloom Township voters pass a referendum to establish a junior college under 
control of the Bloom Township High School Board (yes votes-945, no votes-479). 

Seventieth General Assembly raises junior college state support to $200 per 
student (House Bill No. 860). 

Illinois Commission of Higher Education Act (Senate Bill No. 547) is approved 
to analyze future aims, needs and requirements of higher education in Illinois. 

An Act in Relation to Meetings (House Bill No. 699) is approved, requiring public 
boards to hold open meetings. 
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1958 

21 April Albert H. Martin is named Dean of Bloom Community College. 

July Ground is broken for College Center Building. 

14 August In-district tuition is set at $6.67 per semester-hour equal to amount of state 

reimbursement. 

8 September Bloom Community College opens with first classes held in the First Christian 

Church (Disciples of Christ). 

1959 

April Basic Management program begins for Ford Motor Company employees. 

8 July An Act to Amend the School Code (Senate Bill No. 192) is approved, providing 

that high schools without a junior college may hold referendum^ to levy tuition 
taxes for their graduates to attend a junior college. 

15 July Seventy-first General Assembly approves House Bill No. 893 providing that "any 

school district maintaining a recognized junior college. ..shall be entitled to 
claim an apportionment.. .each school year...of $7.60 for each semester-hour... 
for each resident pupil." 

10 September Non-resident tuition is set at $11.66 per semester hour. 

10 September First classes are held in College Center, the first building in Illinois outside 

Chicago constructed specifically for a junior college, erected at a cost of 
$300,000/ 

November The Viking Star student newspaper publishes first issue. 

1 December Bloom Junior College loses to La Grange, 69-68, in first basketball game. 

1960 

17 January College Center Building is dedicated. 

15 June First commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 30 

Associate in Arts degrees awarded. 

June In-district full-time tuition is set at $50 per semester, and out-of-district 

full-time tuition is set at $175. 

June First summer session is held. 

1961 

25 May In-district full-time tuition is set at $75 per semester, and out-of-district full-time 

tuition is set at $175 effective fall semester. 

7 June Second commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 

35 Associate in Arts degrees awarded. 

22 August An Act Creating a Board of Higher Education (Senate Bill No. 766) is approved, 

with mandate to draw up a Master Plan for Higher Education in Illinois. 

September Dental Assisting program opens with 16 students as the first one-year Dental 

Assisting Program in Illinois. 
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6 June 

9 September 
September 
18 December 



12 



16 



10 



12 



June 

September 
September 

January 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 

January 



31 March 
13 April 
9 June 



1962 

Third commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 
31 Associate in Arts degrees and 12 Dental Assistant certifi- 
cates awarded. 

Intercollegiate golf competition begins. 

Science wing addition to College Center Building opens. 

Vocational Educational Act (Public Law 88-210) is enacted, recognizing junior 
colleges as institutions for vocational/technical training, thus providing 
additional funding. 

1963 

Fourth Commencement held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 38 
Associate of Arts degrees and 15 Dental Assistant certificates awarded. 

. Intercollegiate golf competition begins. 

Science wing addition to College Center Building opens. 

1964 

American college Testing (ACT) scores are required for freshman admission 
beginning with fall 1965 semester. 

In-district tuition rate is adopted for employees of local industries whose tuition 
is paid by employer. 

Self-study report is submitted to North Central Association of Colleges to obtain 
accreditation. 

Fifth commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 32 
Associate in Arts degrees and 14 Dental Assistant certificates awarded. 

The Civil Rights Act (Public Law 88-352) is enacted, establishing a Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity providing basis for subsequent affirmative 
action. 

Instructional program is organized into four divisions including language arts and 
humanities, social science, natural science and mathematics. 

New programs begin in two-year secretarial training, two-year mechanical 
technology and real estate training. 

1965 

Nu Sigma, Chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, National Honor Society for Junior 
Colleges is established with five original members: James Ammirati, Rufus 
Bradford, Frank Gereg, sophomores; and Audrey Kendall and Marion Seneer 
freshmen. 6 ' 

North Central Association of Colleges grants full accreditation. 

Bloom Junior College loses to Wright 3-0 in first intercollegiate baseball game. 

Sixth commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 
32 Associate in Arts degrees and 12 Dental Assistant certificates awarded. 
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15 July The Public Junior College Act (House Bill 1710) is approved creating an Illinois 

statewide public junior college system effective 1 July 1966. 

September American Negro History course begins. 

27 October American Association of University Professors (AAUP) chapter is established. 

28 October Dental Assisting program is named: 'The Myron W. Bardige School of Dental 

Assisting of Bloom Community College." 

11 November Higher Education Act (Public Law 89-329) provides funds to strengthen colleges 

and financial assistance for students. 



13 
22 

22 

18 

23 
3 

8 

9 

21 



14 
14 

13 
17 



January 
March 

March 

April 

May 
June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 
July 

August 
August 



1966 

Application is filed for Class I Junior College status. 

Tax rate of .09 percent or 9 cents per $100 of equalized assessed evaluation for 
educational purposes; and .03 percent or 3 cents per $100 of equalized assessed 
evaluation for building purposes is adopted for Bloom Community College. 

Tuition of $5 per semester hour is adopted for all students to comply with Illinois 
Junior College Act. 

Administration is reorganized creating positions of director of curriculum and 
instruction and director of student personnel. 

Faculty Association is established. 

Bloom Community College achieves Class II status and high school board 
organizes as college board to carry on college business. 

Seventh commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 
32 Associate in Arts degrees and 17 Dental Assistant certificates awarded. 

Illinois Junior College Board accepts Bloom Community College's application for 
Class I status and assigns District No. 515 designation. 

Cook County Office of Superintendent of Schools accepts Bloom Community 
College for organization as Class I Junior College. 

Illinois Junior College Act becomes effective, establishing a statewide system of 
public junior colleges. 

Albert H. Martin is named first president of Bloom Community College. 

Bloom High School Board divests itself of control of Bloom Community College, 
opening the way for an election to name a Class I College Board of Trustees. ■ 

Original Bloom Community College Board of Trustees is elected consisting of Dale 
Collins, H. D. Cockerham, Henry Nicolai, Edward A. Opila, H. Robert Sauer, F. 
Carr Price and Cornelius Verduin. 

Board of Trustees organizes, naming Chairman Dale Collins and Secretary 
Edward A. Opila. 
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1 September 

9 September 

12 September 

15 September 

3 November 

8 November 

9 November 

15 November 

28 November 

1 December 

1 December 



5 
12 
15 



19 

27 



December 
December 
December 
December 



19 January 



16 



January 
January 

February 
March 



^f b r in' Mart T in Presidency to accept position as Associate Secretary 

of the Illinois Junior College Board. J 

FY67 budget is adopted providing total budget of $908,500. 

Associate degree in Nursing program begins. 

Richard G. Sherman is named interim president. 

Site-selection Committee is chosen to locate permanent campus. 

Trustees visit Crete-Monee High School District Board to discuss annexation. 

InTeSof ' H ° mewood - Flossm °° r High School District Board to discuss 
Trustees visit Rich Township High School District Board to discuss annexation, 
a^d Tnta, l^^lT^ « * ^ "+« f " — * 

^SSSSI. Intemship program is approved t0 help train ^ nior ^ 

Trustees visit Peotone High School District to discuss annexation. 
Trustees visit Beecher High School District to discuss annexation. 
Computer Technology program is approved to begin with Fall 1967 semester. 
Intercollegiate wrestling competition begins. 
1967 

Settlement of assets is completed with Bloom High School wherebv ,ho h ia u 

Bloom rH^ 0 ^ $30 °' 000 35 itS share ° f * e » college p ?ys 
Bloom High School $120,000 for rent and services. P V 

Dental Hygiene program is approved, effective fall 1967 semester. 

mSy^Tzzr &m closln8 * mom commu " ity f » * *»• 

Represents of Rich Township. Homewood-Flossmoor, and C rae . M on<* 

sc! -"" Disuias «« — ' 

ssLJSESjaEr** te at TEmp,e *-» - <« 
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20 



April 



April 



April 



Site Selection Committee recommends permanent campus be located between 
Halsted and Coolidge streets and between Vollmer Road and Joe On Road; that 
is, Site Number One or Site A, as recommended in the Hazard Report. 

Rich Township, Crete-Monee Township and Homewood-Flossmoor High School 
Districts vote by 7 to 1 margin to annex to Junior College District No. 515 
(Bloom Community College) effective 1 July 1967. 

Administration is reorganized to create seven new positions predominantly at the 
third level. 



1 
4 
13 

13 
18 

25 

25 

7 



15 



15 



May 
May 
May 

May 
May 

May 

May 
June 

June 
June 
June 



Tuition is raised from $5 to $7 per credit hour. 
Procedure for changing curriculum adopted. 

Perkins and Will architectural firm is selected for construction of permanent 
campus. 

Music program is approved to begin with fall 1967 semester. 

Trustees move to record in the Board of Junior College District No. 515 minutes 
that "the board has approved the recommendation of the Site Selection 
Committee for the selection of Site Number One or Site A." 

Richard W. Hostrop is appointed president of Bloom Community College as of 1 
July 1967. 

Police Science one-month training course begins. 

Eighth commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 
53 Associate in Arts degrees; 3 Associate in Applied Science degrees; and 20 
Dental Assistant certificates awarded. 

Illinois Junior College Board approves permanent campus site thus qualifying 
Bloom Community College for sharing state funds. 

Non-resident fees are waived for summer 1967 session for students in those 
districts which annexed to the college effective 1 July 1967. 

Adult Education program in General Cultural Studies is approved to begin with 
fall 1967 semester. 



17 
1 

24 

20 
7 



June Industrial Electricity Training program in cooperation with Manufacturers 

Association of Chicago Heights is approved. 

^uly Richard W. Hostrop becomes third president of Bloom Community College. 

Jul y An Act in Relation to Meetings is amended (House Bill I *o. 476) prescribing that 

all meetings of school districts shall be "public meetings" with exceptions. 

August FY68 budget is adopted providing total budget of $1,600,000. 

September Out-tf-district tuition is set at $13 per semester hour, and out-of-state tuition is 

set at $23.50 per semester hour. 
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21 September 

5 October 

2 November 

10 November 

10 November 



18 

23 
14 

15 

21 



November 

November 
December 

December 

December 



Work Study program and Economic Opportunity Grants in conjunction with 
federal government are approved. 

Prairie State College is selected as name of Illinois Junior College District No 
515. 

Lease with Anshe Sholom Temple is terminated for classroom space utilized 
during fall 1967 semester. 

LJCB gives final approval for Prairie State College permanent campus site. 

College begins condemnation proceedings under right of eminent domain on 
propert> for permanent campus in Circuit Court of Cook County: Board of Junior 
College District No. 515 v. Wagner, Lovelace, Borrowdale et. al. covering 229 
lots. 

Voters of Prairie State College District approve $7.9 million bond issue for 
acquisition of land and construction of a college campus by overall margin of 3 
to 1. 

College joins GT-70's consortium to improve instructional efficiency. 

Administration reorganization is approved to create new positions predominantly 
at the second level. 

Age Discrimination in Employment Act (Public Law 90-202) is enacted to prohibit 
age discrimination in employment of people in 40 to 70 age group. 

Rental facilities are approved to house Theater Arts program. 



18 
18 
29 

15 
21 

7 

21 



January 
January 
January 

January 
February 
February 
March 

March 

April 



1968 

Instructional divisions and departments are organized. 

Prairie State College Faculty Women's Club is recognized by trustees. 

Audio-tutorial instruction methods begin in teaching English Composition, 
American History, and Typing and Shorthand. 

Second Police Science course begins for one month. 

Moody's Investors Service grants College "provisional 'A' rating." 

Gopher is selected as college mascot. 

Bonds in the amount of $3.5 million are sold to Northern Trust Company of 
Illinois at 4.68544 percent interest. 

Physical Science and Chemistry offerings are reorganized and modernized to 
begin with 1968 fall semester. 

North Central Association of Colleges, transfers accreditation of Bloom 
Community College to Prairie State College. 
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13 



April 



April 



Dissident taxpayers in Warren County charge that the Illinois Junior College Act 
violates "one-man, one-vote" rule in the case of People v. Frank F. Fowle, et. al. f 
thus delaying sale of bonds and construction of Prairie State College's new 
campus. 

Lester K. Kloss and James R. Mclntyre, first non-Bloom Township residents, are 
elected trustees in first trustee election involving enlarged Prairie State College 
District. 



2 
7 



May 
May 

May 



Purchase of IBM 360, Model 25 computer is approved. 

College is selected as one of 12 colleges ta participate in experimental project in 
the teaching of junior college physics. 

Kankakee County State's Attorney files case to test constitutionality of the Illinois 
Junior College Act in People v. Ralph E. Francis, et. al. 40 111. Reports 2d at 204 
(1969). 



June 



Ninth commencement is held in Bloom Township High School auditorium with 
58 Associate in Art degrees; 30 Associate in Applied Science 
degrees; and 13 Dental Assistant certificates awarded. 



10 
13 



June 
June 



FY69 budget is adopted providing total budget of $2.1 million. 

College is selected to participate in Kellogg and Danforth Foundation grants to 
develop community service functions. 



20 



June 



Summer enrollment shows 53 percent increase in headcount and 55 percent 
increase in credit hours over summer 1967. 



20 



June 



Contract is approved with Imperial Equipment Corporation of West Lafayette, 
Ind., for construction of temporary buildings on interim campus north of Vollmer 
Road. 



27 
2 



18 
18 

26 



June 
July 
July 
July 
July 

July 



Trustees move to petition City of Chicago Heights for annexation of property north 
of Vollmer Road on which interim campus will be located. 

Child Development program, first of its kind in the nation, is approved to begin 
with fall 1968 semester. 

Illinois Supreme Court renders favorable decision in People v. Ralph E. Francis, 
et. al., upholding the Illinois Junior College Act in all aspects. 

Ground is broken for construction of six temporary buildings on interim campus 
north of Vollmer Road. 

Computer Technology, Mental Health Technology, Police Science Technology, 
Secretarial Science, Aviation Career Training and Commercial Art programs are 
approved. 

After a May visit, North Central Association of Colleges affirms transfer of 
accreditation from Bloom Community College to Prairie State College with 
provision that a review visit take place within four years. 
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1 August 



9 September 



19 September 



19 
7 
7 
19 
21 



16 
30 
5 



6 
6 

19 

20 
10 



September 

October 

November 

November 

December 



January 
January 
February 

February 

February 
February 
February 
February 

March 
April 



Resolution is approved that Prairie State College become the coordinating agency 
within the college district for adult education, continuing education and 
university extension for 1968-69. 

Chapman and Cutler, legal firm, after decision in People v. Francis et. al., offers 
"favorable opinion" a second time on sale of $3.5 million of bonds for Prairie State 
College. 

Resolution is approved to repeal sale of $3.5 million of bonds dated 21 March 
1968; change the date from 31 August 1968 to 1 September 1968; and accept 
bid of Hams Trust and Savings Bank for the sale of $3.5 million of bonds thus 
. saving the college district substantial interest payments. 

Fire Science Technology program is approved. 

Classes open on interim campus north of Vollmer Road. 

Media Technology program is approved. 

College logo is adopted. 

Two propositions to raise tax rates are defeated: first, to increase educational 
rate from .09 percent to .179 percent (yes votes-725; no votes-1,801); second, 
to increase building rate from .03 percent to .10 percent (yes votes-716- no 
votes-1,812. 

1969 

Tuition is waived for "Golden-Agers" persons 62 years of age or older. 

Trustees hold first Fifth Thursday (Public Forum) meeting. 

Governor Ogilvie announces freeze on funds affecting construction of public 
buildings, including public junior colleges, as an economy and anti-inflation 
measure. 

College initiates condemnation proceedings on property for permanent campus 
in Circuit Court of Cook County in two cases: Board of Junior College District 
No 515 v. Mano Marks et. al., covering 50 additional lots; and Board of Junior 
College District No. 515 v. Earle F. Cox, et. al., covering 14 additional lots. 

Faculty holds meeting in Building C to consider unionization. 

General Citizens' Advisory Charter Council is approved. 

Citizens' Advisory Council is organized. 

Crete-Monee School District 201-U joins as a participating member of the Prairie 
State College coordinated Continuing Education program. 

Afro-American (Black) Studies program is approved. 

Architectural Technology, Drafting Technology and Structural Steel Technology 
programs are approved. 
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12 .April 



17 April 



June 



11 June 



15 
15 
16 
18 



June 
June 
June 
June 



19 June 

14 July 

1 August 

18 September 

29 September 
September 

2 October 

10 October 

15 October 
22 October 



Two propositions to raise tax rates are defeated: first, to increase educational 
rate from .09 percent to .17 percent (yes votes-3,002; no votes-5,249) ; second, 
to increase building rate from .03 percent to .08 percent (yes votes-2,842; no 
votes-5,324). 

Cook County College Teachers Union, Local 1600, AFT, AFL-CIO, hereinafter 
cited as Teachers' Union, is recognized as bargaining agent for full-time faculty. 

Teachers' Union conducts "informational picketing ... to emphasize their decisions 
with regard to several key issues concerning the college." 

Tenth commencement is held in Bloom Township High School with 82 Associate 
in Arts degrees, 56 Associate in Applied Science degrees, and 18 Dental Assistant 
certificates awarded. 

Ground is broken for Maintenance Building K, first permanent campus building. 
Ground is broken for four additional temporary buildings on interim campus. 
Teachers' Union calls first strike. 

Classes resume after two-day strike and tentative agreement between the 
Teachers' Union and trustees. 

One-year contract is ratified between trustees and Teachers' Union. 

Social Service Aide and Teacher Aide programs are approved. 

Illinois Income Tax (Public Act 76-261) takes effect providing basis for increase 
in state financial support for community colleges. 

Faculty recommendation of health and major medical insurance awarded to Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield and life insurance to Horace Mann is approved. 

FY70 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $2,827,369. 

First classes are held in four additional temporary buildings on interim campus. 

Trustees move that a representative of the Faculty Senate and a representative 
of the Student Senate be seated at all board meetings. 

An Act in Relation to Public Meetings (Public Act 76-1914) is amended relating 
to campus security and safety. 

College joins nationwide Vietnam Moratorium, dismissing classes. 

Resolution is approved to exchange Prairie State College's allocation of $5 million 
in state funds for building purposes to a later date because of land ownership 
complications. 



October 



K (Maintenance) Building is occupied. 
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29 October 



6 November 
6 November 
24 November 



15 January 
3 March 



2 
4 

8 

21 
12 

15 
18 

22 

26 
1 

16 

23 
27 



April 
May 

May 

May 
June 

June 
June 
June 

June 

July 
July 

July 
July 



College s condemnation proceedings on property for permanent campus in Circuit 
Court of Cook County are consolidated into a single case of Board of Junior 
College District No. 515 v. Wagner, Lovelace, Borrowdale et. al., covering 312 
lots to be tned as one parcel of property" with a single verdict and judgment 
covering compensation for the whole. 

Agreement is reached with City of Chicago Heights for fire protection on basis of 
annual fee and a fee for each fire v-ali. 

Interim-campus site property purchase is completed consisting of approximately 
50 acres north of Vollmer Road and west of Halsted Street. 

Cook County Circuit Court decides for Prairie State College in consolidated case 
of Board of Junior College District No. 515 v. Wagner, Lovelace, Borrowdale 
et.al., but defendants appeal. 

1970 

College celebrates Martin Luther King Day. 

Two propositions to raise tax rates are defeated: - first, to increase educational 
rate from .09 percent to .17 percent (yes votes-1,849 and no votes-5,105 
Second to increase the Building vote from .03 percent to .08 percent, yes votes 
1,833 and no votes 5,104.) 

Computer Operator program is approved. 

National Guard troops fire at and kill four students at Kent State University 
protesting against U.S. troops movement into Cambodia. 

Prairie State College students conduct sympathy strike in protest of slaying of 
four students on Kent State, Ohio, campus. 

Transportation and Interior Design programs are approved. 

Eleventh commencement is held in Homewood-Flossmoor High School 
auditorium with 95 Associate in Arts degrees, 73 Associate in Applied Science 
degrees and 53 various certificates awarded. 

Teachers' Union calls strike. 

Trustees hold marathon all-night meeting adjourning at 5:00 a.m. next day. 
SSrZ^; e80tiad0nS bCtWeen tmSteeS and Teach -' Union continue 

TeaSSjfJoT 16111 iS reaChCd in federal mediation between trustees and 
Marketing and Mid-management curriculums are approved. 

aTp'roved"' 6 ^"^ F °° tba11 C ' Ub ' SP ° nSOred by Student Senate - * 

Trustees terminate contract of Richard W. Hostrop effective immediately. 
Ashley Johnson is named interim president. 
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10 August Application is filed with Illinois Junior College Board to work with the Illinois 

Building Authority (IBA) on construction of Prairie State College permanent 
campus Phase I. 

15 August Illinois Community College Trustees Association (ICCTA) is formed to advance 

the original functions of the Master Plan for Higher Education in Illinois 
especially as they relate to community colleges. 

30 August Two-year agreement is ratified between trustees and Teachers* Union. 

24 September FY71 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $3,142,112. 

1971 

21 January Automotive Technology program is approved, to begin 1971 fall semester. 

January R. W. Hostrop files suit against the college alleging that he was wrongfully 

terminated in violation of his rights of free speech and due process. (R. W. 
Hostrop v. Board of Junior College District 515, 337 F. Supp. 977, 1972) 

18 February Spring semester enrollment shows headcount of 3,627--an increase of 12 percent 

over spring 1970 semester and an increase of 10 percent in full-time equivalent 
(FTE). 

29 April Lawsuit is filed: T. Rouse et. al. v. A.S. Hannagen et. al. (71-L-5219 in Circuit 

Court of Cook County) in which plaintiff seeks to declare 10 April 1971 trustees' 
election void. 

17 May Trustees approve resolution establishing a Working Cash Fund. 

27 May Finance and Credit Management program is approved to begin with fall 1971 

semester. 

9 June Twelfth commencement is held in American Legion Hall, Chicago Heights, with 

108 Associate in Arts degrees, 99 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 43 
various certificates awarded. 

10 June General Studies Certificate program is approved. 

22 June Ashley Johnson is appointed president of the college. 

24 June Air, Water and Wastewater Control Technology program is approved. 

8 July Summer enrollment shows headcount of 1,423-an increase of 20 percent over 

summer 1970; and 5,606 credit hours. 

28 July Circuit Court of Cook County upholds the college election of four trustees 10 

April 1971 in case of T. Rouse et. al. v. A. S. Hannagen et. al. (71-L-5219). 

12 August FY72 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $3,006,336. 

30 September Building Bonds of $4,400,000 are sold for construction of main building. 
September Dental building is occupied. 
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1 October 



21 November 
23 December 



6 January 
31 January 



24 



21 
24 

27 
7 

13 
16 
19 

23 



February 

February 

March 

March 
March 

April 
June 

June 
June 
June 

June 



10 July 



Illinois Appellate Coun of First District affirms the judgment of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County in the case of Board of Junior College District No. 515 v. Wagner 
Lovelace, Borrowdale et. al. t in condemnation suit but defendants seek a 
rehearing. 

Dental building is dedicated. 

Illinois Appellate Coun of First District denies rehearing in the case of Board of 
Junior College District No. 515 v. Wagner, Lovelace, Borrowdale et. al., clearing 
the way for Prairie State College to purchase lots scattered throughout 24 acres 
on permanent campus site. 

1972 

Benjamin G. Cooke resigns as director of Black Studies program. 

College enters agreement with the City of Chicago Heights whereby the college 
pays Chicago Heights $1 10,000 for the vacation of streets and alleys on the south 
(main) campus site and the college pays for widening Coolidge Street. In return 

Height? ChlCa8 ° HCightS 3greeS t0 annCX n0rth C3mpUS int0 Chica S° 

United States District Coun, Northern District, Eastern Division, 111., dismisses 
complaint of R W. Hostrop (Hostrop v. Board of Junior College District No. 515, 
337 F. Supp. 980, 1972). 

Labor Studies program is approved as pan of the Business Occupation 
curriculum. v 

College is authorized as an official General Education Development (GED) testing 
center to assist adults in gaining educational competency. 

Intercollegiate athletics are discontinued. 

Equal Employment Act (Public Law 92-261) is enacted, extending Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission jurisdiction to educational institutions. 

Approval is given for making physical education voluntary. 

Thirteenth commencement is held in Holiday Inn, Crete, with 91 Associate in Arts 
awarded ***** dCgMCS and 53 Vari0US certific *tes 

Teachers* Union strikes for third time in four years. 

Tentative agreement is reached between trustees and the Teachers' Union. 

Classes resume under tentative agreement between trustees and the Teachers' 
Union while negotiations continue under federal mediation. 

Education Amendments Act Title IX (Public Law 92-318) is enacted therein 
Sane? " diSCriminati ° n in an * education P'°gram receiving financial 

Capital Development Board Act (Public Act 77-1995) is enacted "to 
build.. .educational. ..equipment for ...Illinois." 
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13 July 

27 July 

28 July 

3 August 

14 August 
17 August 

31 August 

11 September 



14 
14 
1 



21 

28 

25 
22 
22 
22 



September 
September 
October 



26 October 

27 November 



December 

December 

January 
February 
March 
March 



Agreement is entered with the Illinois Building Authority (IBA) for Phase I 
construction of Prairie State College, with the total cost not to exceed 
$10,367,480 of which the IBA share will not exceed $7,775,000. 

Structural Drafting Technology and Social Aide programs are deactivated. 

North Central Association of Colleges continues Prairie State College accreditation 
as an Associate degree-granting institution but puts college on private probation 
with reexamination in three years. 

Agreements previously conveyed to the Illinois Building Authority are assigned 
to the Capital Development Board (CDB). 

Ground is broken for construction of main building on south campus. 

An Act in Relation to Public Meetings (Public Act 77-2549) is amended providing 
Class C misdemeanor for any person in violation. 

Administrative organizational structure is approved. 

Higher Education Cooperation Act (Public Act 77-2813) is enacted to provide 
state funds for cooperative programs between Illinois institutions of higher 
education. 

Two-year agreement is ratified between trustees and Teachers' Union. 

FY73 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $3,005,264. 

Formal ground-breaking ceremony for main building is held on north campus 
with Governor Richard B. Ogilvie delivering main address and an oak tree 
planted to symbolize the future growth of Prairie State College. 

Affirmative Action Committee is formed. 

Chicago Heights City Council approves annexation into Chicago Heights of 50 
acres north of Vollmer Road (north campus), clearing way for the City of Chicago 
Heights to provide police and fire protection and sanitation services for north 
campus and vacate streets and alleys on the south campus. 

Upon appeal by R. W. Hostrop, United States Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 
reverses and remands case to the U.S. District Court for consideration of the 
causes of action raised by plaintiff (471 F. 2d 488, 1972). 

College becomes a member of the Illinois State Library Network providing for 
inter-library loans effective 1 January 1973. 

1973 

Mexican-American history course is approved. 

Flag design of Mrs. Inta Srader is adopted as official college flag. 

Modification of Associate in Arts degree requirements is approved. 

Certificate programs in Police Science, Electronic Technology, Drafting 
Technology, Automotive Services, Clerk/Stenographer and Clerk/Typist are 
approved. 
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22 March 

10 May 
13 June 



9 
14 

23 
28 



12 

12 
12 
26 

24 

25 

28 

28 
28 

12 



August 
August 
August 
August 



9 September 
10 September 



September 

September 

September 

September 

October 
October 

December 

February 
February 

March 



Prairie State College archives are established. 



Fourteenth commencement is held in Holiday Inn, Crete, with 124 Associate in 
^sde^ 

Equal Opportunity Policy and Affirmative Action program are approved. 

Prairie State College Foundation is established. 

FY74 budget is adopted providing operating funds of $3,180,788. 

m ore P : bliC ^ 78 - 448) " 3mended P rovidin * that home rule 
uniu> may enact more stringent requirements. 

Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 9? iio^ ic j 

handicapped. } " enaCted t0 develo P se ™es for 

College flag is dedicated at flag-raising ceremony. 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) (Public Law 9? ?™ i, 
enacted to pro.deemp.oymentandtrainingtounUlokdandundrr^ 
1974 

Certificate programs in Teacher Aide and Child Development are approved. 

s^s^j^j:^^ — as 
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11 April Trustees move to eliminate department and program chairpersons effective at end 

of spring 1974 semester. 

15 May Public hearing is held at Beecher on annexation of Beecher district to Prairie 

State College, Kankakee Community College or Joliet Junior College. 

13 June Cooperative agreement is approved for 27 courses with Thornton Community 

College and six programs with Joliet Junior College. 

15 June Fifteenth commencement is held in tent on north campus with 132 Associate in 

Arts degrees, 159 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 54 various certificates 
awarded. 

18 June Trustees and Teachers' Union reach last-minute agreement on new one-year 

contract, thus for first time avoiding a strike before reaching an agreement. 

27 June Site development improvements consisting of six tennis courts, two Softball fields 

and one baseball field on north campus are approved. 

5 September Trustees and Teachers' Union ratify one-year agreement. 

5 September Recommendations for Instructional Services organizational structure is approved. 

16 September Tool and Die Apprenticeship program is approved. 

19 September FY7F budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $3,439,603. 

23 September United States District Court, Northern District, Eastern Division, 111., renders 

judgment in favor of Prairie State College in Hostrop case (399 F. Supp. 611, 
1974). 

5 October Beecher District 200-U by way of "back door referendum" chooses not to belong 

to any community college district. 

4 December Vietnam Era Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act (Public Law 93-508) is 

enacted to increase vocational and educational assistance allowances to veterans. 

12 December Trustees move to invite a member of the supportive staff to attend board 

meetings as an observer. 

1975 

9 January President Ashley Johnson resigns. 

January Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) begins, involving two men 

and 11 women averaging 67 years of age. 

8 May Industrial Management Certificate program is approved. 

8 May Graduation requirements for Associate in Arts degree are amended to allow four 

semester hours of physical education to be included in required 62 semester 
hours. 

14 June Sixteenth commencement is held in tent on north campus with 140 Associate in 

Arts degrees, 184 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 58 various certificates 
awarded. 
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17 June 



20 
26 



26 

3 



7 
1 



7 
9 



22 

22 
23 

26 



June 
June 



26 June 



June 
July 



22 July 



July 

September 



11 September 

18 September 

19 September 
24 September 



October 
October 

December 

January 

January 
February 

February 



Teachers' Union calls strike. 

Classes resume with temporary settlement between trustees and Teachers' Union. 

Thomas E. Deem is appointed interim president effective 1 July 1975. 

Revised Policies and Procedures for 1975 are approved, with 1968 Policies and 
Procedures declared null and void. 

CETA grant for Basic Electricity program is approved. 

Richard C. Creal is appointed president effective 4 August 1975. 

North Central Association of Colleges recommends continued accreditation as an 
Associate degree-granting instruction and recommends an early re-evaluation in 
three years. 

Trustees and Teachers' Union ratify two-year agreement. 

Air Conditioning, Hydraulic Machinist, Machine Repair, Millwright, 
Plumber/Pipefitter, Sheet Metals and Welder Apprenticeship programs are 
adopted. 

FY76 budget is adopted providing operating funds of $4,097,166. 

First classes (evening) are held in main building as 1975-76 academic year 
begins. 

First day classes are held in main building. 

Upon appeal by R. W. Hostrop, United States Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit 
holds that plaintiff (Hostrop) is entitled to recover damages against the Board of 
Prairie State College (523 F. 2d 569, 1975). 

Trustees approve locating Vocational/Technical building as an addition to the 
main building rather than a separate structure. 

Fall semester enrollment sets a record high with 43,341.6 credit hours an 
increase of 35.5 percent over 1974; a headcount of 6,134, an increase of 38 7 
percent over 1974; and a full-time equivalent of 2,889.44, an increase of 35 5 
percent over 1974. 

Dental Hygiene program is awarded full accreditation by the American Dental 
Association after three years of probation. 

1976 

1976-77 Academic Calendar is approved to begin in August with fall semester 
concluding before holiday vacation. 

Construction of six tennis courts on north campus is approved. 

Prairie State College Association of Black Personnel is formed to advance interests 
of black teachers and staff. 

Resolution is adopted to construct a Vocational/Technical building as an addition 
to the main building. 
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2 May 

12 June 

17 June 

15 July 

19 August 

19 August 

19 August 

27 August 

2 September 

16 September 
16 September 
7 October 

23 November 

3 February 
9 April 

5 May 
28 May 



Alpha Alpha Omega Chapter of Sigma Phi Alpha, National Dental Hygiene Honor 
Society, is established. 

Theta chapter of Alpha Beta Gamma, National Business Honorary Society for 
community college business students, is established with 29 charter members. 

Seventeenth commencement is held for the first time in the mall of main building 
with 1 14 Associate in Arts degrees, 164 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 
54 various certificates awarded. 

Construction of 600-space parking lot, adjacent to 850-space parking lot, serving 
main building is approved. 

Resolution is adopted "to present a balanced budget as best as can be determined 



Resolution is approved to construct added parking area for 1,000 cars, including 
provisions for handicapped on north campus. 

Affirmative Action program proposed by Affirmative Action Committee is 
approved. 

Tuition raise from $15 per semester hour to $17 per semester hour is approved. 
Fall classes begin, marking move to early opening. 

Trustees approve resolution to withdraw recognition of the Faculty Senate until 
Senate is re-established as an organization independent of the Faculty Union. 

FY77 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $4,713,300. 

College Security department is established. 

Fall semester enrollment shows headcount of 5,571, a decrease of 9.2 percent 
from the fall 1975 semester; credit hours of 42,331, a 2.3 percent decline from 
the fall 1975 semester; and full-time equivalent of 2,822, down 2.4 percent from 
2,889 in the fall 1975 semester. 

Tax referendum is defeated to raise Educational fund from .09 percent to .145 
percent and Building fund from .03 percent .08 percent (yes votes-1,716; no 
votes-2,635). 



Construction of six tennis courts is approved. 

Tax referendum is defeated to raise Educational fund from .09 percent to .145 
percent and Building fund from .03 percent to .08 percent (yes votes-4,509; no 
votes-7,503). 

Trustees enter agreement with Chicago Heights Park District to develop 
recreational areas on college campus. 

Eighteenth commencement is held in the mall of the main building with 166 
Associate in Arts degrees, 196 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 63 
various certificates awarded. 
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2 June 

14 June 
16 June 
7 July 

1 September 

1 September 

15 September 
22 September 

6 October 

17 November 

19 January 

25-27 January 



22 



10 
13 

17 
20 
15 



March 

April 

April 
April 

May 
May 
June 



Resolution is approved that Capital Development Board take action to make 
heating and cooling system of main building function properly. 

Teachers' Union calls a strike. 

Classes resume with temporary settlement between trustees and Teachers' Union. 

Summer enrollment shows decrease of 8.9 percent in headcount from 1975; and 
decrease of 6.8 percent in credit hours from 1975. 

Contract is ratified between trustees and Teachers' Union for two years, 1977-79. 

RTA bus service is extended to the college. 

FY78 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $5,022,518. 

^^ E1 ^f iM (PUbHC ACt 8 °- 936) iS enacted > chan * in S the eIecti ™ 
of community college trustees to November of odd-numbered v ea rs, becoming 

effective for Praine State College in November 1981. * 

If ViT^p T Hm T ? if^ 42,277 Credk h0Un5 shows headc ™™ increase 
of 3 1 percent from the fall 1976 semester, representing the second highest 
enrollment in the college's history. ni^nesi 

Trustees approve authorization for the Capital Development Board to seek bids 
S^ST m Vocational ^nical building at a projected cost of 

1978 

Photography program is approved. 

Severe winter storm forces second weather-related closing of college. 
Prairie State College Teachers' Union, formerly Prairie State College Chanter of 
Stat C 0 oireI C p 0l H ege TCaCh f Uni ° n N °- 1600 ' beCOmes chartefed as Se 
TeadieS ^ ^ L ° Ca ' 3816, American Federation of 

Age Discrimination in Employment Act Amendments (Public Law 95-2561 are 
enacted to prohibit involuntary retirement of any individual beSre 70 years of 

Ground is broken for Vocational/Technical building addition to main building. 
Spring semester enrollment shows headcount increase of 2.3 percent over spring 

Tax referendum to raise Educational fund from .09 percent to .15 percent and the 

ass ss'el evaluate T " M ^ P " hM dollars ° ^aFiztd 
assessed evaluation passes (yes votes-4,585; no votes-3,514). 

rn n An7dtrs me 22 C 3 e T m " " ma ," ? main buildin ^ ^ Associate 
certt?cat2 g awarded " de *~ and « S v -ous 

College annexes to Bloom Township Sanitary District. 
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23 
20 

17 



June 
July 

August 



Performing Arts Center opens in Building J with performance of 'Truly Newly." 

Summer enrollment shows 3 percent increase in headcount and 5.3 percent 
increase in credit hours over summer 1977. 

College is approved as an administrative agent for CETA Center for Vocational 
Assessment. 



21 September FY79 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $5,373,933. 

21 September Fall semester enrollment shows 2.6 percent decrease in headcount and 3.4 

percent decrease in credit hours over fall 1977 semester. 

September Job Bound Center is established. 

1 November Middle Income Student Assistance Act (Public Law 95-566) increases availability 

assistance to middle-income students. 

16 November Trustees Scholarship Award program is approved. 

1979 

15 February Spring semester enrollment shows no significant difference in headcount and an 

otherwise overall decrease of 3.7 percent from 1978 spring semester. 

19 May Twentieth commencement is held in mall of main building with 142 Associate in 

Arts degrees, 216 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 116 various 
certificates awarded. 

12 June Teachers' Union calls a strike. 

28 June Kindergarten program, to be incorporated with Child Developmen: program, is 

approved on a one-year trial basis. 

28 June Trustees resolve to hold summer school 2 July through 22 August with faculty 

who are willing to fulfill their assignments. 

2 July Classes resume with tentative agreement between striking Teachers* Union and 

the college, ending three-week strike, the longest to date. 

12 August Vocational/Technical addition to main building is dedicated. 

September Office of Industrial Development and Placement Services program is created to 

provide apprentice support and interaction between the industrial community and 
the college. 

13 September Fall semester enrollment shows 2.2 percent increase in headcount from fall 1978 

semester. 

13 September FY80 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $5,999,628. 

17 September Vocational/Technical addition to main building is occupied. 

19 September An Act to Develop Guidelines for Post-secondary Remedial Programs (Public Act 

81-803) is enacted to "place the emphasis on postsecondary remedial programs 
at public community colleges." 
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1 November Public Community College Tenure Act (Public Act 81-1100) is enacted to become 

effective 1 January 1980. 

3 December Case of R W. Hostrop v. Board of Junior College District No. 515 is settled for 

nominal fee in a Suspension of Judgment. 

13 December Teachers' Union contract is ratified for 1979-82. 

1980 

January Prairie State College Office of Institutional Research and Grants is established to 

help college meet its need for systematic research and development. 

17 January 
17 May 



19 June 



Prairie State College sign, to be located in front of main building, is approved. 

Twenty -first commencement is held in mall of main building with 144 Associate 
in Arts degrees, 220 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 98 various 
certificates awarded. 

Summer enrollment shows 9.3 percent increase in headcount; 116 percent 
increase in credit hours; and 11.5 percent increase in FTC over summer 1979 
Compared with summer 1978 enrollment the figures show a 22.1 percent 
increase m headcount, a 25.5 percent increase in FTE. 

July Storage/Maintenance building construction begins. 

Fall semester enrollment shows 37.7 percent increase in headcount over fall 1979 
semester with a total of 5,933, the second largest fall enrollment in history of the 
college; and an increase of 4.7 percent in credit hours and FTE. 

FY81 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $6,884,147. 

Tuition is raised from $17.50 to $19.50 per credit hour effective with spring 1981 
semester. 

Special Education Aide program is approved. 
1981 

Trustees approve Instructional Services Administrative reorganization creating 

i^!inS n H C ™ ing Educatinn and Community Services; reassigning 
instructional departments to two divisions, Arts and Sciences and Career 

r^Hn? 111 Creatm ? P ,° Siti0n ° f aSSi< U t0 director of career education; and 
lTi°%ti^ m ^ rGSearCh ^ devel °P ment > the latter to become 

hnn^TrH enr ° llment °l 4 l A29 ' 6 t0tal hmrs sets record in ^rms of credit 
hours and headcount: a credit-hour gain of 8.4 percent over spring 1980; and 
headcount gain of 5.3 percent over spring 1980. 

February Maintenance/Storage building is occupied. 



18 September 

18 September 

18 September 

20 November 

29 January 



29 January 



16 May 



18 June 
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Twenty-second commencement is held in mall of main building with 156 
Associate in Arts degrees, 223 Associate in Applied Science degreeT and 95 
various certificates awarded. ana 

lls^in1\7^ Sh ° W r S . 14 ' 05 P ercent in headcount over summer 

1980, and a 13.83 percent increase in credit hours and FTE. 
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18 

18 

23 



17 
22 

27 

3 
19 

19 



June 

June 
July 

September 

September 
October 

October 

November 
November 
November 

February 



15 April 

15 April 

30 April 

4 May 

15 May 

20 May 

21 May 
9 June 



New Division of Developmental Education within Instructional Services area is 
approved. 

Affirmative Action Plan for 1981-82 is approved. 

Revised Board Policies Manual and Handbook of Administrative Procedures is 
approved. 

>\n Act in Relation to Public Meetings (Public Act 82-378) is amended providing 
procedures for closed meetings. 

FY82 budget is adopted, providing operating funds of $7,904,283. 

Fall semester enrollment report establishes another record in terms of total credit 
hours and headcount, with 44,252.6 total hours, up 3.1 percent over fall 1980; 
and 6,260 headcount, up 5.5 percent over fall 1980. 

Prairie State College Hockey Club is formed and defeats Oak Lawn Blazers, 5 to 
4 in first game. 

First trustees are elected under Consolidated Election Law (Public Act 80-936). 

Planning Process and Goals Committee Report is approved. 

Five full-time permanent positions in Apprenticeship program are approved 
effective the spring 1982 semester. 

1982 

Spring semester enrollment figures approximate spring 1981 with total credit 
hours of 43,258.1, down 0.39 percent from spring 1981; headcount of 6,147, up 
0.17 percent over spring 1981; and FTE of 2,833.87, down 0.39 percent from 
spring 1981. 

Trustees approve salary freeze for faculty through 31 December 1982. 

Election of student trustee to sit on board with all privileges of membership 
including right to make and second motions and to attend executive sessions, 
other than the right to vote, is approved in accordance with provisions of Public 
Act 78-822. 

First "Prairie Fest Week," sponsored by Student Government, is held to showcase 
college. 

Raymond K. Urchell is elected first student trustee to serve one-year term 
beginning 20 May 1982 with all trustee rights except voting. 

Twenty-third commencement is held in mall of main building with 121 Associate 
in Arts degrees, 185 Associate in Applied Science degrees and 138 various 
certificates awarded. 

Trustees amend hiring freeze to allow exceptions for hiring replacement staff. 
Teachers' Union strikes. 

Court order restrains union picketing on any portion of college property. 
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15 July 

15 July 

22 July 

2 August 
8 August 

19 August 

3 September 



Summer enrollment shows decrease of between 13 and 34 percent in all 
categories compared with summer 1981. 

One-year lease of Ridge School in Homewood for Child Development and Day 
Care programs is approved. 

Lease of space in Building F to Illinois National Guard, effective 1 August 1982 
through 31 July 1983, is approved. 

College receives Title III Developing Institutions Grant for $1 million over four 
years. 

Tentative agreement is reached between trustees and Teachers' Union after 79- 
day strike, the longest in history of Illinois community colleges. 

Trustees and Teachers' Union ratify two-year agreement for 1982-84. 

Department chairmen positions are eliminated and replaced with department 
coordinators. 
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Hedgeparth, W. B., 21 

Hennepin, Louis 6 

Herrold, D. E., 76 

Hickery Bend, 8 

Higher Education Act (1905) 2, 70, 189 
Higher Education Commission, 56 
Highland Junior College. 53 
Hill, Doris, 95, 131, 151, 180, 211, 233 
Hiring Moratorium, 295-296 
Hispanics, 101 
Hockey Club, 273 
Hoffman, Abbie, 135-136 



Homewood, 4, 37 
Homewood Country Club, 15 
Homewood Business Shift, 249 
Homewood/FIossmoor High School, 43-44, 152 
Hostrop, Richard W., 97, 106, 139, 156-157, 284 
Hostrop Litigation, 165, 175-176, 235, 

Idlewild Country Club, 15 

Illinois Central Community College, 96 

Illinois Eastern Junior College, 53 

Illinois Central Railroad, 8 

Illinois, 

Association of School Adminstrators, 56 

Association of School Boards, 56 

Association of Junior Colleges (IAJC), 54 

Board of Higher Education, 3 

Building Authority, 178, 183 

Community Colleges Trustee Association, 216- 

217, 

Citizens Education Committee, 56 

Education Assocation, 56 

Junior College Board, 58 

Junior College Conference, 26-27 

Public Junior College Act, 72 

State Teacher Certification Board, 66 

State Scholarship Act, 270 

State Scholarship Commission, 269 
Immigration, (New) 9 
Immigration, (Old) 8 
Imperial Equipment Corporation, 111 
Indiana University, 22 

Industrial Development and Placement program 
262-263 

Industrial Supervision and Management program, 

207-208 
Inflation, 122-123 
Information Age, 1 
Inland Steel, 12 
Instruction, 

Audio Tutorial, 107 

Computer Assisted, 107 

Innovative, 107 
Instructional divisions, 66 

Instructional Services/Personalized Learning, 256- 
260 

Interim Campus location, 110 
Iran Hostage Demonstration, 274 

Jackson, Jesse, 131 

Jackson, William A., 104, 164, 127-130 
Jefferson, Thomas, 22 
Jensen, Frank A., 32 
Jensen, Richard B., 178 
Junior College Act, (1965), 76 

Advisory Committee, 56 

Association of Illinois, 55 
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Concept, 19-21 
Junior Colleges, 

Class I, 59, 72-73 

Class II, 59, 72-73 

Cooperation, 80 
Job Bound Center, 262-263 
"Job Connector," 270 
Joe Orr Road Complex, 114 
Johnson, Ashley L. f 159, 165-166, 171, 173-175, 

178, 210, 223-225 
Joliet Junior College, 24,34 
Joliet, Louis 6 

Jones Memorial Community Center, 151 
Jones, R. A., 156 
Jones, Richard H., 205 
Jordan, David S., 22 

Keen, Paul H., 59 

Kent State Incident, Reaction to, 136-137 
Kerner, Otto, 53, 58 

Kloss, Lester K., 84-85, 89-90, 92, 106, 118, 

144, 153, 158, 
Kloss Plan, 86-87 
Knight, Brian, 76, 79, 225 
Koos, Leonard V., 32, 45 
Koos Report (Bloom), 45, 48, 
Koos Report (Illinois), 32 

Laate, Bernt, 61 

Lange, Alexis F., 23 

LaSalle-Peri-Oglesby College, 24 

Lasell Junior College, 19 

Latino Club, 273 

Lawler, William, 41 

Lewis Institute, 24 

Lewis, M., 61 

Lichty, Eldon, 97 

Lincoln, Abraham, 6, 8 

Lincolnshire Country Club, 15 

Lindstrand, Raymond, 61, 140, 144, 161 

Logsdon, James D., 83 

Lovelace, W. F., 115 

L )ecke, Clare Scholarship, 268 

Lyons Junior College, 25 

MacCormack College, 24 
Maine Junior College, 25 
Mallinckrodt College, 24 
Maloni, J., 112, 113 

Manufacturers Association of Chicago Heights 

Scholarship, 68 
Main Building, 

Interior design, 225 

Dedication, 233 

Occupation, 230-231 
Maintenance of Physical Property, 284-285 



Marquette, Jacques, 6 
Marschner, Robert F., 84 
Martin, Albert H., 54, 55, 60, 65, 71-72, 76, 
215 

Martin, Lorenzo, 206 

Master Plan for Higher Education In Illinois, 

3, 57, 167, 215-216 
Matteson, 4 
McClure Study, 57 
McCormick, Cyrus H., 6 
Mclntyre, James R., 89 

McKillip, Thomas J., 61, 68, 128, 139,140, 144 

Meade, Raymond D., 39 

Mechanical Technology Program, 65 

Medscker, Leland, 32 

Meier, V. L., 115 

Mellecker, Shirley R., 217 

Mergenthaler, Paul, 67 

Metcalf, Harold H., 40-41, 47, 55, 59, 72, 78, 
Metcalf, Harold H. Scholarship, 268 
Mexican-Americans (Chicanos), 11, 101 
Meyer, Fred J., 92, 207 
Michigan Central Railroad, 12 
Middle Income Student Assistance Act, 2, 269 
Mier, J. K., 59 
Minorities, 
Definition, 4 
Growth in district 197 
Enrollment, 283 
Profile, (1967-1970), 106 
Miller, H., 59 
Miller, Mary, 54 
Milwaukee Downer College, 19 
Minnesota Plan, 20 
Moline Junior College, 53 
Monee, 4 

Monee Township, 37 

Ivlonticello Seminary, 19 

Morton Junior College, 26 

Murray, Harriet S., 61 

Murray, Harriet S. Scholarship, 270 

National Defense Education Act, 31, 188 
National Direct Student Loans, 269 
National Education Association, 143 
Nicolai, Henry, 58, 77 
North Central Association of Colleges, 70 
North Park College, 24 

Northern Illinois Junior College Athletic League, 
195 

Occupational/Technical Program (growth), 255- 
250 

Odegard, Alfred S., 79 
Ogilvie, Richard B., 119, 178 
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Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 55- 
56 

Old Bloom High School Building Disposal, 39-40 
Olympia Fields, 4 

Olympia Fields Womens Club Scholarship, 268 
Omejide, Miss, Beauty Contest, 190 
"Open Door," Admissions, 64-65 
Open Forum, 

Board Meetings, 127 

Sessions, 131 
Opila, Edward A., 77, 96 
Organized Crime, 80 

Page, Ray, 54 
Park Forest, 4 

Kiwanis Club Scholarship, 268 

Rotary Club Scholarship, 268 
Parisi, Patrick A., 164, 168, 221 
Parking Problem, 232, 235 
Patton, William E., 81, 140, 142 
Peltason, Jack W., 267 
Performing Arts, 192-193 
Perkins and Will, 96, 156 
Piarowski, A. 162 
Pickett, M., 148 
Pignotti, Mrs. D. 59, 73 
Pint, Eugene, 76 
Petersanti, Nello, 60 
Peterson, Blair C, 59 
Peterson, Richard F., 81, 144, 145, 146 
Phi Theta Kappa, 68, 192, 273 
Plotkin, Nancy, 206 
n olice Science Program, 80 
Pontiac, Chief, 6 

Population, (Municipality Changes), 100 
Postlethwait, Samuel N., 107 
Prairie State College, 

Colors, selection, 106-107 

Flag, selection, 192-193 

Foundation, 122, 170, 269 

Masr election, 193 

Nam , selection, 106 

Teachers' Union Scholarship, 270 

Troupers, 274 
Prairie Statement, 192 
Price, F. Carr, 77, 93, 116 
Population, Changes in College District, 99, 248- 

250 

Post Script, 193 
Potter, Don, 61 
Preemption Act (1841), 7 

Pressendo, Phillip, Memorial Scholarship, 68, 268 
Prohibition Era, 17 

Public Junior College Act, (1965) S4, 58, 59 
Public Community College Act, (1973), 214 
Public Transportation to College, 232 



Puckett, Roswell C, 38 

Randall, Cynthia Mrs., 144 
Ravisloe Country Club, 15 
Referendum Control Committee, 278 
Rehberg, Mrs. R. (Lottie), 108 
Rehberg, Robert, 194 

Remedial and Instructional Services Program, 205- 
206 

Remedial Education, 256-260 
Replacements for Striking Teachers, 297 
Restraining Order on Faculty, 297 
Richton, (Rich ton Park), 4 
Richton, Maurino, 112, 116 
Rich Township, 37 

Rich Township High School District, 41-43 

Richards, Emmett C, Sr., 51 

Rietveld, Paul, 59 ■/ 

Rockefeller, John D., 20 

Rockford College, 19 

Rock Valley Junior College, 53 

"Rolling Repertory," 272 

Rawley, E., 54 

Rudy, Lynn Scholarship, 268 

Sauer, H. Robert, 77 

Sauk Trail, 6, 12 

Savage, Charles, 148, 154 

Schmitz, Glen, 107, 141 

School Problems Commission, 56 

Senior Citizens Service Program, 265 

Seven District Study Committee, 84 

Service Economy, 1 

Sherman, Richard G„ 61, 78, 178 

Shimer College, 24 

Shopping Plazas, 102-103 

Site Selection Committee, 90 

Smith, Gerald W., 94, 95, 118 

SnowBall Formal, 67 

"Solidarity (faculty) Day" Rally, 298 

South Suburban Council on Aging, 265 

Space Age, 1 

Spectrum, 67, 192 

Spoon River Junior College, 53 

Srader, Inta, Mrs., 191 

Stagg, Amos A., 15 

Stanford, Leland, 21-22 

Stanford University, 22 

Stankiewicz, Dorothy, Mrs., 213 

Steger, 11 

Stehr, Glenn, 60 

Storefront Academy, 151 

St. Francis College, 24 

St. James Hospital, 110, 114 

St. Joseph's Church, 10 

St. Rocco's Church, 10 
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Student, 

Apathy, 132 

Activities Office, 271 

Moratorium, 135 

Parking, 81-82, 271 

Profile, 105-106 

Theater Productions, 272-273 

Transfer Patterns, 253 

Trustee Representative, 82 
Supportive Staff, 245-246 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, 269 
Suspension of Faculty Member, 291-292 
Swenson, Norman, 143, 144, 147 
Symphony (Chicago), 81 
Symphony, (Chicago Heights), 81 

Tappan, Henry P., 20 

Tax Referenda, (1976), 278, (1977) 278 

Teacher Accountability Sentiment, 292-294 

'The Morgue," 40 

'The Hill," 9-10 

Theater (Performing Arts Center), 272 
Thorn Grove, 7 

Thornton Junior College, 24, 49, 83 
Townsend Affair," 125-127 
Townsend, William, 125, 149, 160 
Transfer Program, Controversy, 210-211 

Decline, 253 
Trimble, T., 54, 58 
Triple Alliance, 134 
Triton Junior College, 53 
Trobaugh, E., 54 
Troutman, James M., 219, 227 
Trustee, 

Election partisanship, 240 

Operating procedure, 172-173 

Profile, 103-105, 171-172 

Student, 240-241 

Scholarshisp, 268 

"Squelch Policy," 104 
Tunney, Gene, 221 

Underground (Faculty) Newsletter, 290-291 
University of California, (Berkeley), 23 
University of Illinois, 

Inter-University Bureau for Junior College 

Survey, 57 

Extension Centers, 33, 53 
Office of Field Services, 48, 57 
Urchell, Raymond K., 241 

Verduin, C, 77 
Vietnam War, 68-69 

Impact on College, 134-138 
Vietnam Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act, 

188, 268 



Victor Chemical Works, 12 
Viking Star, 67 
Vincennes Trail, 7 

Vocational Dental Assisting Program, 65 
Vocational Educational Act Effects, 69 
Vocational/Technical Building, 234 

Wrgner, B. J., 115 

Wagner, Percy E., 93, 94, 115, 116 

Wacker, Charles H., 12 

Walker, Daniel, 211-212 

Wallace Property, 49 

Warren County Taxpayers Protest, 121 

Washington Grade School, 37 

Weinstein, Carol, 67 

Wellman, Fred L., 215, 221 

Welnetz, Phyllis, 76 

Whitaker, David G., 267 

White, Andrew D., 22 

White, H., 54 

White Paper (Bloom Community College), 87 
Wilkins, G„ 56 
Winn, Matt J., 221 

Women's Club of Chicago Heights, 70 

Work, M., 61 

Work Commission, 32 

World War II Affect on Bloom High School, 39 
Yamashita, S., 162-163 
Zenzen, N. E., 136 
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